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ADOWN THE TIGRIS I WAS BORNE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


WHEN on the evening of 
the 21st November 1915, just 
after sunset, I—then a sub- 
altern of Indian infantry—rode 
away from Lajj, on the left 
bank of the Tigris, with a 
mixed mob which was about 
to try to turn the desert flank 
of the formidable Turkish posi- 
tim at Ctesiphon, I had no 
idea that within four days I 
would not only have become 
attached to the Royal Navy, 
but would actually be in com- 
mand of one of its ships. 

Physically I was by no means 
fit either for the job I was at 
or my future one. On one of 
my feet I had six festering 
sores, On the other two; in 
addition, an incipient attack of 
jaundice was turning the whites 
of my eyes yellow. In this 
matter of physical unfitness I 
was by no means singular. 
Very few of the officers of the 
6th Poona Division—especially 
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those who had served through 
the hot weather— were ab- 
solutely in the pink at that 
time; desert sores, stomach 
troubles and jaundice worried 
the majority of them. Yet 
few of us wished to miss the 
coming show. A triumphant 
entry into Bagdad was what 
we had dreamed of ever since 
we landed in Mesopotamia, 
and that great city, now a 
little over twenty miles away, 
beckoned to us with insistence. 
The strong wine of previous 
success had gone to the heads 
of leaders, staff and regimental 
officers alike—making us all a 
little mad. 

Although the monotonous 
somnolent fatigue of a long 
night march lay before us, 
and there was a complete un- 
certainty as to what we would 
be up against at dawn, we 
started off cheerily enough. 
After all, those of us who got 
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through would be in Bagdad 
in a couple of days. Slowly we 
rode on through the night 
until at last, with the pain of 
my feet, I could ride no longer 
and I finished the journey on 
one of the battery carts. None 
of us, a8 we shivered in the 
biting cold wind, had any idea 
that the curtain was just going 
up for the first act of a drama 
which would eventually turn 
out to be perhaps the greatest 
tragedy of the whole war. 

The battle of Ctesiphon com- 
menced at daybreak next morn- 
ing and lasted four days ; four 
days of heartbreaking fluctua- 
tions; of almost incredible 
gallantry displayed by both 
British and Indian troops, of 
whom it is really impossible 
to write soberly; of indes- 
cribable misery and suffering 
which many of us will spend a 
lifetime trying to forget. By 
the forenoon of the fourth day 
the 6th Division was in as bad 
a predicament as could possibly 
be imagined. It had lost over 
a third of its strength; it was 
nearly four hundred miles away 
from its base and any appreci- 
able reinforcements; in front 
of it lay an army of greatly 
superior strength; behind it 
the country was swarming with 
hostile Arabs. As for myself— 
I was lying under the High Wall 
of Al Mada’in, near the Arch 
of Ctesiphon, requiring medical 
attention badly. 

In my helmet were four bullet 
holes—but my skin was intact. 
The state of my feet was, 
however, now so bad that I 
could no longer serve with the 









unit to which I was attache, 
By great good luck th 
R.A.M.C. captain, who haj 
previously attended me, cam 
along. He might easily hay 
said: “I told you so,” but 
he didn’t —then; instead he 
took off my boots and putties, 
which had not been touched 
for four days, and commenced 
an examination. His fag 
lengthened. There was a swe: 
ling of the right leg whid 
seemed to _ indicate blood 
poisoning. 

“That puts the finishing 
touch on it. You go back to 
Kut, my lad,” said the doctor, 
as he proceeded to dress my 
sores. 

** Yes, but how?” 

“Cart to Lajj! Then you 
will be put on to a barge.” 

*Doe,”’ I said, “I thought 
you had a kind heart. I’ve 
seen the wounded on board of 
your filthy barges. Think o 
something else.” 

I had seen the wounded on 
the barges after previous battles 
—laid together, with hardly a 
murmur, like sardines in a tin, 
on iron decks that had not been 
cleaned after horses had stood 
on them for days. I had also 
seen the springless A.T. carts 
bumping across the rough 
desert, each of them carrying 
six wounded men whose groans 
and shrieks of anguish had 
thrilled with horror every mal 
who heard them. By this 
time most of the wounded had 
been evacuated to Lajj—that 
was the reason why the doctor, 
who had not had a wink of 
sleep since the battle begal, 
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found time to deal with me— 
but even as we talked an 
occasional cart moved away 
with its load of human suffer- 
ing. The Turks were coming on 
again, and a shell burst over 
the top of one of the carts ; 
the mules shied and plunged ; 
the cart rocked violently and 
was nearly upset. Both the 
doctor and I shuddered. 

“Damn it,” he said, “I’ve 
got the kindest heart in 
ILF.‘D., but I'm not a 
mddy conjurer. I can’t waft 
you away from a battlefield. 
You've no right to be here 
anyhow.” 

The doctor had spoken with 
justifiable crustiness, but he 
gave me a cigarette and lit it, 
then lit one for himself. 

“Can you propose 
thing ?” he continued. 

I thought hard, for I badly 
wanted to avoid crowded carts, 
overloaded barges, and even 
hospitals. A bright idea came 
to me a8 we smoked. 

“Look here, I’ve been a 
sailor,” I said, ‘and I believe 
they are very short of officers 
om the river boats. Although 
I can’t ride or walk I could 
doa job in a ship; anything 
sooner than lie on the deck 
of one of those barges. If you 
saw one of the staff you might 
Wangle it. Go on, doc; re- 
member your kind heart.” 

“Well, I’m just going along 
o divisional headquarters now 
to see my cousin; I’ll try and 
to something,” the weary doc- 
tor replied doubtfully. 

He went off, and I lay on 
the ground and pondered. Half 


any- 
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a gale of wind was blowing 
from the south-east, and the 
air was thick with dust. 
Occasional shells were bursting, 
and, although I was safe behind 
the great wall, it was evidently 
time for me to be elsewhere. 
Half a squadron of Indian 
cavalry emerged from the dust- 
clouds and trotted off toward 
our right flank. The sowars 
looked limp and weary; some 
of them were lying over their 
horses’ necks, others were hang- 
ing on to their saddles with 
their hands. A staff officer 
suddenly loomed out of the 
dust and approached me. 

** Hullo ! ” he cried cheerily— 
indeed he was the cheeriest 
person I had met for days— 
“You're the fellow!” 

“How do you mean I’m the 
fellow?” 

“The bloke that wishes a 
sudden transfer to the Royal 
Navy!” 

“IT don’t aspire as high as 
that,” I replied modestly, “‘ but 
I think I could do a job of 
work aboard one of the other 
ships, and I believe they are 
short-handed.” 

“By God! they are—like 
everything else!” 

He inquired about my quali- 
fications. They were pretty 
considerable, and included a 
square - rigged, extra - master’s 
certificate. The staff man was 
visibly impressed. I thought 
my immediate prospects looked 
rather brighter. 

** Just hang on for a little,” 
he said. “I'll get the divisional 
signallers on to the 8.N.O. if 
the telephone wire isn’t burst.” 
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Within a quarter of an hour 
he returned. 

“Come on,” he _ cried, 
“there’s a job for you. Down 
in the Bustan reach there’s a 
man-o’-war of sorts, called the 
Mahsoudi, without a com- 
mander. You’ve got to join her 
at once. Have you any kit?” 

“Just my Wolseley valise, 
but it’s well packed and pretty 
heavy.” 

** Let’s have it.” 

He was a thoroughly good 
chap that staff wallah. He 
picked up my valise and carried 
it while I limped alongside of 
him. A hundred yards along 
the wall some carts were waiting 
to take away wounded. He 
picked out the most intelligent- 
looking drabi on view, and, 
giving him the general direction, 


told him to drive me down to 
the river. 

“About half-way between 
Bustan and Khanassah Village 
you'll find an armed launch 
bunked in. Her commander 
has been warned, and he’l 
take you off to your ship. 
Good luck to you!” 

My Punjabi Mussulman 
orderly had been killed two 
days before and I had not 
asked for another; it was no 
time to take a single man out 
of the line. The staff officer 
placed my valise in the bottom 
of the cart ; I painfully climbed 
in and sat on it.- The drabi 
whipped up his tired mules, he 
of the red tabs waved his hand, 
and away I went across the 
wind-swept dusty desert to 
join the Navy. 


II. 


The first part of our journey 
lay across bare desert littered 
in places with dead horses and 
smashed carts. The going was 
very uneven, and I glanced 
over my shoulder to see what 
the driver was doing. He 
appeared to be asleep. The 
drab bundle of old clothes, 
crowned by one vivid spot of 
red—the peaked kula which 
proclaimed the Muhammadan— 
perched on the forward thwart, 
was subconsciously swaying to 
the motion of the cart. A 
shell came whizzing overhead ; 
the drabi buried himself more 
deeply in his many wrappings, 
and spoke in a brotherly way to 
his mules. The mules, leaning 


against each other, very cleverly 
simulated extreme terror. 

As we got nearer to the river 
the cart entered a belt of 
sparsely growing camel-thorm. 
The drabi suddenly turned and 
looked down at me, and for 
the first time since we started 
I saw his face. 

‘*Sahib !” he said, ‘‘Dekho!” 

I raised myself on my elbow 
and looked over the side of 
the cart. A dead Arab lay 
on his back amongst the thorn. 
There was a great patch of 
blood on his loose robe; I 
imagine he had been bayoneted 
in the ribs while robbing ou 
wounded. There was less dust 
among the scrub, and right 
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ahead I could see the mud 
buildings of the small village 
of Khanassah from which the 
Arab possibly came. We were 
going to pass too close to it 
for my liking, so I told the 
drabi to haul more to the right 
and go straight for the river. 
Presently a thin wisp of smoke 
shot up above the thorn, and 
we made directly toward it. 
Shells were bursting more fre- 
quently now, and they seemed 
to be coming across the river. 

We got to the bank and I 
looked down; the armed 
launch was lying alongside the 
mud. She was something like 
forty feet below me, for the 
river was at its very lowest, 
and the slope between the top 
of the bank and the water was 
terraced where successive flood 
levels had receded from it. I 
got out of the cart and hailed 
the launch. The young naval 
officer who commanded her 
was sitting in the bows drinking 
tea. I knew him fairly well. 

“Come aboard and have a 
spot of tea,” he shouted, when 
he looked up and saw me. 

I replied that I was lame, so 
would need a little help, and 
two sailors jumped ashore and 
came running up the bank. I 
dismissed the drabi with my 
blessing, and told him to go 
back to High Wall. He saluted 
mperturbably and departed. 

“You're taking me off to the 
Mahsoudi,” I suggested to the 
commander of the launch when 
I got on board. 

“Well, I’m taking somebody 
off to her. Hell! are you the 
sucking Nelson that’s going to 





command that Dreadnought? I 
was wondering who it could 
be.” 

“T’m the Nelson,” I replied. 

“* Well, there she is and there 
are your guns. At the moment 
they’re having a devil of a 
battle with some Turkish guns 
across the river. I’ve been 
watching it for a couple of 
hours. No casualties so far on 
our side, but they have had 
some narrow squeaks.” 

I looked up the reach. The 
Tigris just there was about a 
quarter of a mile broad —a 
placid stream of liquid mud 
flowing between high walls of 
caked mud. Except the little 
ships taking part in the battle 
a mile farther up the river, 
nothing broke the muddy mono- 
tony of landscape but the giant 
arch—dominating everything in 
the vicinity—which occasion- 
ally loomed out through the 
driving dust away up round 
the bend. The nearest of the 
ships was mine. She was a 
small stern-wheeler, and she 
looked like a house-boat with a 
boiler and funnel at one end. 
She was tucked in alongside the 
right bank in a position of 
perfect safety, for all of her 
that rose above the level of 
the scrub was her funnel. 
Almost in the middle of the 
river were four iron horse-boats, 
on each of which was mounted 
a 4°7 inch gun. Two of these 
belonged to the Mahsoudi, the 
other two to another stern- 
wheeler, the Shushan, which 
was lying not far from them, 
the reason for that being that 
the gunner subaltern, who was 
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spotting for all the guns, had 
an observation post up the 
Shushan’s mast. An occasional 
enemy shell splashed into the 
river, and the 4°7 guns solemnly 
replied. 

“By Jove! the Firefly’s 
badly ashore,” I cried suddenly. 

The Firefly was the first of 
the new monitors, and the 
only modern vessel with the 
fleet. With her conning tower, 
searchlight, Barn Stroud range- 
finder and wireless equipment, 
she looked like a miniature 


cruiser. The naval officer 
grinned. 

“They did that on purpose,” 
he said. “They backed her 


stern into the beach and hauled 
it as far up on the mud as 
they could. I was up lending 
them a hand. You see her 
gun has such a flat trajectory 
that it can’t put a shell over 
the bank from midstream. It’s 
getting over now, but I doubt 
if it’s doing any good.” 

The launch let go from the 
bank and proceeded up the 
river; as we went her com- 
mander told me something 
about the Mahsoudi. He 
judged she would be about 
forty years old—she had been 
on the Gordon relief expedi- 
tion—and was just about falling 
to pieces. She had been com- 
mandeered from an Arab firm 
in Basra, and her crew were 
nearly all Arabs. The horse- 
boats, however, had full naval 
guns’ crews. Usually they were 
towed by the parent ship—one 
horse-boat on each side. I 


asked if the guns were ever 
fired when the horse-boats were 
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tied up to the Mahsoudi, toy] 
rather foresaw difficulties if} 
and my ship were in one pat 
of the river and my guns » 
another. 

“Good Lord! no,” repliej 


























































































































the lieutenant. “The first HR ghush 
coil would haul the poor oj painte 
Mahsoudi into two separate HB yould 
pieces.” the 
As we neared the zone of fir was 
the launch was sheered in hard! 
toward the right bank, ani the 
crept along under the shelter note 
of it. We approached my new very 
command. She was a double pail 
decker, and her lower deck had it cc 
less than two feet of free M 
board. Her most prominent the 
feature was the huge skeleton- I fe 
like stern-wheel, which towered fare 
up almost level with her upper she 








deck. Above it the White 
Ensign blew out merrily, and 
I noticed with satisfaction that 
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the bridge was heavily pro- pe 
tected by sand-bags and bales an 
of bhoosa. Several Arabs were i 
clustered on the lower deck, and iY 
as we ranged alongside one of th 
them shouted— a 
“The fundel ! the fundel!” a 

‘“* What’s the matter with the 2 





‘fundel’? ” the commander of 
the launch queried as he 
glanced aloft. 

* Too much black!” 

“By Jove! he’s right,” the 
naval officer cried. “ The shells 
have been coming directly over 
her all day, and some of them 
purst on the bank, short. That's 
the reason of it. The Turks 
would spot that black funnel 
miles away, and, to make 
things worse, these idiots gave 
it a fresh coat of paint last 
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week. Well, she has been draw- 
ing the fire away from the other 

ships all right. ” 

I looked at the other ships. 
Both had some measure of 

ive colouring. The 
Shushan, aloft and below, was 
painted a light grey which 
would bealmost invisible against 
the sky, while the Firefly 
was mud-coloured and could 
hardly be distinguished from 
the desert. I made a mental 
note that the ‘fundel’ would 
very soon receive a coat of 
paint of a different colour, if 
itcould be procured. 

My valise was dumped on to 
the Mahsoudi’s lower deck, and 
I followed it. With a cheery 
farewell the naval officer 
sheered his vessel off, turned 
round, and ran downstream. 
Immediately afterwards I was 
smartly saluted by a naval 
petty officer. So there was 
another white man aboard! 
He was in charge of a pom- 
pom which was mounted on 
the upper deck. I climbed up 
a ladder leading to that deck 
and found some men from the 
2/th Gurkhas drawn up on 
it and standing strictly to 
attention. They were the proud 
custodians of two prehistoric 
Nordenfelt guns, but—what 
was much more useful—they 
had their rifles also, and for a 
guard I could have wished for 
nothing better than those 
cheery little men. 

I told the petty officer that 

Thad come to take command, 
and with halting words of some 
earthly language, accom- 
Panied by graphic signs, he 
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ordered one of the Arabs to 
bring up my valise and put it 
into the only cabin on board— 
a small dog kennel on the upper 
deck just abaft the bridge. 
From the petty officer I got 
some information about the 
crew. 

“They’re not so bad, sir,” 
he told me, “‘ except the skipper, 
an’ ’e’s fairly off ’is nut with 
funk. The idea’s got into ’is 
‘ead that the Turks is goin’ to 
cut ’is throat when they catches 
"im. Every mornin’ I draws 
me thumb across me own throat 
an’ winks at ’im just to rub 
it in an’ ginger ’im up a bit.” 

I reflected that the. Turks 
probably would cut the skip- 
per’s throat, and perhaps tor- 
ture him first, if they caught 
him, for he was @ Basra Arab 
and therefore, in their eyes, a 
Turkish subject ; but I doubted 
if the petty officer’s treat- 
ment was the best way to 
instil the necessary ginger. I 
entered the dog kennel. The 
only articles of furniture in it 
were @ bunk, in which the 
petty officer spread my valise, 
@ camp stool, a small table and 
a cracked mirror. I looked in 
the latter and saw myself again 
—the first time for four days. 
Hair, eyebrows and unshaven 
stubble were white with dust ; 
eyes were as yellow as @ 
guinea; face was grimy and 
the skin was peeling off it; 
lips were cracked. Altogether 
I was a filthy-looking object. 

The whining of a shell over- 
head drew me outside to watch 
the fight in which my guns 
were taking part, and truly it 
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was @ strange one. There was 
still a strong wind blowing, 
and it was creating small hills 
of yellow water as it drove up 
against the muddy stream. 
The four horse - boats — lone, 
forlorn-looking objects — were 
pitching and tossing in the 
middle of the river far below 
the level of the surrounding 
terrain, and anything like accu- 
rate fire from such unsteady 
gun platforms must have been 
impossible. They really looked 
rather pathetic lying there at- 
tempting to carry on a battle. 
Still their heavy guns went on 
firing methodically, and the 
sharp crack of the Firefly’s 
modern four-inch gun mingled 
with the duller reports of theirs. 
The petty officer told me that 
the flagship—the old paddle- 
steamer Comet—had been hit 
the first day and was down 
round the next bend. 

The sun drew down to the 
horizon, and the battle in my 
immediate vicinity fizzled out, 
although it was still raging 
ashore. I had now time to 
inspect my ship, and if I was 
filthy she was filthier still. I 
had hoped to get a bath, but 
there was no bathroom, and 
sanitary arrangements were of 
the most primitive. The petty 
officer brought me some bully 
beef stew, a few biscuits and 
a mug of tea. That was the 
best he could do, he said. In 
reality he had shared his own 
rations with me. 

I saw the Shushan taking her 
horse-boats alongside, and as, 
for obvious reasons, it would 
be unsafe to leave the Mah- 
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soudi by the bank during thy 
hours of darkness, I decided t 
push off into midstream ang 
do the same. I sent for th 
skipper, and discovered that he 
was the individual who had 
complained about the funndl, 
He picked up the horse-boaty 
quite skilfully, and, from the 
mancuvre, I failed entirely to 
discover what an awkward thing 
a stern-wheeler is to handle if 
one has not been used to such 
craft. 

The horse-boats were full of 
cheery naval ratings under a 
chief gunner, who would, of 
course, be my second-in-com- 
mand. I made his acquaintanee, 
then got into the Mahsoudi’s 
boat, and was pulled across to 
the Shushan. I found her a 
much finer vessel. Her com- 
mander, 2 Royal Naval Reserve 
lieutenant, had a comfortable 
cabin, and very soon he, the 
observing officer and I were 
having a drink in it. 

We exchanged news about 
the battle. Three times the 
naval flotilla had pushed up 
round the Bustan bend with 
the intention of destroying the 
Turks’ bridge of boats and 
enfilading their trenches, but 
had been driven back. The 
well-concealed guns on the right 
bank, placed there for the very 
purpose of dealing with the 
ships, had been the very devil. 
Tumblers were absent-mindedly 
drained, pipes were allowed to 
go out, and we hardly dared 
to look each other in the eyes 
as we discussed the immediate 
future. In spite of everything 
the R.N.R. lieutenant was still 
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keen on going on to Bagdad, 
but the gunner subaltern was 
pessimistic, although obviously 
ashamed of his pessimism. 
From his post up the Shushan’s 
mast he had seen more of the 
pattle of Ctesiphon than most 
people who had been in it. 

“We will get to Bagdad 
eventually—but not this time,” 
he said reluctantly. “From 
what I’ve seen we’ve taken a 
nasty knock, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if the whole force re- 
treats before morning.” 

His words seemed to cut into 
our chastened feelings like 
knives; but he was right. 
We did get to Bagdad event- 


“ Mahsoudi, ahoy !” 


“ Hullo!” 

The replying voice was that 
of the petty officer. 

“Weigh and go back to 
Lajj ! ” 

“To where, sir? ”’ 

“Lajj! Oh, damn it, weigh 
and go back to the place you 
came from.” 

“ Aye aye, sir!” 

The first hail sounding across 
the water had wakened me, 
and I lay and listened. The 
petty officer knocked at the 
door of the dog kennel, opened 
it, and entered. 

“Orders from the Comet, 
sir!” he announced. “‘ Weigh 
amd go back to the place you 
came from.” 
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ually—all three of us—and 
he was the first. He entered 
it as one of the Kut prisoners, 
and finally escaped from the 
Turks in 1918. In ‘ Four-Fifty 
Miles to Freedom,’ he and 
another officer have given a 
very delightful and stirring 
account of how it was done. 

I had a final drink and 
returned to my ship. It was a 
night of pitch-darkness, and, 
of course, none of the ships 
carried lights. Not a sound 
came from the adjacent battle- 
field. I lay down on my 
valise, and before I had time 
to review the varying events of 
the day I was asleep. 


I had come from the High 
Wall of Al Mada’in, near the 
Arch of Ctesiphon, and I could 
hardly take the Mahsoudi there, 
but I knew what the order 
meant. Back to Lajj! Re- 
treating after all! our high 
hopes shattered to pieces! I 
looked at my watch ; the time 
was 2.15 A.M. 

I gave the orders to heave 
the anchor up, and sent the 
petty officer to rouse out the 
skipper. Word came back that 
that much worried individual 
was too ill to come on the 
bridge. Poor devil! he had 
collapsed! He knew much 
better than I did what the 
order to retreat meant; every 
Arab on both banks would be 
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up against us—and more partic- 
ularly up against him. They 
had been friendly, or at least 
neutral, during our victorious 
advance ; in defeat they would 
be our deadly enemies. The 
anchor came aweigh. The 
Mahsoudi was, of course, head- 
ing up-stream, so I commenced 
to turn her round. 

It was no easy job. The 
Shushan was off: I could hear 
the beating of her stern-wheel 
growing fainter as she receded 
down-stream. Somewherein the 
darkness farther up the river 
was the Firefly. With eyes 
straining through the inky 
gloom I sheered the Mahsoudi 
over toward the right bank, 
put the helm hard-a-port and 
the engines full speed ahead. 
The stern-wheeler, with her 
tows, was still athwart the 
stream when I closed the other 
bank, and had to go full speed 
astern. She went straight back, 
and I came ahead again with 
the same result. The strong 
wind blowing dead up the river 
had her in irons, and, do as I 
might, I could not get her to 
head down-stream. The Fire- 
fy came flying out of the dark- 
ness and passed me twenty 
yards off. I began to think 
that daylight would still find 
me there, with the army and 
the rest of the fleet miles away. 

At last there came a lull in 
the wind: during it I got the 
ship round and went off full 
speed after the others. The 
Mahsoudi’s skipper was also 
her pilot ; in his absence from 
the bridge I had to be my own, 
and I know of few more hair- 
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raising jobs than Steaming fal) 
speed in the darkness down, 
part of a river one has neyy 
even seen before, much ley 
navigated—a river, moreover 
which was at its very lowest 
level and was full of shoak 
and mud-banks. If the stem. 
wheeler had been single-handei 
I would not have worried » 
much ; she only drew two feet, 
and providing she did no 
break up on impact she could 
possibly be backed off almost 
any shoal she struck. But th 
horse-boats were drawing about 
three feet nine inches—a pretty 
heavy draft for the Tigris in 
the low-water season. 

I remembered an old river 
steamboat man had told m 
that, as a general rule, ina 
reach the deep water lay along- 
side the concave bank; but 
if there was a bend at the foot 
of the reach the deep channel 
would then usually change to 
the other bank. By working 
on this theory I got along 
quite well, my principal trouble 
being to know exactly wher 
to make the crossings. To find 
out which was the concave 
bank, too, was not 80 easy. 
On that pitch-dark night all 
banks seemed to be straight 
lines and very dim ones. 0¢ 
casionally they appeared to 
join together ahead and form 
@ solid wall against which the 
ship was about to dash her 
brains out; then as I stood 
in intense doubt, nervously 
fingering the handle of the tele 
graph to the engine-room, oneal 
the banks would fall back and 
leave a clear lane of water. 
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Before long I became aware 
that besides the Arab at the 
wheel another man was on the 
pridge. A tall figure loomed 
up at my elbow and spoke a 
few words. It was the mate of 
the Mahsoudi—a_ coal-black 
Janzibari, probably the de- 
seendant of slaves. Through- 
out the trip he was a tre- 
mendous help. A thoroughly 
good chap, he had eyes that 
seemed to be able to pierce the 
blackest night, and, unlike his 
skipper, he did not appear to 
know what nerves meant. He 
spoke no Hindustani, and, un- 
fortunately, his English was 
strictly limited. 

With Arabs keeping sounding 
poles going in the bows of 
both horse-boats, we slid along 
through the gloom. The wind 
died down, and the silence of 
the night was broken only by 
the wheezy drone of the engines, 
the beating of the stern-wheel, 
the monotonous reports of the 
sounders, and an occasional 
muttered word of advice from 
the negro. In the horse-boats 
the naval ratings, tired out 
after their long day’s battle, 
slept like logs ; they evidently 
had more faith in the navi- 
gator than he had in himself. 
I looked at my watch again ; 
it was now 4.15—two hours 
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since we got the order to 
weigh. We could not be far 
from Lajj, though, from the 
even nakedness of the banks, 
I had no means of ascertaining 
how far we had gone. 

I heard some voices on the 
left bank ; the masts of several 
mahailas—native sailing craft— 
suddenly loomed out of the 
darkness only about thirty 
yards away. 

“Lajj!” the negro exclaimed. 

I swung the Mahsoudi round 
until she was heading up- 
stream and was therefore under 
control, then let her drop slowly 
down the reach while I looked 
for a vacant space alongside. 
The bank, which was lined 
for a quarter of a mile with 
all sorts of river craft, was as 
silent as the grave. Eventually 
I discovered a vacant berth 
astern of a vessel which turned 
out to be the Shushan. I 
sheered the Mahsoudi into the 
bank behind her; several of 
the Arab crew jumped ashore 
with stout wooden stakes, which 
they hammered into the mud 
with a maul and attached the 
mooring ropes. 

Well content with the result of 
my first attempt to navigate the 
Tigris, I returned to my bunk 
in the dog kennel, and within 
five minutes was asleep again. 


IV. 


Two hours later I went out 
m deck to find daylight and 
iuzling rain. Nobody was 
sitting aboard the Mahsoudi. 
I looked down into one of the 


horse-boats. All hands in it 
were asleep; faces—bearded 
and clean shaven—just showed 
from under the shelter of black 
tarpaulins. I turned my atten- 
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tion to the shore; the army 
had arrived; in the darkness 
it had sneaked away from the 
barren plain, swept by bitterly 
cold winds, where it had lain 
in front of the Turks, and the 
battalions and batteries were 
bivouacking all round. Along 
the river bank there was a 
conglomerate scene of bustle 
and activity. Wounded were 
being carried on board the 
barges and rations passed 
ashore. Turkish prisoners—I 
believe there were about 1500 
of them—vwere sitting around 
in their canary-coloured uni- 
forms. Somehow things did 
not look so bad when one 
realised we were getting away 
with so many of these. 

I spent the forenoon limping 
round my own and various 
other units, picking up news 
of the battle, learning, alas ! 
how many friends I would 
never see again. Taking it all 
round, the fellows were fairly 
cheerful; most of them were 
wondering what the next move 
would be. There were tales 
of reinforcements approaching ; 
the sappers were throwing a 
bridge of boats across the river ; 
there was @ persistent rumour 
that we were going to de- 
monstrate up the right bank. 
The tearing wind sprang up 
again and it turned very cold, 
so I returned to my ship. 

Our second line transport 
had been left at Lajj, and I 
got my kit, and, perhaps even 
more important, my old Mu- 
hammadan bearer. From now 
on I would be well looked after. 
I began to feel positively happy. 
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The Navy for me every time! 
Second line transport alwap 
up! Meals at regular interyah 
irrespective of the fighting! 
Bed always at hand! 
after my successful trip from 
Bustan, I felt I was quite 
equal to my new job. Up 
fortunately before my kit wa 
unpacked and my razor had 
got to work, and while I stil] 
looked like a second-rate tramp, 
I was introduced to the new 
Senior Naval Officer. He looked 
me up and down, shook hands 
genially, then said with 4 
chuckle of glee— 

“* Well, now, fancy you being 
in command of one of His 
Majesty’s ships!” 

It certainly was rather hard 
to fancy. 

That afternoon the wind 
freshened to a full gale, and 
the dust came along in dense 
clouds. Looking over the bow 
I could just see the stem- 
wheel and ensign of the Shushan 
which was only ten yards 
away; the troops ashore were 
absolutely blotted out. What 
a time they must have had! 
Three cavalry fellows came on 
board during the afternoon, 
and my bearer gave us tea il 
the dog kennel. Two of 
sat on the bunk, the other two 
on the floor. To those officers 
that bare wooden hut was 4 
paradise ; nowhere else could 
they have got shelter from that 
howling, stinging, suffocating 
dust storm. They envied me 
my job. 

Next morning it was calm 
again, and the infantry did 3 
little desultory digging. Tw? 
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geroplanes went up, and the 
news the airmen brought back 


fairly shook the complacency 
out of the staff. The sappers 
commenced to dismantle the 
pridge; the fleet got orders to 
move off downstream to Azizi- 
yah that afternoon ; the army 
began to buzz around. My 
staff officer friend of High Wall 
appeared on the bank, and I 
dambered over the nearest 
horse-boat to interview him. 

“What's it all about?” I 
asked. 

“Two big columns of Turk- 
ish infantry advancing! One 
ofthem, and a crowd of cavalry, 
coming round our flank,’ he 
whispered. 

So the old Turk had a sting 
in him after all! The convoy 
of ships—paddle steamers 
towing large iron barges filled 
with wounded, launches towing 
mahailas, other launches tow- 
ing sections of the bridge— 
commenced to move early in 
the afternoon. The troops were 
falling in, getting ready to 
continue the retreat. The naval 
flotilla brought up the rear of 
the convoy, and the Firefly, 
Comet and Shushan were all 
under weigh when I let go from 
the bank. 

That was the inopportune 
moment when I discovered 
what a contrary beast a stern- 
wheeler can be when you do 
not know her. In my time I 
had handled many vessels, but 
never one of that breed. I 
let go from the bank, put the 
helm hard-a-starboard and the 
engines half-speed ahead, and 
hoped for the best. When the 
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Mahsoudi, entirely ignoring her 
helm, was about ten feet off 
the midships section of the 
Firefly I hurriedly rang the 
engines full speed astern. 
Almost immediately afterwards 
@ number of agitated yells 
from aft drew my attention 
to the fact that our stern- 
wheel was about to climb over 
one of the Shushan’s horse- 
boats. I promptly rang the 
telegraph for the engines to be 
put ahead again, and once more 
I nearly rammed the Firefly. 

“* What the hell are you try- 
ing to do?” an irate voice 
shouted from the Comet. 

Rather heatedly I replied 
that whatever I was doing 
I certainly was not trying to 
do it. Then I made a dis- 
covery which stood me in good 
stead during the rest of my 
service in the Royal Navy, 
and I hereby pass it on to any- 
one who finds himself in the 
predicament I was in: a stern- 
wheeler will answer her helm— 
reversed, of course—far better 
when going astern than when 
going ahead. I made the dis- 
covery just in time. 

When the Mahsoudi’s head 
at last pointed down-stream 
I followed in the wake of the 
Shushan, which vessel had an 
Arab pilot on board. During 
the remaining hours of day- 
light all went fairly well, but 
shortly after the sun set things 
began to happen. The night 
that followed shook all my 
faith in my powers as @ navi- 
gator of the Tigris; in fact, 
I think it was the worst night 
I ever put in aboard a ship— 
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sailing vessels off Cape Horn 
not excluded. In them my 
worries were mainly due to 
physical discomfort and danger ; 
that night on the Tigris they 
were mental; committed to 
my charge were two perfectly 
invaluable 4°7 guns and their 
almost as invaluable naval 
crews. 

The first grounding happened 
just after eight o’clock, and 
it was a pretty bad one. The 
Shushan—a much faster vessel 
—had gone on, and I seemed 
to be alone in a reach. The 
agonised howls of the Arabs, 
who were plying the sounding 
poles, warned me that the water 
was shoaling, but before I 
could do anything both horse- 
boats took the mud, right in 
the middle of the river. I 
ordered the engines full speed 
astern, but nothing happened ; 
the horse-boats were fast on 
the shoal, and the current was 
assisting to keep them there. 
Eventually I let them _ go, 
backed out between them, for 
the ship with her lighter draft 
was still afloat, let go the anchor 
well above them, and swung 
round head to the current. 
The Mahsoudi’s anchor cable 
was slacked away to a good 
length, and a hawser made 
fast to one of the horse-boats ; 
then, by going ahead full speed 
on the engines and heaving in 
on the cable at the same time, 
we managed to yank the boat 
off the mud. Before the other 
had been got off in. a@ similar 
manner, and both having been 
secured alongside we were under 
weigh again, two hours had 


elapsed; and every craft op 
the river was in a deyjj 
of a hurry to: get dow. 
stream that night. 

Hardly knowing which Way 
to turn to avoid the shoal 
for we were now in the ye 
worst part of the whole river, 
we carried on. Before mid. 
night the horse-boats grounded 
again several times, but for. 
tunately I was able to get 
them off with the engines, 
Another, and very disturbing, 
element of trouble now 
appeared. Each time we 
grounded we found ourselves 
under heavy rifle fire either 
from the enemy’s advanced 
troops or from hostile Arabs, 
They scored several direct hits 
on the poor old ‘ fundel,’ which 
seemed to be as conspicuous 
in the dark as it was by day. 
By this time the retreating 
army was well ahead of uw, 
for it was marching in a 
straight line while we wer 
navigating the tortuous serpen- 
tine course of the river. From 
Lajj to Kut the distance by 
water is three times that by 
land. 

Just after midnight there 
was @ heavy rain squall which 
blotted out both banks and 
left me with no sense of direc- 
tion. I slowed the engines, 
and, with all hands tensely on 
the alert, the Mahsoudi crawled 
on. Suddenly an unpleasant 
odour came to my nostrilb— 
the odour of human beings; 
of wounded in bulk, untended 
and uncared for. A dark mass 
loomed up on the starboard 
bow, and the horse-boat om 
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that side gently grounded right 
alongside a big barge which, 
with its attendant paddler, 
was hard and fast on a shoal. 
Through the lashing rain there 
came the fitful piteous moaning 
of many men in torment. There 
was no other sound save the 
dight hissing of an escape of 
steam from the valve on the 
paddler’s funnel. 

The rain cleared as suddenly 
as it came; then the paddler 
got busy. Perhaps her skipper 
had decided that it was better 
to wait for that clearing than 
get off the shoal and possibly 
get into worse trouble. Her 
telegraph clanged, her power- 
ful paddles went churning 
astern, she backed off, and the 
wash from her paddles swept 
my outfit clear of the shoal also. 
I squared the Mahsoudi up 
and followed in the paddler’s 
wake, but unfortunately she 
soon drew away from me. 

Just after I lost sight of her 
I grounded on a shoal which 
seemed to extend right across 
the river. No sooner had I 
got off one part of it than I 
got on another. The Turks 
by this time must have been 
close behind, for shells began 
to come over. There was a 
regular mix-up; steamers, 
barges and launches were a- 
ground all over the place. 
It did not seem to matter 
Whether they had pilots on 
board or not. The hours of 
darkness seemed to be inter- 
minable; in retrospect they 
ate a series of nightmares, 
and ‘the worst of it was that 
daylight might easily reveal 
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something far worse. The Fire- 
fy, Comet and the armed 
launches, unhampered by 
tows, were every where—hauling 
barges off the mud, shepherding 
the rear generally, and at times 
with their guns taking on the 
Arabs at short range. 

About four o’clock in the 
morning I unexpectedly found 
an ally in the shape of the 
Chittagonian serang of one of 
the launches towing a section 
of the bridge. I expect he 
hung on to me because he saw 
the Mahsoudi was armed and 
discovered that I could speak 
Hindustani; anyhow, he was 
a very welcome assistant. I 
had just had the worst ground- 
ing of the whole night, and 
found it necessary to run away 
an anchor in the Mahsoudi’s 
boat before I could get her off, 
for this time she was aground 
as well as the horse-boats. 
After we were all afloat again 
I was positively defeated; I 
did not know where the channel 
could possibly be. Then the 
serang of the launch took a 
hand and went looking for it. 
With the string of bridge pon- 
toons following like a great 
crocodile behind he sheered his 
launch one way, then the other, 
his light draft making him 
fairly safe. Eventually he found 
the deep water, and shouted to 
me where it was. After that, 
with him plodding along fifty 
yards ahead, I got on better. 

An hour or so before dawn 
all firing from the banks had 
stopped, and when daylight 
came in we discovered the 
reason: we were rounding @ 
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bend which ran alongside the 
track which the army was 
using, and we had caught up 
with it. The marching troops 
were @ complete protection. 
Once again the horse-boats took 
the mud, but it was none so 
bad now with the sun well up 
and a battery of our field 
artillery a few hundred yards 
away. 

About ten o’clock the Mah- 


Jaundice is a thoroughly de- 
pressing trouble, but it did not 
altogether account for my de- 
jection that day as we lay 
alongside the evil - smelling, 
mean, little mud village of 
Aziziyah. The truth was that 
the previous night’s entertain- 
ment had been far too strenu- 
ous, and I was beginning to 
doubt if I was really up to 
another. 

To try and regain some of 
my self-confidence I gave my- 
self a lesson in reading the 
Tigris. For a change it was 
calm, and from the Mahsoudi’s 
bridge with my field-glasses I 
studied the water, trying to 
discover what lay beneath its 
muddy surface. A dark slant- 
ing mark across the river with 
troubled water just below it 
meant the beginning of a shoal 
which at its up-stream end was 
probably steep-to; tumbling 


boils indicated a dissolving mud- 
bank and a likely change in 
the direction of the channel; a 
smooth placidly running stream 
showed the deeper water. 
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soudi, with her commander on 
the bridge more or less a mental 
and physical wreck, crawled 
alongside the bank at Aziziyah 
and tied up. 

Jomini, Napier and many 
other military pundits have 
written brilliantly about p. 
treats. That morning I summed 
up the only one I ever took 
part in with one word—dam- 
able. 


My lesson over, I felt a little 

more cheerful, but subsequent 
reflection did little to increase 
my optimism. Of what earthly 
use was all my learning if the 
army persisted in retreating 
during the hours of darkness 
and the Turk was so ungentle- 
manly as to pursue? Jf the 
army meant to persist in re- 
treating! At the moment it 
did not look like it. The bridge 
of boats again stretched across 
the river. At Aziziyah, where 
the division had spent six 
weeks on the way up, was 4 
depot full of rations, stores 
and clothing, well entrenched 
and wired. Some of the units 
began to get their tents out 
of the depot and erect them: 
the vicinity of the village would 
soon again resemble a town of 
canvas. 

It fell to the airmen as usual 
to disturb our equanimity and 
repose. They reported that 
those two inexorable columns 
were still coming on—one along 
the Bagdad-Kut road which 
our troops had used, the other 
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aie inland intent on en- 
ing us. There was no 
be for the weary this side of 
Kut. Unless it wished to be 
hemmed in and destroyed the 
pattered division had to be 
up and marching once more. 
The next morning at nine 
o'clock the troops commenced 
to move off again, and the 
armada of river boats got under 
weigh—all in full retreat for 
Kut. It was evidently to be 
done in short stages, however : 
on this occasion the army was 
only going to march ten miles. 
Behind us as we sailed away 
was a great column of smoke 
caused by the burning of cloth- 
ing, stores and equipment ; 
and now Aziziyah was to know 
yet another smell. This time 
it was a fragrant one caused by 
sizzling hams and sides of bacon 
being consumed by the flames. 
Those who took part in that 
destruction, when starving later 
on in Kut, must have ever 
associated Aziziyah with the 
tantalising odour of those hams. 
For the first few miles as we 
steamed down the river its 
banks were dotted with Arabs 
wholly oblivious of the 
steamers, but running like hares 
toward the dense cloud of 
flame and smoke at Aziziyah— 
the Mecca of loot. Farther on 
they began to take more in- 
terest in us, and there was con- 
siderable sniping. Before leav- 
ing, about twenty lightly 
wounded, mostly British 
Tommies, had been placed on 
the upper deck, and one of 
was DOW to cover himself 
with glory. 


Plugging along about three- 
quarters of a mile ahead was a 
paddle steamer towing two 
barges filled with wounded. 
She was out of sight round a 
bend when I heard shots from 
the right bank, apparently op- 
posite to her. The Mahsoudi 
rounded the bend and brought 
the paddler in sight again ; it 
also brought in sight an Arab 
who was kneeling on the bank 
close to the water’s edge and 
taking deliberate aim at one 
of the barges. The Gurkhas 
were having a meal down on 
the lower deck just then, so I 
called a private of the Dorsets 
whose head was bandaged. 

** Have you got your rifle? ” 
I asked him. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“* Are you fit to use it ? ” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“Well, bring it along. I 
want you to shoot an Arab.” 

** Shoot an Arab, sir!” 

He did not actually say: 
“Lead me to him,” but his 
whole demeanour suggested 
that he would willingly shoot 
twenty Arabs. He came along 
to the bridge, which was a 
continuation of the upper deck. 

“Where is the swine, sir? ” 
he asked. 

“ Along there on the bank,” 
I replied, pointing to the Arab, 
who was now standing upright, 
gazing down-stream, and prob- 
ably looking for some result 
from his handiwork. 

** Wot’s the range, sir? ” 

I eyed the Arab and made a 
rough guess. 

** Seven-fifty,’’ I said. 

The Tommy rested his rifle 
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on one of the sand-bags which 
protected the bridge, ran his 
sight up to seven hundred and 
fifty yards, then took a steady 
aim. The rifle cracked; the 
Arab, whom I was watching 
through my field-glasses, spun 
round, tottered a few yards, 
then collapsed and rolled down 
into the river. The channel 
ran close to the bank on that 
side, and when we passed three 
or four minutes later he was 
lying stiff, his head and half 
his body in the water, his legs 
on the mud. 

“Let me know if you want 
any more o’ them soors polished 
off, sir,” said the Tommy. 

He stroked his rifle lovingly, 
chucked a chest, then swaggered 
aft to tell his pals and be 
admired by the Gurkhas. If 
he still lives I imagine he 
believes that there was no 
finer marksman in Meso- 
potamia than he, and no finer 
judge of distance than the 
commander of the steamer. It 
may be that both the shooting 
and the judging were perfect ; 
on the other hand, it is more 
likely that the whole thing was 
a beautiful fluke. Still, no 
incident that happened during 
my trip on the Tigris gave me 
more satisfaction. 

Just there the river had 
bent away nearly eight miles 
from where the army was 
marching, and we came under 
some wild sniping from Arabs 
well concealed in the scrub. 
As we turned north and closed 
in with the army again the 
sniping, as usual, stopped. We 
came on the troops settling 
down to bivouac at Umm-al- 


Tubul, and anchored farthe 
down the reach. The Shushay 
and most of the other vessels 
were lying some distance away, 
down the river; abreast of 
the army, as a sort of a flank 
guard, the Comet, Firefly and 
the armed launch Swman 
remained all night. 

About half-past eight a quick- 
eared Gurkha sentry came along 
and informed me that he heard 
the sound of wheels—either 
cart or gun—approaching from 
the up-stream direction. At 
nine o’clock six shells burst 
over our bivouacking troops; 
then there was a complete 
silence. I went out of the dog 
kennel, where I had been pre- 
paring to turn in, and looked 
away over the desert. It was 
a bitterly cold night, but not 
a light or fire was visible. It 
was hard to realise that behind 
the dark scrub-covered bank 
an army—yes, probably two— 
lay ; that somewhere out there 
in the darkness subtle brains 
were planning the complete 
destruction of our small force, 
while still more subtle brains 
were planning its extrication. 
Feeling rather uneasy I went 
to my bunk, but went out on 
deck again about two o'clock 
in the morning to have another 
look. There was no change; 
that appalling silence still hung 
over everything. 

Steam had been ordered for 
six o’clock, and as I stood on 
the bridge shivering in the 
biting wind and waiting for 
the Zanzibari mate, who was 
working the windlass, to tell 
me the anchor was aweigh, 
dawn was breaking over the 
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desert and the stars were paling. 
Then the silence was broken at 
last. The first sound I heard 
was the unmistakable sharp 
erack of the Firefly’s four-inch 
She was answered at 
once. As if annoyed by her 
impertinence several Turkish 
replied, and I could see 
their shells bursting all round 
her. Then our field batteries 
chipped in, and the gunfire 
swelled to a crescendo. 

I turned my gaze over the 
land. Advancing across the 
desert in long lines were waves 
of Turkish infantry, while out 
on the desert flank that menac- 
ing column—visible before only 
to the airmen—was closing in 
to envelop the poor old 6th 
Division, which surely had never 
been in a worse plight. Our 


cavalry was hurriedly mount- 


ing; then, as I watched, our field 
guns got on to the advancing 
waves and brought them to 
a complete standstill. They 
seemed to dissolve in the cloud 
of shell-bursts. It was the 
most bewildering, fascinating, 
awe-inspiring sight I ever saw, 
but... 

“ Anchor aweigh, sah ! ” 

That battle was no concern 
of mine. The negro’s shout 
reminded me that I had a job 
to do—to get the 4°7 guns to 
Kut—and I started to turn 
the Mahsoudi round. Ali the 
ships in the reach below me 
were moving, and it was not 
until we were heading down- 
stream after them that I had 
time to have another look over 
the stern at the receding battle. 
What I saw then just about 
knocked the breath out of me. 
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The Firefly was in trouble: 
she appeared to be disabled, 
and was drifting, broadside on, 
down-stream. The Cometseemed 
to be trying to take her in tow, 
and the Sumana was standing 
by. All were being heavily 
fired on. We passed round a 
bend, which shut them out 
from sight. 

The army, too, seemed to be 
having a terrible battle. Rifle 
fire was heavy and continuous : 
shells, common and shrapnel, 
were bursting all over the 
place, even over the carts of 
the divisional supply column, 
which was retreating rapidly 
and was almost abreast of me. 
The air was full of crackling, 
feathery, white smoke puffs. 
I wondered if the division had 
been properly pinned down 
and if it had any earthly chance 
of getting away. 

Farther down the next reach 
the bank was lower, and over 
the top of it I could see the 
Firefly’s fighting top and funnel. 
She was still athwart the stream, 
but now appeared to be station- 
ary. Close to her was the 
Comet, in flames. I saw just 
above the level of the bank a 
round grey object, which I 
took to be the Sumana’s funnel, 
moving away from the two 
ships, and altering its bearing 
as if it werecoming down-stream. 
Presently it seemed to stop 
also, and from its direction 
there came the rattling sound 
of a terrific burst of rifle fire. 
Evidently our people up there 
were having a thoroughly hairy 
time, and I could do nothing to 
help them but offer up a silent 
prayer. 








The river again commenced 
to wind far away from the road, 
and the sounds of the battle of 
Umm-al-Tubul died away be- 
hind me. In complete uncer- 
tainty as to the result of it 
I plodded on; then it dawned 
upon me that I had a new 
responsibility. The probability 
was that all the vessels up-stream 
of me had been captured, in 
which case I was the rearguard, 
and the duty of shepherding 
all the lagging craft home 
must fall on me. There were 
none of them in sight just then, 
and I could see no Arabs 
either on the banks or on the 
bare horizon- wide desert. 
Everything was peaceful. 
About ten o’clock we opened 
out quite a large Arab town 
on the right bank, then one of 
our tugs aground on a cross- 
ing just below it. Beneath 
her again, and coming on, was 
a large paddle steamer with 
barges on both sides, bound 
up-stream. 

“No good!” the Zanzibari 
mate growled as he pointed to 
the town. ‘Bloody place! 
bloody mans ! ” 

It was one of the largest 
towns, and certainly the ugliest, 
I had seen on the river bank. 
Tier after tier of plain, square, 
mud buildings sloped up from 
the water and stretched back 
into the empty desert. By the 
foreshore lay some native craft 
—high - hulled, _ tall - masted 
mahailas; graceful mashufs ; 
round, black, bowl - shaped 
goufas. The town seemed to be 
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almost deserted. All its male 
inhabitants appeared to have 
gathered on the open ground 
at the down-stream end of it, 
and even the phlegmatic mate 
now watched them anxiously, 
If I liked the look of the town 
but little, I liked the look of 
its male population even legs, 
Every man had a rifle slung 
across his back. Linked am. 
in-arm with each other, they 
danced round in a huge cirele, 
chanting as they went. Evi- 
dently they were summoning 
up courage for some dirty 
deed. Their chant was one 
that must have been familiar 
to most officers of the original 
expeditionary force. I have no 
idea of the words they used 
nor of their meaning, but they 
always sounded to me like— 

*““ Oysters — to-night! Oy- 
sters—to-night ! ”’ 

I could now see that the 
crew of the tug aground on the 
crossing was making frantic 
efforts to get her off. Until 
they succeeded I could not get 
over it, so I slowed the engines 
as we swept past the town and 
the howling mob of Arabs, let 
go the anchor, and swung 
round head up-stream. Just 
as I anchored the paddler down 
below did the same; she could 
not get over the crossing either. 
Within a quarter of a mile 
three vessels lay stationary 
right under the noses of those 
distinctly hostile tribesmen. 
Now was the opportunity to 
find out why the paddler was 
trying to get up-stream. 
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“Here,” I shouted to the 
** Can you sema- 


officer. 
ph ore ? ? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then get hold of a couple 
of caps, or something, get out 
on the platform in front of 
the bridge, and call up that 
paddle steamer.” 

Very soon the petty officer 
was making the call sign. It 
was promptly answered from 
the top of the paddler’s awning 
by an army signaller properly 
equipped with flags. 

“ Ready, sir,” cried the petty 
officer. 

“Signal : ‘ Why are you pro- 
ceeding up-stream ? ’ ” 

Back came the reply— 

“T have two barge-loads of 
ammunition for the 6th 
Division.” 

“Answer: ‘Turn round 
and run down-stream. The divi- 
sion is retreating.’ ”’ 

The reply to that rather dis- 
gusted me. It was— 

“The O.C. troops requires 
official confirmation of that.” 

“Damn!” I said. 

I turned my attention to the 
bank again and immediately 
got cause for real anxiety. 
Arabs were gathering from all 
sides. From the direction of 
Umm-al-Tubul a group of 
horsemen galloped in and began 
to gesticulate. The news they 
brought was evidently re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. There 
would now be between five and 
six hundred Arabs either gath- 
ered together outside the town 
or streaming in. The chant 
about the oysters ceased and 
4 ew and angrier shout arose. 
The dancing circle broke up; 
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the men began to unsling their 
rifles and form themselves into 
groups. The situation looked 
really ugly. 

I determined to show my 
teeth and put up a little bluff. 
There had been rain that morn- 
ing, and the guns in the horse- 
boats were covered with tar- 
paulins. I ordered the gunner 
to remove those from the gun 
nearest the right bank, and to 
slew the gun round so that its 
muzzle would point straight at 
the town. If needs be and the 
Arabs commenced to attack 
the paddler, which, by reason 
of the situation of the deep 
channel, was only fifty yards 
from their bank, I could back 
up my bluff. I meant to fight 
for that ammunition; and I 
made up my mind then that, 
even at the risk of being cut 
off by the Turks at the next 
bend which approached the 
Bagdad-Kut road, my first 
move would be to drop the 
horse-boats into a firing position 
and order the gunner, from that 
point-blank range, to blow the 
town to fragments. 

The petty officer on his own 
initiative took a hand in the 
game, and the pom-pom was 
also slewed round until it 
pointed straight at the mob. 
Almost breathless with sus- 
pense I awaited the result of 
my bluff. I imagine the Arabs 
must have thought the Mah- 
soudi a defenceless vessel tow- 
ing two small barges ; the dirty 
White Ensign probably con- 
veyed no warning to them. 
The bluejackets in the horse- 
boat jumped to carry out the 
gunner’s orders ; the tarpaulins 
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flew off the great gun; inch 
by inch it was elevated, then 
majestically its wicked-looking 
muzzle swung round toward the 
town. The effect on the crowd 
ashore was electrical and almost 
instantaneous. The deep- 
throated roar died away in an 
astonished “Ah!” A ripple 
as of a wave on the ocean ran 
along the irregular groups. In 
less than three minutes every 
Arab in that multi-coloured 
throng was squatting on the 
desert. The ensuing silence was 
startling. 

I turned my attention to 
the crossing. The tug, which 
had run an anchor away, was 
moving. Before long she would 
be off and proceeding down- 
stream, and there was no reason 
why the paddler should not be 
away down-stream now. The 
Arabs on the bank seemed to 
be quite subdued for the time 
being, and the only thing I 
could think of was to row down 
to the paddler in the Mahsoudi’s 
boat, which was lying astern of 
one of the horse-boats. <A 
couple of Arabs from the crew 
manned the boat, and gave 
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I felt that I could deal wit, 
him on rather more than equ 
terms. Anyhow, I need use no 
euphemisms. 

“The skipper of this boat 
has cold feet,” he whispered, 
““He’s frightened to go o 
up-stream.”’ 

I knew the captain of the 
boat well. He had been rm. 
ning on the Tigris for years 
before the war, and spoke 
Arabic perfectly. Likewise he 
was @ man who had proved 
his courage on many occasions 
during the campaign. 

“Cold feet be damned!” I 
shouted rudely. “If you try 
to get up-stream the ship will 
be captured and all your an- 
munition with her. What is 


any of it left— is in full retreat, 
somewhere out there.” I 
pointed vaguely toward the 
east. ‘There’s nothing be- 
tween you and the Turks.” 
The O.C.’s jaw dropped. I 
hobbled aboard the paddler, 
he following closely in my 
wake. The captain was stand- 
ing on the bridge watching the 
Arabs ashore, and his face was 


way powerfully. As I passed very glum. 
the tug, her skipper informed ** Good morning,” I cried. 
me cheerfully that he would “Good morning,” he re 


be off in five minutes. 

The O.C. troops on the pad- 
dler—the troops consisted of a 
small guard—met me as I 
clambered aboard one of the 
barges. To my satisfaction I 
saw that he was only a captain. 
Though carrying fewer stars 
than he, I was invested with 
the temporary glory of being 
senior naval officer there, and 


plied rather sourly. Then his 
face brightened. ‘Oh, it’s 
you! I’m very glad to see 
you.” 

“You had better weigh and 
get off down-stream as if the 
devil were after you,” I told 
him. “The army is behind 
you now.” 

“Some Arabs on the bank 
told me that an hour ago,” the 
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skipper replied _ ironically. 
“Have you time for a quick 

Thad, and the O.C. troops— 
eonvinced at last—joined us. 
Then I pushed off and returned 
to the Mahsoudi. The tug was 
off the mud and was turning. 
I got on the Mahsoudi’s bridge 
to find that the black, but 
thoughtful, mate had the anchor 
aweigh. The Arabs ashore still 
squatted on the ground, and 
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they remained like that, our 
pom-pom glaring over the stern 
at them, until we disappeared 
round a bend. Just before 
that I saw something drifting 
about in the middle of the 
Tigris. It was the Mahsoudi’s 
boat. One of the criminals 
who had rowed me down to the 
paddler had made the painter 
fast, on our return, with a 
slippery hitch, and I had to 
leave the boat behind. 


VII. 


Early in the afternoon the 
Mahsoudi was steaming down 
a long reach which trended 
away to the north-east, and 
she was thus heading again 
directly toward the rough track 
which leads straight from Bag- 
dadto Kut. Suddenly I became 
aware that we were closing in 
on the troops. First, I heard 
scattered rifle fire, then I saw 
a long, dense, continuous cloud 
of dust. This was splendid: the 
division had got away from 
Umm-al-Tubul after all. 

I pitied the men marching 
there on the bank. On the 
way up, along that very track, 
I had frequently to wheel my 
horse out of the column to get 
@ breath of pure air, for the 
dust was suffocating. Out in 
the middle of the river all the 
air was pure. I felt very con- 
tented as I leant against the 
bridge rails, smoked my pipe, 
‘and watched the marching col- 
umn. Then a gust of cross 
wind cleared away the dust 
from a portion of the line, and 


my content promptly vanished. 
I gave a gasp of dismay that 
nearly choked me, and my 
heart seemed to stop. The 
men marching along the bank 
just opposite the Mahsoudi 
were Turks! Their canary- 
coloured uniforms were unmis- 
takable! This was the end of 
everything. 

Yet there seemed to be some 
mistake. About a mile and a 
half ahead the paddler was 
placidly steaming down-stream. 
With a celerity I had not 
thought possible I jumped for 
my field-glasses which were 
hanging on the opposite side 
of the bridge and turned them 
on to the column. The men 
were now clearly _ visible. 
Turks, right enough! but un- 
armed! They were the pris- 
oners who were marching with 
the division. Khaki-clad men 
carrying rifles and a mounted 
British: officer now came in 
sight ; from behind there came 
another burst of rifle fire; our 
rearguard cavalry were carry- 
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ing on a running fight with 
Arab horsemen. 

A signaller from the division 
called me up. I was required 
to bank in and take some 
wounded on- board. I turned 
the Mahsoudi round and went 
alongside the mud. The 
wounded were walking cases, 
and their embarkation was 
superintended by a staff major, 
p.s.c. I had noticed that since 
leaving Aziziyah the ship had 
been very cranky ; indeed, the 
mate assured me she had been 
inclined that way ever since 
the pom-pom was mounted, 
and, of course, the wounded 
men already on the top deck 
made her worse. To ease her 
somewhat I had got the awning 
and spars over that deck dis- 
mantled, but this extra load 
of wounded up there—for there 
was nowhere else to put them— 
was bound to make matters 
worse. I felt I must lodge a 
protest with the staff major. 

I do not know if a course in 
the stability and ballasting of 
ships is included in the Staff 
College curriculum, but cer- 
tainly that major dealt with 
my protest very skilfully. He 
surveyed the whole outfit from 
all angles critically, then gave 
his verdict with a very charm- 
ing smile. 

“My dear fellow,” he 
gurgled, “ how could you pos- 
sibly capsize with a horse-boat 
carrying a 4°7 gun lashed on 
each side? It couldn’t be 


done ; now, could it ? ” 

He was right of course—up 
to a point; but I could have 
told him that the horse-boats 





were not always alongside, and 
when they were not the Mab. 
soudi was frequently broadside 
on to the current. However, 
I was in no mood for an argu. 
ment and only wanted to be 
off again. Having lodged my 
protest I was quite prepared to 
carry on, although I do not 
suppose it was ever noted; 
for, still smiling and chuckling, 
the staff major retired, and we 
cast off from the bank. 

Almost immediately the river 
began to wind toward the 
south, and again we were run- 
ning away from the army. 
Greatly cheered by the know- 
ledge that it had got out of 
the desperate predicament it 
was in that morning I gaily 
steamed on. The sun began 
to draw down to the horizon. 
Mesopotamia is, or was, 4 
poisonous land, and I hated it, 
but the memories of the divine 
intoxication of its evening lights 
will always be with me. 

They were at their best that 
evening. The sun-rays slanting 
across the empty desert turned 
its hollows into pools of purple, 
its scattered mounds into pro- 
minent points of orange. The 
sky turned to the colour of 
copper, the few low-lying clouds 
stretched across it were of a 
slaty blue edged with glittering 
gold. The sun, low down on 
the horizon, was blood-red. 
The river, reflecting the sky 
and sun, was also coloured 
like copper with a broad track 
of blood right across it. On 
the right bank was a small, 
square, mud fort and five lonely 
palms; they showed black 
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inst the western horizon ; 
and peace seemed to be every- 


Event had followed event on 
that memorable day till one 
felt one had neither the capa- 
city nor desire to take on any- 
thing new. All I wished for 
was a peaceful place in which 
to anchor until daylight. Then 
I saw a figure emerge from the 
serub on top of the left bank 
and dash down the terraced 
mud to the water’s edge. An- 
other Arab, I thought wearily, 
and I wondered what he was 
up to. Yet his bare legs 
looked strangely white. I 
reached for my field-glasses. 
No, by God! a British soldier 
clad only in a grey shirt, and 
gesticulating wildly. 

I sheered the Mahsoudi to- 
ward the bank and slowed the 
engines. The soldier came run- 
ning along the hard mud to 
meet her. He had evidently 
been used to wearing shorts, 
for in grotesque contrast with 
the white of his legs, brown 
bands of sun-burn were con- 
spicuous round both his knees. 
Here was a job for the boat, 
and I cursed the wretch who 
had put the slippery hitch in 
the painter. To save time, 
could I risk the unseamanlike 
trick of going alongside the 
bank stern on to the current ? 
I thought I might, then noticed 
a spit of mud running well out 
into the river just below where 
the soldier now was. 

It would not do. I must 
tum the ship round and go 
alongside the bank head up in 
the proper way. I ordered the 
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helm hard-a-port and the 
engines full speed ahead. As 
the vessel shot away from the 
bank and turned her stern 
toward the man, he shouted, 
and never have I heard terror 
and despair more emphatically 
expressed by a human voice. 

“My God, sir! Don’t leave 
me! Don’t leave me!” 

“T won't leave you,” I 
shouted back  reassuringly. 
“Stand by to jump when we 
come alongside.” 

By that time I had got wise 
to most of the Mahsoudi’s 
tricks, and could handle her 
almost like a rowing-boat. She 
was quickly heading up-stream, 
but in the process of turning 
she had drifted some distance 
below the soldier. He looked 
as if he would like to come 
down to meet me—I was glad 
he did not because of the spit 
—but he was glancing fearfully 
over his shoulder at the scrub 
on top of the bank. This drew 
my attention up there also. It 
was now half dark, and objects 
were difficult to distinguish, 
but surely something moved 
then. Yes! a white horse. 
Again something moved! an 
Arab. The whole scrub was 
moving. It was only thirty 
yards away, and was alive 
with Arabs. 

I did not require to warn 
anyone either in the _ horse- 
boats or on board the ship. 
All eyes for some time had been 
riveted on the soldier on the 
bank. I think the Gurkhas 
spotted the Arabs in the scrub 
before I did. There was a 
sharp order from their naik, 
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and the bolts of their rifles 
rattled. The petty officer leant 
against the shoulder - piece of 
the pom-pom, his eye squinting 
along the sights. In the horse- 
boats rifles were being handed 
round. 

Bitter thoughts rushed 
through my brain. From the 
high bank the Arabs could 
sweep the deck with their fire, 
and they had only to disable 
the mate, the gunner, the petty 
officer and myself, and the 
ship was theirs, for the current 
was sweeping her into the 
beach. We were trapped; the 
guns were useless. For the 
sake of one private soldier I 
had placed my precious charge, 
and many wounded men, in 
extreme jeopardy. Yet I re- 
member thinking with almost 
a savage exultation that I 
would not have had it other- 
wise. I could not have left 
that man whatever the conse- 
quences might be. 

Of one thing I was certain : 
there would be a bloody mix- 
up before the end, although 
I might not be alive to see it. 
I glanced back along the upper 
deck. Tense and expectant, 
the sturdy Gurkhas stood at 
the ready, while the wounded 
men who could move, grasping 
their rifles, were falling in 
behind them. My nerves were 
on edge. Would the first single 
shot which would herald a 
general volley never come ? 
There was a breathless silence 
everywhere as the starboard 
horse-boat slowly closed in to- 
ward the mud. The gap of 
water between it and the wait- 
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ing soldier narrowed. Six feet! 


Three feet ! 
broken ! 

“Jump, mate,” the gunne 
roared in a stentorian voigg 
that came echoing back from 
the high bank. 

The soldier made a flying 
leap which landed him in the 
middle of a group of blue 
jackets, and lay there gasping 
and sobbing as if his heart 
would break. 

** Hard-a-starboard ! ” 

I limped over to the tele- 
graph and rang the engine 
full speed ahead again. The 
stern-wheel beat the water 
violently ; the Mahsoudi’s head 
began to swing outward; the 
keel of the inside horse-boat 
caught on the spit of mud, but, 
after a slight retardation, this 
only caused the whole outfit 
to swing more quickly. We 
shot out from the bank, and 
the distance between us and it 
increased rapidly. Then, at 
last, there came a blaze of 
fire from the Arabs—an im- 
potent, exasperated fusilade. 
It hit nothing but the poor 
old ‘fundel,’ which had some 
more of its new black paint 
chipped off, and we did not 
bother to reply. 

In the gathering darkness we 
hastened down-stream. ‘The 
soldier, now looking like 4 
sailor, for his partial nakedness 
had been covered by clothes 
given him by the kindly gun’ 
crew, was brought on the bridge. 
For a time he could say noth- 
ing: he stood before me speech- 
less, his throat making queer 
little swallowing motions. 


The silence was 
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Then gradually he told me 
that he and a chum, during a 
temporary halt of the retreat- 

column, had lain down 
under the shade of a bush a 
little way off the track and 
dept like logs. The moving 
of of the column had not dis- 
turbed them, and apparently 
they had not been missed. 
They wakened to find them- 
selves in the hands of the 
Arabs—as their company 
commander had warned them 
would be the case. With a 
refinement of cruelty—or, as a 
political officer afterwards sug- 
gested to me, because they 
wanted to avoid covering the 
soldier’s clothes with blood— 
some of those monsters held 
him fast while they stripped 
his mate naked and deliber- 
ately cut his throat. They 
were just stripping him when 
he noticed the mast and funnel 
of the Mahsoudi through the 
scrub. With a despairing burst 
of strength he had broken 
away from them and dashed 
down the bank. 

He further told me, quite 
simply, that he had been vio- 
lently sick twice in the horse- 
boat, and he still trembled in 
a scared sort of way. I gave 
him some brandy, and he went 
off to join a few of the men of 
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his regiment who were among 
the wounded on board. He 
was a nice-looking lad from 
somewhere in the South of 
England, only twenty-one, and 
he had been barely a month in 
the country. He came from 
India with a draft from a 
Territorial regiment. 

Risky as night navigation on 
the Tigris was at the time, I 
determined to put some dis- 
tance between the Mahsoudi 
and that particular crowd of 
Arabs. I made up my mind 
to run until midnight, then 
anchor in the safest-looking 
reach I could find. About 
eight o’clock, however, I sud- 
denly discovered steamers 
moored along the left bank. I 
banked in astern of them, tied 
up, went ashore and found out 
that, all unknown to myself, I 
had arrived at Shadie, where 
the division intended to halt. 

About nine o’clock the head 
of the retreating column ar- 
rived. It began the day by 
fighting a hard battle and— 
breathing dust continuously— 
had marched ever since, cover- 
ing thirty-six miles between 
Umm-al-Tubul and Shadie. As 
the battalions arrived the men, 
foodless, lay down on the road 
and slept where they halted. 
What a day! 


VII. 


Dawn next morning was ac- 
companied by a blustering, 
cold, north-west wind. At day- 
light all the ships lying at 
Shadie left for Kut, the Mah- 


soudi bringing up the rear. 
When I emerged from the 
dog kennel on to the bridge 
in the half-dark I became 
aware of a strange figure stand- 
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ing beside the wheel. 
me about two minutes to realise 
that it was the stern-wheeler’s 
skipper. I had not seen him 
since we left Bustan, so it 
was small wonder I did not 
recognise him readily. In fact 
I had almost forgotten he was 
on board. 

He assured me, with a sepul- 
chral cough, that he was still 
far from well, but thought he 
could carry on now. The 
Mahsoudi’s moorings were let 
go. I turned her round, and 
told the skipper to get on with 
it. Hedid—very well. He cer- 
tainly knew the river, and 
negotiated without mishap 
many nasty bends. About nine 
o’clock the minaret of Kut 
came in sight; then the wire- 
less poles, the outer mud walls 
and finally the houses. Just 
abreast of the town there was 
a broad, but very shallow and 
nasty, crossing, and we found 
nearly half the convoy aground 
on it. The skipper took it 
without hesitation, and very 
soon the Mahsoudi was along- 
side the bank and the wounded 
on board were being transferred 
to hospital. 

Shortly afterwards I was 
having breakfast in the dog 
kennel, and a friend who had 
come aboard—an officer in the 
Supply and Transport Corps 
stationed at Kut—was leaning 
against the doorway. We were 
exchanging news and rumours. 
Suddenly, borne on the fresh 
wind which was blowing down- 
stream, there came a faint 
boom. It was quickly followed 
by several others. Consider- 


It took 
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ably startled, I left my break 
fast and went out on deg 
to listen. The booming emp. 
tinued. 

“Guns, by God!” the Supply 
and Transport man exclaimed, 

Ominous! Surely the Tuy 
must again be close on the 
heels of the sorely harassed 
retreating column. From the 
Shushan lying ahead I wa 
hailed by the gunner subaltem, 
He had orders to place the 
4°7 guns in position for the 
immediate defence of the town. 
I towed the horse-boats up- 
stream to the position selected 
and dropped them. I never 
saw those splendid guns’ crews 
again. I backed the Mahsoudi 
down-stream, and once more 
banked in alongside the water- 
front of Kut. My friend from 
the Supply and Transport r- 
turned. 

Attached to my regiment, 
which was then down in Basra, 
was an officer who—probably 
because he was about twice the 
age of most other subalterms— 
was known to the whole force 
as Daddy. Daddy was the 
most incurable optimist in 
Mesopotamia, and frequently 
his optimism had unpleasant 
results. He wandered about 
everywhere, and usually re 
turned to the mess late for 
dinner with glorious news. On 
many occasions he assured us 
on excellent authority that our 
fleet was through the Darda- 
nelles and was bombarding Oon- 
stantinople; that America, 
Bulgaria and Holland had en- 
tered the war on our side ; and 
that the French had. broken 
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right through on the Western 
Front. The regiment got to 
know his little ways and took 
little notice of them, but un- 
fortunately he used to spread 
his glad tidings further afield. 
Many a lively jubilation was 
initiated on the strength of 
Daddy’s genial but startling 
communications ; the reactions 
were frequently heart-breaking. 
At last, in an endeavour to 
eure his almost incredible opti- 
mism, the staff sent him up the 
river and appointed him to a 
thoroughly unattractive job at 
Kut. 

Daddy was my next visitor 
on board the Mahsoudi. He 
came along the bank swinging 
a great stick that looked like 
a shepherd’s crook, spotted 
me, and darted aboard. He 


got hold of my hand and 


worked my arm like a pump 
handle. 

“Hullo, m’ cheery lad! How 
goes it?” he cried with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Not so bad!” 

“That’s right! That’s 
right! Well, the reinforce- 
ments are pouring up the river.” 

“What in?” I asked dubi- 
ously, for most of the river 
boats in Mesopotamia were 
either in Kut or on their way 
down-stream with wounded. 

Daddy ignored that question. 

“And the new monitor, the 
Butterfly, ought to be here 
to-morrow morning,” he con- 
tinued. 

“We'll need her,” said the 
Supply and Transport man 
gloomily, “seeing that we’ve 
lost the Firefly and the Comet.” 
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“Lost the Firefly and the 
Comet!” Daddy shouted in- 
dignantly. “Lost the Firefly 
and the Comet! What the 
devil do you mean? Who told 
you that ? ” 

Daddy raised his crook to- 
ward heaven, and I felt he 
was in danger of bursting with 
indignation. 

“Daddy,” the Supply and 
Transport man replied solemnly, 
“be careful or you'll have an 
apoplectic fit. Inthe meantime 
what’s this ?” 

He indicated an armed launch 
making in toward the bank 
just under our stern. It was 
the Sumana—loaded right down 
to her deck line. She was 
crowded with wounded soldiers 
and naval ratings; there was 
not room on board of her for 
another soul. Standing right 
forward in the bows was a 
group of naval officers, which 
included the S.N.O., the cap- 
tain of the Comet and the 
captain of the Firefly, the 
latter heavily bandaged. Of 
course the 8.N.O. could go 
aboard of any of his ships and 
fly his pennant if he liked; 
but what were the captains of 
the Firefly and the Comet doing 
there ? 

“Yes. What does that mean, 
Daddy ? ” I asked. 

I turned round and dis- 
covered that I was addressing 
the air. Daddy had unosten- 
tatiously slipped ashore, and 
was now striding rapidly along 
the river bank. 

That afternoon the second 
line transport of the division 
rolled into Kut, and from one 
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of the transport officers I 
learned that the guns we heard 
in the morning were those of 
our horse-gunners seeing off 
some Arabs. All touch with 
the Turks had been lost since 
leaving Umm-al-Tubul. The 
troops were bivouacking for 
the night at Shumran, and 
would march in the following 
day. 

Next morning I borrowed a 
quiet pony from the Supply 
and Transport man—for my 
leg was still badly swollen— 
and with him I rode out to the 
blockhouses to watch the divi- 
sion arrive. It was preceded 
by some carts raising con- 
siderable dust, through which 
the head of the column pres- 
ently appeared. 

“Here they come!” my 
friend whispered, almost with 
awe, as if he were frightened 
of what he was about to see. 

An Indian battalion was lead- 


The next day all the ships, 
with the exception of an armed 
launch which remained through- 
out the siege, left Kut. Still 
on the sick list and unable to 
rejoin my unit I retained com- 
mand of the Mahsoudi, which 
on this occasion moved off in 
the van of the convoy. Free 
of the horse-boats, she seemed 
strangely handy. Just as it 
was getting dark I anchored 
in a straight reach thirty miles 
below Kut and watched the 
armada of strange craft as its 
ill-assorted units also came to 
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ing. The men were @ 
haggard, bedraggled and almost 
unbelievably weary. The 
grimy faces and sunken blood. 
shot eyes conveyed the jm. 
pression that they were me 
who had descended into hell, 
seen what was there, and re. 
turned. Doubtless they im. 
agined that life could hold m 
greater hardships than those 
they had endured since that 
evening twelve days ago when, 
full of high spirits, they marched 
away from Lajj hoping their 
next halt would be in Bagdad. 
They were wrong—the dead 
they left behind them wer 
the lucky ones. 

As I watched those men, the 
remnants of what had been a 
magnificent regiment, dragging 
themselves past the line of 
blockhouses—it could not be 
said they were marching—a 
lump came into my throat and 
I turned away. 






an anchor. The rattling of 
chain cables of various calibres 
broke the stillness of the silent 
evening. 

The Arab members of the 
Mahsoudi’s crew were in fine 
fettle. They detested the work 
they were doing, and badly 
wanted to get back to their 
homes in Basra. Poor devils ! 
I thought, as I ate my evening 
meal in the dog kennel. Alas! 
I possessed a secret which, 
at that time, I had not shared 
with anyone on board: for 
some reason the Mahsoudi 
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had to return to Kut in 
the morning after all the other 
ships had gone on. From the 
lower deck there came the 
sound of the skipper’s voice ; 
he was talking in loud, con- 
fident, animated tones to the 
mate and the engineer. He, I 
knew, would be quiet; enough 
in the morning; probably he 
would be ill again. I was not 
feeling exactly happy myself. 
The Mahsoudi’s boiler leaked 
badly ; in consequence she was 
very slow, and I doubted if 
she would get back to Kut at 
all against the current, in view 
of the hostility of the Arabs 
on the banks. However—hook- 
wm hai ! 

It was a dark night and 
bitterly cold. About half-past 
four in the morning as I lay 
snug beneath my blankets I 
heard anchors being hove up, 
then paddles splashing as ship 
after ship got under weigh and 
went past. I heartily wished I 
also was going off down-stream 
instead of returning on an al- 
most impossible errand. Fate, 
however, was about to inter- 
vene, a8 it had intervened that 
day when I lay under the 
High Wall of Al Mada’in. 

Suddenly I heard shouts from 
@ vessel ahead, then panic- 
stricken yells from my own 
crew. The petty officer, hap- 
pily still with me, hammered 
o my door. There was a 
rash, the crunching of iron 
Plates and the splintering of 
wood. Then the stern-wheeler 
heeled over till I thought she 
Was going to turn turtle. As 
I scrambled out on deck she 
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slowly recovered. A _ large 
paddler—the last of the fleet-— 
towing two barges, had tried 
to cross ahead of us, and mis- 
judging the strength of the 
current and the distance, had 
crashed into our port bow. Of 
course we were exhibiting no 
lights. I shook the skipper 
of that paddler warmly by the 
hand when I met him in the 
Basra Club a month later, but 
I fear I cursed him heatedly 
that morning. 

The poor old Mahsoudi was 
in a bad way. Her anchor 
had been torn out of the mud 
by the impact, and when the 
paddler backed clear I dis- 
covered we were adrift. I 
tried the steering gear; it was 
useless. The  stern-wheeler 
drifted into the bank and lay 
against it. That was bad 
enough at a place where Arabs 
might come round at any mo- 
ment, but worse was to follow. 
Investigation with lamps re- 
vealed a large hole in the port 
side abreast of the engine-room 
and right on the water-line. 
The copper main steam-pipe 
was badly dented in two places, 
and one of the steering chains 
was broken. A _ hail came 
across the water from the 
paddler whose skipper would 
be anxious to get on. 

** Are you all right ? ” 

*‘ No, damn it, far from it,” 
I replied. “ You had better 
stand by. You may have to 
take us aboard.” 

Daylight was just coming in. 
The Gurkhas lined the upper 
deck rails prepared to fire at 
anything that showed on the 
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bank. While some of the 
Mahsoudi’s crew feverishly 
shifted bhoosa bales from the 
port side of the upper deck 
to the starboard to list her 
and lift the hole in her side 
clear of the water, the mate 
managed to connect the steer- 
ing chain, and the engineer 
tried the engines. He reported 
the pressure of steam would 
be so slight that the ship would 
be unable to make more than 
four knots. Just then I noticed 
the Mahsoudi’s skipper.  Al- 
most crazy with fear, he was 
working like a beaver—plugging 
up the hole in the hull with a 
sheep-skin. 

I had reason then to be 
pleased that no one on board 
but myself knew we had to 
return to Kut. The engineer 
of the Mahsoudi was a non- 
descript Indian who had learned 


his profession as a boiler boy 
in Bombay. He had all the 
cunning of his class, and had 
he known we were under orders 
to go back up-stream he could 
have regulated the steam so 
that the ship could not stem 


the current. I went on the 
bridge and sheered her out into 
the stream. Then I rang up 
full speed ahead on the engines 
and watched the bank. The 
objects on it hardly altered 
their positions ; the Mahsoudi 
was barely holding her own. 
I sent for the engineer. 

“Ts that all the steam you 
can give me ? ” I demanded. 

“Yes, sah. Engine open full 
out ; boiler blowing off ; steam 
no come through pipe.” 
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It was obviously useless tp 
attempt to go up the rive, 
I hailed the paddler. 

“I can manage now,” | 
shouted. “Report to the 
S.N.O. that I can’t stem the 
current and am carrying 
down-stream.” 

The paddler went off at full 
speed—I expect her skipper 
was anxious to rejoin the ¢con- 
voy—and I turned round and 
followed. Before long she was 
out of sight. Abreast of Sheik 
Saad village I met a tug with 
the 8.N.O. aboard and ex. 
plained my plight to him. He 
sent me a mechanic from the 
Naval Air Service—a man who 
in civil life was a marine 
engineer. He reported that 
he could do no more than the 
Mahsoudi’s engineer had done, 
so, there and then, I wa 
ordered to proceed down to 
Basra. 

I never caught up with the 
convoy. That night, feel- 
ing very lonely, I anchored in 
a broad reach. About two 
o’clock in the morning I was 
wakened by the curious double 
report which indicates that a 
rifle has * been fired directly 
toward you. I suddenly re- 
membered that the bunk in 
the dog kennel was above the 
level of the sand bags pro- 
tecting the bridge. Cursing 
heartily I scrambled out, hauled 
the valise and its contents on 
to the floor, and got under 
the blankets again. Three shots 
were fired at us from the bank: 
two whistled harmlessly over- 
headand thethird rattledagainst 
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the ‘fundel,’ which once again 
paid the penalty for its con- 
spicuousness. 

The next night we lay along- 
side the bank at Amara and 
received coal and rations. At 
daylight we pushed off again. 
It was now a pleasure trip for 
me, We were finished with 
sniping, and we had the whole 
river to ourselves save when, 
at Qala Salih, we met a paddle 
steamer toiling slowly up-stream 
crowded with men of the Fron- 
tier Force Brigade—the first of 
the reinforcements. A perfect 
homeward - bound atmosphere 
pervaded the little stern- 
wheeler, and the Arab skipper 
was now as chirpy as a Sparrow. 
I let him carry on, sat on the 
bridge and smoked and lazed 
inthesun. On we went through 
the Narrows; past Ezra’s 


Tomb with its glittering blue 
dome surrounded by rustling 


palms; past Kurna at the 
junction of the two rivers, and 
so into the broad Shatt-al-Arab. 
The bare desert had now given 
way to continuous date-palms, 
and over the top of these we 
suddenly saw the masts of tall 
ships. Busy Basra lay just 
round the next bend. 

I brought the Mahsoudi to 
in the naval anchorage in what 
Thope was a smart seamanlike 
Manner, hailed a bellum and 
went to see the S.N.O. aboard 
his sea-going sloop. He and 
his officers were now immacu- 
late in blue uniforms, white 
collars, gold braid and brass 
buttons. In shabby khaki I 
crawled up the gangway feeling 
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that I was the only dirty thing 
in sight. 

And what will you do 
now?” the S.N.O. asked at 
the end of our interview. 

“Go back to my regiment, 
sir. Luckily it’s in Basra.” 

“You look as if you would 
be the better of a spell in 
hospital.” 

I still wished to avoid hos- 
pitals, and told him so. 

* Well, good-bye, and thanks 
very much,” said he. 

And so, after seventeen days’ 
service, I took my discharge 
from the Royal Navy. True— 
allowing for slight defects in 
memory—though this tale is, 
I doubt if my name ever 
appeared in the archives of 
the Admiralty. Mesopotamia 
at that time was a land of 
makeshifts, and I was one of 
them. So, also, was the dear 
old Mahsoudi—dear to me for 
she carried me to freedom. 
The next time I saw her she, 
too, had passed from under the 
White Ensign, for the cam- 
paign out there had been modern- 
ised. She was flying a blue 
ensign of sorts and was being 
used as a floating canteen for 
the troops. I went on board 
her and bought a tube of tooth 
paste and a packet of razor 
blades. 

I have the tattered White 
Ensign which she flew at Ctesi- 
phon, yet. Shortly after our 
arrival in Basra a Lascar from 
the naval dockyard came 
aboard with a new one, and I 
just shoved the old one into my 
valise. 
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BY WESTON MARTYR. 


ONE inestimable privilege 
possessed by the citizens of 
this democratic nation is the 
liberty they enjoy of jeering 
publicly at their leaders—with- 
out fear of the consequences. 
Let us thank heaven, then, 
that we are not Italians or 
Russians or Turks; let us 
take advantage of our priceless 
freedom to fling scorn and de- 
rision at that eminent, that 


notorious politician, Mr Horatio. 


Squires. 

Horatio Squires, as a matter 
of fact, is not at the moment 
one of our official leaders, he 
and the Party he ornaments 
having been thrown from the 


seats of the mighty by the 


votes of the populace. But, 
though knocked Out, Horatio 
Squires is by no means Down. 
Far from it. He is very much 
up and doing, and he proposes 
to get himself In again without 
any loss of time. And the 
betting is he will succeed, 
because he possesses that first 
requisite of all successful leaders 
of democracy, a silver tongue. 
The Windbag! And that there 
should remain no doubt at all 
about this man’s calibre, do 
not forget he possesses also 
that hall-mark of the true 
statesman, @ silvery head of 
long hair. The posing mounte- 
bank! Is it worth while to 
pause and consider if there be 
anything more under Horatio 


Squires’ hat than hair ? Brains, 
for instance ? Oh! nonsense, 
See Mr Squires now, enjoying 
&@ quiet week-end in the country, 
Quiet week-ends in the country 
are not much in his line. He 
has no time for them. But 
he has found that the com- 
position of a Speech is mor 
easily and adequately effected 
in the quiet of the country 
than amid the distractions of 
the town. Which explains why 
Horatio Squires should be strid- 
ing along an utterly deserted 
stretch of beach, loudly emit- 
ting a string of noble ringing 
words, calculated expressly to 
move the hearts (and, with 
luck, the minds) of as many 
of his fellow-countrymen % 
possible. Accompanying with 
appropriate gestures the words 
he uttered and absorbed a 
always in the job on hand, 
Horatio Squires paced on. He 
rounded a little headland with- 
out noticing it, and presently 
he stopped, to crash his right 
fist emphatically into his left 
palm and drive home a point 
upon his imaginary (but 
thusiastic) audience. “ 
fate,” cried he, “of our great 
nation trembles in the balance. 
The Crisis is upon us, here and 
now ! We are face to face with 
the dread question: Which 
way will the balance fall! 
The contemplation of that issue 
might well daunt any man; 
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but I, my friends, J am not 
daunted. For, when I look 
ground me at the men and 
yomen filling this great hall— 
what do I see? I see a 
multitude of faces—intelligent 
faces, courageous faces, deter- 
mined faces— English faces. 
And I say to myself, it is by 
the brave will, the dogged 
strength and the intelligent 
yotes of such as these that the 
fateful scales will be weighed 
down. And I know that all 
will be well.” 

The burst of rude laughter 
which greeted this magnificent 
peroration made Mr Squires 
start, and then wince. He 
started because he was sur- 
prised to find he had a live 
audience, and he winced be- 
cause he knew that laughter 
can be as fatal to eminent 
politicians as death itself. He 
tumed to see @ small yacht 
moored close to the beach 
beside him. A very large man 
was seated in the yacht’s cock- 
pit, and all parts of the large 
man seemed to be shaking 
with mirth. 

“Go on, do!” said the large 
man, between spasms. ‘ Don’t 
mindme. Do it again. You’ve 
no notion how funny you 
looked. That was about the 
tipest mouthful of tripe I’ve 
ever had the luck to hear. Do 
g0 on. Ladle out another 
toughful. Good Gad! Is 
itt Ibis! Hanged if it isn’t 
Horatio Squires ! ” 

Mr Squires glared at the 

man in a manner that had 
vilted many a tough and over- 
wening heckler. Then he 
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walked on, withdrawing him- 
self, like a wise man, from a 
false position, with great dig- 
nity and some speed. _ It 
should be noted that he did 
not waste time and his thoughts 
by brooding over his unpleasant 
encounter. He said to himself, 
“Humph. Pity the fellow 
recognised me,’ and _ then 
brushed the large man and the 
large man’s laughter completely 
from his mind. He walked on, 
concentrating on his work, and 
in @ moment he was oblivious 
to everything else. He had 
attained, in fact, to that rare 
degree of concentration which 
some persons laugh at and call 
‘absence of mind.’ Which is 
stupid of them. 

Walking on soft sand is 
hard work, and high-pressure 
brain work is physically ex- 
hausting. When Mr Squires 
had quite finished the com- 
position of his Speech he began 
once more to register sensations 
from the world outside, and he 
immediately became aware that 
he was tired, thirsty, very 
hungry and a long, long way 
from his hotel. He turned at 
once and began to walk back 
along the beach, his mind now 
concentrated on the attain- 
ment, within the shortest pos- 
sible space of time, of a large 
pot of China tea and three, or 
perhaps four, poached eggs on 
toast. 

“Yes, four, I think,” said 
Mr Squires. “I had lunch 
nearly five hours ago and I’ve 
been hard at it since, so I’m 
certainly due for one of those 
horrid cold hunger-sweats of 
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mine if I don’t look out. 
Damn! I wish I hadn’t come 
so far. Hullo! There’s that 
yacht. Now I shall have to 
pass that confounded great 
oaf who jeered at me. He’s 
seen me, too. Dash it! He’s 
coming ashore. He’s going to 
accost me and make a damned 
nuisance of himself again. I 
know he is. Oh, curse!” 

“‘ Excuse me, sir,” said the 
large man, bearing down on Mr 
Squires, ‘‘but—you are Mr 
Horatio Squires, aren’t you ? 
I see you are. Well, sir, I 
want to tell you I didn’t know 
it was you when you passed 
just now, when I—er—was so 
rude. I want to assure you, if 
I’d known who it was, Id 
never have—— In fact, I want 
to apologise. I hope——” 

“Make your mind easy, my 
friend,” said Mr Squires 
graciously. “I had forgotten 
the incident, but I now re- 
member I was quoting aloud a— 
a@ passage from the work of one 
of our greatest Masters of 
English, and it seemed to amuse 
you. Well, why not? How- 
ever, it is never wise, if I may 
say so, to assume one has 
grasped the full significance or 
even the bare sense of any 
man’s words when all one has 
heard of them is a detached 
phrase quite divorced from its 
context. I fear I must hurry 
on now. Good evening to 
you.” 

*Oh! Look here!” ex- 
claimed the large man. 
* You're still angry with me, 
sir, I can see. I’m sorry. 
I’ve apologised and I really am 
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sorry. And I hate to leaye 
the thing like this, with you 
still thinking me a rude sort 
of a brute. I’m not, Teally. 
and I’d never forgive myself if 
you went away thinking I was, 
I don’t want to seem—pre- 
sumptuous, or anything; but 
I'd really be awfully relieved 
and pleased if you would step 
aboard my boat for just 4 
moment and let me offer you 
some little hospitality. 4 
whisky - and-soda, say? 1o 
drown all hard feelings.” 

“You're very kind,” said Mr 
Squires, brightening. “ And 
if, instead of whisky, you 
could by any chance offer 
me a cup of tea, I should be 
charmed.” 

“Great!” cried the large 
man. “Step right aboard, and 
I'll have the kettle boiling in 
five minutes.” 

“The truth is,” said Mr 
Squires, gingerly walking up 
the plank which served as 4 
gangway, “‘the truth is, the 
hurry I mentioned just now 
was caused entirely by the 
fact that I need my tea very 
badly. I find my long walk 
has made me hungry. E 
tremely so, indeed.” 

“ Splendid ! ” cried the large 
man. “I'll soon fix that for 
you. Down here, sir, into the 
cabin—and mind you don't 
bump your head. Now 8 
there anything in particular 
you’d fancy? A tin of sar 
dines, say, or——” 

** Strangely 


enough,” al- 
swered Mr Squires, “ my fancy 
turns strongly towards ¢ge. 
Poached eggs. I hope I dont 
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deplete your larder, but three, 
or even four poached eggs——”’ 
“Say no more,” said the 
lage man. “I can’t poach 
‘em, but I’ll fry you four in a 
jiffy. How’ll that do?” 
“Beautifully,” replied Mr 
Squires, sinking back with a 
sigh upon the settee cushions. 
“Beggs are in the deck 
locker,” said the large man. 
“Tl just——” He climbed 
the companion ladder and shut 
the cabin hatch behind him. 
The shutting of the hatch 
darkened the little cabin, but 
the light from the ports enabled 
Mr Squires to see he was 
enclosed within a compartment 
some eight feet square and five 
high, and furnished in the 
manner usual to most small 
yachts. From the deck above 
came sounds of activity, the 


rattle of chain, the thump of 
ropes falling on the planking, 
the squealing of blocks and the 
flapping of sails. 


“Hullo!” exclaimed Mr 
Squires. “ What the thunder is 
heup to?” He sprang to his 
fees and bumped his head 
against the cabin roof. It 
was not a very hard bump, 
but it seemed to Mr Squires 
that it caused him to stagger, 
and that the floor swung and 
tilted beneath his feet. He 
dutched wildly at nothing and 
fell backwards on to the settee. 
He watched, amazed, the cabin 
lamp swing out towards him 
against all the force of gravity, 
while an oilskin, hanging on a 
Peg, projected itself from the 

at an angle of 30 de- 
grees. Then realisation of what 
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these miracles meant came sud- 
denly to him, and, with a 
shout of “Hi! Here!” he 
scrambled to the cabin ladder. 
He strove, violently, with the 
hatch, which refused to open, 
and when he beat with his fist 
upon that solid teak he merely 
produced sounds that were 
drum-like and hollow. He 
shouted, “Hi! Let me out. 
What the devil are you doing ? 
Let me out, I say.” He 
listened. He heard the thump- 
ing of his heart, the lap and 
splash of little waves and the 
low murmuring of running 
waters. He shouted again, 
but the man on deck gave no 
sign that he heard, and re- 
mained most ominously silent. 
Then the boat pitched, with a 
cork-screw lurch, into a heavier 
sea, and flung Mr Squires rudely 
into the lee berth. He began 
to get up, but thought better 
of it and sat down again, 
saying “Steady ’—a remark 
addressed to himself, and not, 
as might be supposed, to the 
now wildly plunging boat. 

He sat very still for a while, 
his expression rapt, his thoughts 
withdrawn, turned inwards. 
Presently the pink ebbed slowly 
from his cheeks and he suffered 
@ sea-change. His face, from 
pallid white, turned sickly yel- 
low, then ghastly green, and 
those strange dark voids hidden 
deep within him, that had 
lately seemed so very empty, 
now seemed hideously filled. 
Filled with turgid sinuous coils, 
dank, mysterious and writhing. 
Filled! Filled full! Filled to 
the very brim—and overflow- 
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ing! In the beginning he was 
conscious of the materialisa- 
tion of the large man, rattling 
a bucket ; but from that time 
onwards his anguished spirit 
tore itself apart from all time 
and all space. A labouring and 
tortured soul, he passed through 
the aching Voids for tons 
uncounted, into the Bottomless 
Pit. When he returned to this 
world once more he found the 
bright sun shining on his face, 
and the large man standing 
over him with a mug of steam- 
ing coffee. 

“You drink this,” said the 
large man. “It’s dead calm 
now, so you ought to keep it 
down. If you do I'll turn-to 
and cook some breakfast. If 
ever a man needed grub inside 
him, I’d say it was you. Gosh! 
I thought you were going to 
pass out last night. You scared 
me, and I'll admit it. It’s one 
thing shanghaiing a man, but 
I’m hanged if I want your 
corpse on my hands. How’s 
that coffee feeling? Going to 
stay put?” 

* Yes—I think so,” answered 
Mr Squires. “Yes, it is. I 
should like some more, if there 
is some.” 

“Sure,” said the large man, 
grinning. ‘Now I'll fry you 
those eggs you didn’t get yester- 
day. I’ve shanghaied you, 
Squires; and I mean to keep 
you aboard here and out of 
mischief. But I don’t want 
you to think I’m going to do 
you any harm, or ill-treat you, 
or anything. You'll live aboard 
here just as I do—share and 
share alike. So don’t worry 
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yourself. As long as you keep 
quiet and don’t try any games 
you'll be all right. But dont 
you start looking for trouble, 
or I give you my word you'll 
find it! Understand?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mr Squires, 
“But I wonder if you under. 
stand what grave trouble you're 
making for yourself? Kidnap. 
ping! Well—I’m not precisely 
@ kid, you'll find. You'll be in 
prison for this within a week, 
my friend. And if you get 
out again under ten year 
you'll be lucky. I'll see to that. 
What’s your game? Ransom! 
If it is, instead of ten years in 
Dartmoor, you'll spend the 
rest of your life inside Colney 
Hatch. I'll see to that too!” 

“Don’t you worry,” said the 
large man. ‘“ Youre thirty 
miles off-shore, and as soon a8 
we get some wind you'll be 
farther off still. No one’s 
going to look for you out here. 
Why should they? I’m no 
worrying. And Colney Hatch 
is where you ought to be if 
you think I’m trying to hold 
up @ man to ransom these days. 
Here! Get yourself outside 
these eggs, and don’t waste 
time talking bilge and trymg 
to scare me. You can’t do it.” 

“ What is your game, then! . 
said Mr Squires. “ And for 
how long do you propose to 
play it? I’m in your power 
now, but it must be clear to 
you it can’t last. It will be 
my turn eventually. And I 
warn you, here and n0W, 
mean to make you suffer for 
this—to the extreme limit. You 
know who I am. You should 
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know I have some influence ; 
but I think, my friend, you'll 
be rather surprised to find how 
much influence I have. [I'll 
we all the power of the law, if 
necessary; but I don’t need 
the power of the law. I'll go 
far beyond it. I mean to be 
vindictive and implacable, and 
long before I’ve finished with 
you I'll make you wish you 
were dead. I may have to use 
bluff sometimes in my profes- 
sion, but don’t fool yourself 
I'm bluffing you now. I mean 
to have your scalp. I'll nail 
up your skin for this. But I'll 
give you one chance. Put me 
ashore, without fail, by day- 
light to-morrow and I’ll have 
mercy on you. I’ll do nothing. 
I'll let you off. And I do this 
because it is vastly more im- 
portant to me to keep a certain 


appointment to-morrow than it 
is to trouble about punishing 
you. You may thank your stars 


for that, my man. Now your 
fate’s in your own hands, and 
may God have mercy on you, 
for I'll have none, if you don’t 
do what I say. That’s all I 
have to say. Bite on it.” 

The large man bared his 
teeth, but not in a grin this 
time. “ Ah, rats!’ he snarled. 
“You talk too much. You 
get away with it ashore. But 
not here. No. You're out of 
your depth here. I know you, 
ad you can’t put a spell on 
me with your gup, you measly 
little twister. You and your 
ertain vastly § important 
appointment !_ Why, that’s the 
main reason I shanghaied you, 
you poor fool. You see, I 
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loathe you, Horatio Squires. 
You and all your dirty works. 
You and your works stink. 
And when I saw you on that 
beach I thought, by God, what 
a lark to get that little skunk 
aboard and twist his tail for 
him. I thought Id like to 
find out precisely what sort of a 
thing you were. I thought I’d 
like to see if the great Horatio 
Squires was as big and as fine 
@ man as they make him out 
to be in some of the picture 
papers. I thought I’d like to 
see what sort of man it was 
who pretended to lead and 
govern me and my poor old 
country—the sort of man who 
got us all into such a damned 
miserable mess. The thought 
tickled me, but I don’t think I’d 
have done it. But when I 
remembered to-morrow was the 
great day you and your papers 
have been making such a song 
about—well, that settled it. I 
made up my mind to shanghai 
you then and there. For you’ve 
overdone your advertising this 
time, Horatio Squires, as far 
as I’m concerned. It makes 
me spit every time I see your 
name in print, and these last 
few weeks, it seems to me, 
I’ve done nothing else. I’m 
tired of having it flung in my 
face that to-morrow’s the day 
Horatio Squires makes his Great 
Speech. To-morrow, as far as 
I can make out, you’re sup- 
posed to come out flat-footed 
into the open, at last, and 
explain your beastly Party’s 
latest beastly policy. To- 
morrow Horatio Squires is going 
to tell the world and the 
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British people what he pro- Never heard a shot fired jy 
poses to do for ’em—if only anger, eh?” 
they'll elect him. To-morrow “You lie, you furtive cur” 
the Albert Hall is going to be cried the large man. “TI geryeg 
full to the bung with mugs three years in France. Thre 
with their silly mouths hanging years, until I got knocked out, 
wide open, ready and eager to Three years, while you gat 
swallow all the lies you can snug at home and egged on me 
ladle into ’em. Yes. But your and my like. Egged us on to 
papers have said one true thing, protect the like of you. And 
anyway. To-morrow’s going now you sit there and sneer at 
to be a great day, all right— me. I never heard a shot fired 
only Horatio won’t be there! in anger, didn’t I? Me! Who 
So you can take it from me stuck out the Lombardzyde 
you won't be able to keep bombardment till just thesound 
that vastly important engage- and the shake of it jellied my 
ment of yours you talk about. brain and insides and——” 
Not if I can help it. I'll keep “Ah!” interrupted Mr 
one dirty little snake out of Squires. “ Thank you. That's 
mischief. And I reckon I’m what I wanted to know. I’m 
doing my country a damned beginning to understand. And 
good turn. And don’t talk so nowI apologise to you, humbly, 
big about scalps and what you for what I said. I was wrong. 
think you’re going to do to me. And perhaps you may think 
You're not on shore now, with you owe me an apology too. 
a policeman standing by. You say * egged you on I 
You’re aboard my ship, and did. I did my duty. I egged 
what J say here goes. I’m the on my two sons also; but they 
law here. And.what I say is, did not have your luck. They 
you keep your evil tongue quiet, were both killed.” 
you rat, you, or—or—or——”’ “Ah! I forgot that,” ex- 
The large man’s utterance claimed the large man. “I'm 
was here checked by a con- sorry. My temper’s not what 
vulsive stammer; his facial it was—since Lombardzyde. It 
muscles jerked and twitched; makes me say things some- 
and Mr Squires, observing this times I don’t quite mean. I 
sign, said, ‘Ah! So that’s it,is forgot about your sons. They 
it? Hum—— You're a bold were both good men. I'm very 
ruffian, to judge by your talk. sorry. Give me your plate and 
But, I wonder? You seem cup. I'll wash ’em.” 
very proud of having kidnapped “That was a good break- 
@ man old enough to be your fast,” said Mr Squires. “ Thank 
father, but it seems to me—— you. Ineededit badly. Your 
Yes. Obviously. You evaded a good cook—but you're a bad 
active service during the war, judge of men, my friend, or you 
didn’t you? What? Con- would never have put you 
scientious Objector, no doubt! spoke in my wheel at this pat 
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tiolar time. Look here! My 
absence to-morrow would cer- 
tainly be a disaster; but I 
yould just as certainly repair 
it, But it would waste time, 
and I have no time to waste. 
What is it exactly that you 
have against me? Will you 
tell me that ? ” 

“It’s no use talking,” an- 
gwered the large man. “I 
don’t like your politics, your 
principles, or your Party. And, 
4 a public man, I don’t like 
you. I think you and all you 
stand for are a danger to the 
country. And I think that if 
you and your Party get into 
power, particularly in this 
present crisis, you'll be just 
about fatal. So I’ve done 
what I can to put the lid on 
you. I think I’ve done rather 
well, You’re muzzled. You’re 


gagged. I’m doing a good job. 
They ought to give me a 


peerage for it. Anyway, I’m 
not worrying. We've got grub 
and water to last two weeks. 
I wish we’d got more. But 
well stay at sea as long as we 
tam, and then T’ll put you 
whore somewhere out of the 
way, where you'll have a job 
establish your identity and 
Tl have time to get clear 
before you can stir up trouble. 
There’s a little island I know 
of the French coast. There’s 
me farm on it, so you'll be 
il tight, but there’s no com- 
munication with the mainland 
fr days at a time. That’s 
viere I mean to maroon you. 
And then I’ll be off for a long 
muse, and I fancy you’ll have 
‘job to catch me. And if I 
VOL. CCXXX.—NO. MCCOXC. 
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am caught I don’t much care. 
I'll have done a real good job 
of work for the old country.” 
“Tf you think you’re doing 
that I can’t quarrel with you,” 
said Mr Squires. “I thought 
at first you were doing this for 
spite, or a joke, and I deter- 
mined, naturally, to make you 
suffer for it. But when a man 
thinks he is working for his 
country’s good it’s another 
matter. I’ve found, in such a 
case, that it’s wise to try and 
grasp the other man’s point of 
view and sympathise with him, 
even if I think he’s wrong. 
After all, you are doing what 
you think is right and good 
for your country. I quite 
understand your point of view. 
But suppose now you try to 
understand mine, my friend ? 
I also think my work is good 
for my country. I believe, 
moreover, that my absence, 
during the present political 
crisis, is likely to result in 
disaster to our country. I 
believe that, in keeping me 
here, you are doing your coun- 
try great evil. You are of the 
opposite opinion. But I ask 
you a plain question: Which 
of us is in the best position to 
judge? Have you or have I 
the greater experience ? Have 
you @ greater store of special- 
ised knowledge than I? I say 
specialised knowledge, because, 
to judge these intricate political 
problems correctly, mere gen- 
eral knowledge is not enough.” 
When & man, or even a rat, 
engages in a fight for life, the 
sight is impressive; and 
Horatio Squires, putting up a 
H2 
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fight for his political life, had 
no difficulty in holding the 
large man’s whole attention. 
“Now listen!” said Mr 
Squires. ‘‘I am going to try 
and convince you you are doing 
great harm in keeping me here. 
Will you listen ? ” 

“Have to, I suppose,” said 
the large man, “if you won’t 
stop talking. You can’t bam- 
boozle me, but you can try if 
you like. There’s nothing to 
do till this calm lifts and we 
get some wind.” 

“Ah! There you provide 
me with an excellent meta- 
phor,”’ said Mr Squires. 
“That’s just what you, and 
all the men who think like 
you, are saying now in Eng- 
land. There’s nothing to do 
till this calm lifts and we get 
some wind! But I and the 
men who think as I do say, 
‘It’s calm; but this is the 
calm before the storm. Instead 
of doing nothing—prepare !’ 
We say, work, for your lives— 
before the approaching hurri- 
cane overwhelms the _ ship. 
That, I think you will agree, 
roughly illustrates the state of 
mind and the policies of your 
political friends and mine ? ” 

“* Maybe,”’ said the large man. 
“ But I sit still and refuse to 
turn the ship upside down and 
inside out, because I don’t 
believe in this coming hurri- 
cane you and your lot keep 
making such @ song about. I 
think you are just crying 
‘Wolf!’ in the hope that we’ll 
give you the job of keeping 
your eye on it—and on us. 
You tell me why you're so 
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damned sure about your ap- 
proaching hurricane, anyway.” 

““My expert and specialised 
knowledge tells me that,” an- 
swered Mr Squires. “I’ve Spent 
a long life, my friend, watching 
international, economic and 
political conditions and weigh- 
ing facts with instruments 
which you don’t even know 
how to use. You are blind, by 
your own admission, to coming 
events—events which I have 
been watching through a tele- 
scope for years, and latterly 
through a microscope as well. 
But let’s stick to our first 
metaphor, which you, as a 
sailor, ought to appreciate. Let 
us regard our country as a 
ship. When you doubt my 
professional judgment as to 
the gravity of the storm which 
is approaching her and oppose 
the precautionary measures 
which I wish to take, you are, 
so to speak, merely an ignorant 
landlubber of a passenger, who 
thinks he knows better how to 
handle the ship than does the 
experienced master mariner who 
is her captain. Suppose, for 
example, that, here and now, 
aboard this little yacht, you 
came to the considered opinion 
that a dangerous storm was 
fast approaching us. You im- 
mediately set about doing 
everything your specialised 
knowledge and experience as 
@ seaman has taught you will 
put the yacht in a fit state to 
meet the coming danger. Now, 
supposing I, who am 4 lanés- 
man and know little about 
ships, the weather, or the ea 
—supposing I said, ‘I dont 
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think there is going to be a 
storm at all and I propose to 
sop you getting the yacht 
rady for it.’ Supposing I 
then tied you up and locked 
you in the cabin. What would 
you think of me ? You would 
think, quite rightly, that I was 
a fool, and that, owing to my 
foolish action, the yacht might 
be wrecked. That certainly is 
what you would think. And 
you would think rightly. And 
yet, my friend, you yourself 
are, at this very moment, doing 
a similar foolish action. You, 
an inexperienced passenger 
aboard our ship England, have 
put an experienced officer out 
of action, because you think 
you know better than he does 
what should be done or what 
should not be done. A similar 
foolish action, my friend. But 
this is not a case of wrecking 
alittle yacht. This is a case, 
perhaps, of wrecking England.” 

“I guess I'll risk it, then,” 
said the large man, grinning. 
“There’s something in what 
you say, but not much. Tl 
hand it to you, though: you 
can talk. They call you The 
Spellbinder, and I can under- 
stand it; but you can’t put 
your spells on me. You see, 
whatever you say, I don’t trust 
you—you, as a man, I mean. 
You may be all you say you 
ae, You may have done all 
you say you have. You may 
mow all you say you do. 
You're experienced and clever. 
Your judgment on these matters 
may well be sounder than mine. 
But still I don’t trust you. 
And I'll tell you why. When 
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it’s a case of you or your 
friends, or you and your coun- 
try, then you put yourself first 
every time.” 

“So that’s it, is it?” said 
Mr Squires slowly. “I see 
you’ve been reading what my 
enemies say about me in their 
newspapers. Reading and be- 
lieving. They wrong me utterly, 
and they know it; but you 
wrong me and don’t know it. 
You’ve been blinded, my friend. 
And it’s going to be hard to 
make you see.” 

“Tt is,” said the large man. 
“Talking won’t do it—even 
your talk. Talk and bluff may 
go all very well ashore, but 
they don’t work at sea. I’m 
® seaman, and you’ve got to 
show me.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr Squires. 
“‘So you're the sort who has to 
be shown everything, are you ? 
You seem proud of it, too, 
which is strange. Has it never 
occurred to you that every 
man who boasts he must be 
shown everything thereby ad- 
mits to an absolute lack of 
imagination and the inability 
to reason for himself? And 
what is it you want me to 
show you? That I’m a man 


_to be trusted? That I’m a 


man who does not put his 
own interests before those of 
his friends and his country ? 
Lord save me from a block- 
head with no power of im- 
agination! Tell me, in the 
name of goodness——_ Tell 
me how am I going to show 
you all that here? How is it 
possible, cooped up in this 
little boat ? Put me on shore 
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and there I’ll very soon show 
you; but if you persist in 
keeping me here—— Well, in 
that case all I can say is it is 
you who will have to show me 
how I can show you!” 

Mr Squires here allowed an 
impressive pause to break the 
flow of his words. Then he 
shook his finger in the large 
man’s face. Said he, “ But if 
the Fates should send me an 
opportunity here, then I will 
show you I am not the kind of 
man you think. I'll show you. 
But—remember, the Fates will 
have to be quick. They'll 
have to be quick to provide 
me with that opportunity, for 
I must be on shore to-morrow 
morning without fail.” 

“It’s no use wagging your 
finger at me,” said the large 
man. “J can’t hurry the 
Fates, can I? ” 

“TI don’t know,” answered 
Mr Squires. “I’m not sure. 
But it can be done. I could do 
it. It only needs brains, my 


friend. And the power of 
imagination. Now, I’m very 
tired. I passed a dreadful 


night, but the boat is so still 
and quiet I believe I could 
sleep.” 

“Go to it, then,” said the 
large man. “ You sleep. It’s 
still dead calm, and no sign of 
wind. I'll turn in too. When 
the wind does come, it’ll mighty 
soon wake me.” 

The two men stretched them- 
selves upon the cabin berths. 
Mr Squires was soon asleep ; 
but the large man lay awake 
for a long while. He was 


thinking. 


The wind came with the 
evening, @ little breeze that 
gently fluttered the yacht’s 
sails. The seaman awoke in- 
stantly and went on deck, but 
the landsman slept on u.- 
heeding. 

Horatio Squires awoke in 
pitch darkness, with a loud 
shout ringing in his ears. He 
heard the moaning of the wind 
and the hiss of breaking waves. 
And then again came the loud 
cry, “On deck, quick! We've 
sprung aleak. We’re sinking!” 

Horatio Squires sprang from 
his bunk to a cabin floor 
ankle-deep in swirling water. 
He scrambled up the com- 
panion steps, and a sheet of 
cold spray caught him between 
the shoulder blades and took 
his breath away. He gasped. 
Up there the sound of the wind 
and the sea was daunting, and 
he shrank back; but his arm 
was seized, and he was dragged 
from the shelter of the hatch 
on to the wet and windy deck. 
“Pump! ” cried the large man. 
* Catch hold of that and pump. 
Pump hard—or we're done 
for!” 

Horatio Squires pumped. For 
a time he worked the pump- 
handle desperately and in panic. 
But the pump was stiff, and 
no man can do hard manual 
work for long and remain panic- 
stricken. In time, then, 
Horatio Squires’ wits came back 
to him, and his brain again 
began to function. And when 
Horatio Squires’ brain was 
functioning normally, there was 
very little he did not see—0or 
understand. 
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“What's happened?” said 
Mr Squires presently. 

“Don’t know quite,” the 

man answered. ‘‘ We've 
sprung @ bad leak somewhere. 
Wind’s been freshening since 
dusk, and we were quite all 
right ; but when I looked into 
the cabin just now to give you 
a call, I found the water right 
up over the floor boards. It’s 
coming in very fast, and we 
must have opened a seam or 
started a butt somewhere. I’m 
making for the land. I'll keep 
the boat sailing as hard as I 
can, and you must keep pump- 
ing. Keep at it. If you can’t 
pump her out as fast as the 
water’s coming in, we’re done 
for. We'll drown. Keep at 
it!” 

Mr Squires kept at it. Pres- 
ently the large man peered 
into the cabin, and “‘ Good!” 
said he. “There’s no more 
water in her than there was 
before. You’re just about keep- 
ing pace with the leak. Stick 
to it and we'll keep her afloat 
yet. Only I don’t like the look 
of the weather. It’s going to 
blow hard. There’s a gale 
working up behind this wind. 
If the sea gets up, the strain on 
the hull will make the leak 
worse. We're not out of the 
wood yet by a long way.” 

“How long is this going to 
last?” asked Mr Squires. 
“This pumping is hard work, 
and I can’t go on for ever.” 

“We're about twenty miles 
off shore,” said the large man. 
“Say four hours’ sail at this 
tate. I’m sorry I got you into 
this mess, Squires. It’s too 


late to say it now; but Id 
no right to make you risk your 
life like this. Well, one thing’s 
clear: it’s up to me now to 
get you safe ashore at all costs 
—and take the consequences. 
You'll make it hot for me, I 
suppose ; but I’m not thinking 
of that. I’m thinking of my 
poor boat. She’s all I’ve got 
—and I’m fond of her. And 
the way things have turned 
out I shall have to lose her—to 
make certain of getting you 
safe ashore. It’s a case of 
poetical justice, all right! It’s 
tough, darned tough ; but I’ve 
got to cast the poor old girl 
away deliberately. I’ve got to 
wreck her, with my eyes wide 
open.” 

“Wreck her! Deliberately ? ”’ 
said Mr Squires. “Why? I 
don’t understand.” 

“Go on. Pump!” said the 
large man. ‘‘ Pump, or we'll 
lose her, whether we mean to 
or no. You were talking about 
the Fates to-day. Well, they’ve 
turned up trumps for you. 
They’ve fixed things up so 
that you'll get safe ashore by 
midnight and I’ll lose my boat. 
It’s this way. The nearest 
land is that stretch of open 
beach I took you off from. 
The nearest harbour is fifteen 
miles farther on still. We'll 
reach the beach as things are ; 
but, with the leak and this 
gale coming on, we might sink 
before we could make the har- 
bour. So we’ll run straight in 
for the beach. There’s no 
lighthouse or anything to mark 
it, so we'll hit it before we can 
see it. But that’s all right— 
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for you. It’s a gently shelving 
shore, and I’ll run the boat 
right up on it, so you'll be able 
to step over the side and wade 
ashore without any risk of 
drowning. You'll be all right, 
and that’s all I’ve got to think 
about. But I’ll lose the boat 
for certain, for the wind’s blow- 
ing dead on shore, and, with 
this gale coming on _ before 
morning, it’s bound to pound 
her to pieces. It’s a shame; 
but I’ve no right to grumble. 
I let myself in for this. It was 
all very well shanghaiing you, 
but I can’t run the risk of 
drowning you. I forced this 
on you, and now I’ve got to 
pay for it. If only you’d come 
aboard of your own free will, 
I’d ask you if you were willing 
to take the risk and try to 
make the harbour and save 
the boat. Id risk it myself, 
but I can’t ask you to. So 
we'll make for the beach. If 
you can steer a compass course, 
take hold of the tiller and I’ll 
give you a spell at that pump.” 

“TI can’t steer,” said Mr 
Squires. “T'll pump. You 
steer—but don’t steer for the 
beach. Steer for the harbour 
and try to save the boat. Ill 
take my chance with her. Save 
the boat if you can, and never 
mind about me.” 

“ What?” cried the large 
man. ‘‘ D’you mean—— Do 
you really mean——! Did I 
hear you say, ‘Never mind 
about me’? Well, damn my 
bulging eyes if ever I’d have 
believed it !” ; 

“You're @ poor judge of 
men,” said Mr Squires. “I’ve 


told you that before ; but now 
I hope you’ll believe it. You 
misjudged me. You said | 
put my own interests before 
everything, and, when I denied 
it, you called me a liar. You 
asked to be shown. Well—I’m 
showing you. I refuse to rm 
like a rat from a sinking ship. 
I'll stick to her and take my 
chance. And I absolve you 
from all the consequences.” 
“You win!” cried the large 
man. “You win. By God, 
you do! You're a real man, 
Horatio Squires, and a true 
shipmate. I take back all I 
called you, and I’m ashamed I 
said it. You’re a man. And 
you can stop pumping. Go 
down below and feel under 
the galley sink. You'll find a 
sea-cock there. It’s open. I 
opened it when you were asleep. 
That’s where our leak’s coming 
from. Turn it off, and we'll 
soon have the boat dry again. 
And that gale’s all my eye. 
There isn’t going to be any 
gale. And you can count on 
me, by God! to get you 
ashore all safe and sound by 
daybreak, well in time for your 
appointment. If you miss that 
now I’ll never forgive myself. 
For you’ve proved yourself. 
By gum, you have! You've 
shown me all right. I was 
never more mistaken about 
man in my whole life. Have 
you shut that cock yet ? Good. 
Now come up here again and 
pump her dry. I suppose 
you'll never forgive me for 
this, Mr Squires? Gosh, how 
I misjudged you. But theres 
one comfort. Even you can 
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make mistakes. You misjudged 
me too. You said I was an 
mimaginative blockhead ; but 
after this I guess you'll change 
your mind ! ” 

The large man sat in the 
dinghy and looked up at Mr 
Squires, who stood upon the 
wharf, with the early morning 
sun shining bright upon him. 
There was a humbleness, a 
certain deference, a degree 
even of reverence in the large 
man’s gaze; and Mr Squires, 
looking down at the large 
man, noted these things and 
smiled. 

“The station’s just up the 
road, and there’s a train in 
twenty minutes,” said the large 
man. ‘Good-bye, sir. It’s 
been @ privilege to meet and 
know you. It’s a thing I'll 
remember all my life. It’s 
almighty good of you to let 
me off. I didn’t expect it, 
and I don’t deserve it; but 
I see now it’s just the sort of 
decent thing you would do. 
You’ve taught me a lesson. 
I've been misled. Yesterday I 
was fit to spit at the sound of 
your name; and now—vwell, 
you’ve shown me a light. And 
it’s a light I mean to follow. 
You’ve made a faithful convert 
of me, sir, and from now on 
you're the man for me. You 
get my vote. For I may be a 

ud judge of men, as you 
said; but I know chivalry 
and honesty and guts and 
courage when I’m shown ’em 
—by God I do!” 


Another inestimable privilege 
possessed by the citizens of this 
democratic nation is the liberty 
they enjoy of being led by the 
nose by the leaders they deserve. 
See one of these leaders, now, 
hurrying to present himself to 
his audience. He is regarding 
himself in the mirror of his 
railway carriage, and as usual 
he is talking. “‘ You’re a clever, 
clever devil, Horatio,’ he says, 
shaking his head at himself. 
“You are, you know. You've 
got a remarkable brain, and 
you’ve proved once more that 
you know how to use it. Yes- 
terday that poor fool was ready 
to spit at you; but to-day he 
brushed your clothes, he 
polished your boots, and he’d 
have licked ’em too, if you’d 
let him. Now he says you're 
a Light, and he means to 
follow you. And the queer 
thing is he thinks he’s clever. 
And as long as he lives he’ll 
never see that the idea of 
putting you to the test would 
never have entered his thick 
skull unless you’d put it there 
yourself and hammered it well 
in. Give him credit for the 
details: they were effective 
and all his own. You must 
admit he scared you—till you 
got your second wind and saw 
through his pathetic little game. 
And then you passed your test, 
Horatio. You passed with fly- 
ing colours. And it was a test 
of—— What did he call ’em ? 
Ah, yes. Chivalry. Ah! And 
honesty. Dear God! And 
courage—— Oh, Horatio, 
Horatio, you fraud!” 








KILLING NO MURDER. 


THE TRUE TALE OF NEHEMIAH PERRY. 


BY REGINALD L. HINE. 


ONCE again I had run it very 
fine, and the 7.25 evening slow 
to King’s Cross was just mov- 
ing up the platform as I spurted 
through the Cambridge station 
gates. There was just time to 
wrench open the door of the 
last carriage, throw in my 
basket of fish and flounder in. 

** Your fish, I think,” said a 
queer - looking creature who 
spoke with a hollow voice and 
seemed to be rising from the 
dead. 

“A thousand pardons,” I 
gasped, as I took back my 


herrings and my haddocks, “I 
thought there was nobody in 


the carriage.” And really it 
was not altogether my fault, 
for he had been lying prone 
along the third-class carriage 
seat, his head on a parcel of 
books evidently purchased from 
Heffer’s of Petty Cury and his 
muddy feet on the ‘ Evening 
Standard.’ 

“No apologies,” he said in 
a more cheerful tone; ‘‘ would 
you like to read the evening 
paper? There isn’t much in 
it, however. That’s why I was 
using it as a door-mat for my 
feet.” 

“There’s no news anywhere 
to-day,” I replied; “at any 
rate my luck is out. I have 
taken a day off specially to 
attend this murder trial of 


Ronald Harvey at Cambridg 
Assizes, and the silly judg 
ate too many oysters or some. 
thing last night at the Trinity 
high-table, and in consequence 
the Court has had to be ad- 
journed.”’ 

“They do these things better 
in Timbuctoo,” he said, mub- 
bing his eyes and unlocking 
his sleepy limbs. “ As a matter 
of fact, Cambridge as a county 
has always been notorious for 
its maladministration of ju- 
tice. I happen for my sins to 
be an historian, and I could 
tell you some pretty tales about 
these local Courts. Why, i 
1463 the Cambridge Sessions 
were broken up by a band of 
roughs who threatened to smite 
off the heads of the jury em 
panelled to try them. And 
wasn’t it here that a vicar 
announced with a loud voice 
from the pulpit that if any 
sheriff, or any other officer of 
the King, came to the town he 
would ring the Great Bell, and 
at the sound of it the parish 
ioners were to assail and slay 
them ? ” 

“ But that’s a very long time 
ago,” I broke in ; “ things have 
bettered since then.” 

“ Perhaps they have,” said 
the lanky historian, “ but you'd 
be surprised how recently the 
King’s writ and magistrates 
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warrant were flouted and 
scouted in these parts. It 
wasn’t so much that criminals 
always got off. The scandal 
was. that they never even got 
on. At this distance from 
Westminster men and women 
preferred to keep the law in 
their own hands. That is the 
long and short of it.” 

“Did I say recently?” he 
continued ; “‘ well, look here, 
if you don’t want to read that 
Edgar Wallace thriller which I 
see peeping out of your pocket, 
Tl tell you the truth and 
nothing but the truth about 
something just as thrilling that 
happened close here and only 
so recently as 1849. It will 
keep my tired wits awake, and 
it will prove my point.” 

“Go ahead,” I answered ; 
“my Edgar Wallace can wait.” 
ce you 


“Well,” he began, 
see this station.” By that time 
we had just slowed down into 


Shepreth. “If you were to 
get out here and walk due east 
and were to go on walking 
through Fowlmere and Crishall 
Grange, you’d come to an out- 
of-the-way little spot called 
Elmdon. If you, having by 
then a traveller’s right to be 
thirsty, were to stroll into 
‘The Carrier ’ and whisper the 
name Perry, the landlord might 
give you a glass of it; but 
more likely, if he is still the 
man I knew, he’d look at you 
squarely and mutter, ‘And 
80 you’ve heard of Perry of 
Strethall too ? ’ 

“Then, of course, you’d play 
up to him and say, ‘Only a 
little, Mr Landlord, and prob- 
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ably that little was untrue. 
Folk do lie so readily round 
here, don’t they? Won’t you 
join me in another and tell me 
the whole tale ? ’ 

“He’d fall to that, for he 
likes a gossip aS much as any 
man. Moreover, he looks upon 
himself as fully and solely 
licensed to tell this strong tale 
as he is to sell the strong ale 
behind his bar. But before 
you settled down to the fire 
he’d want to take you over to 
Strethall to see where it all 
happened. I dare say you’ve 
heard tell of Strethall Church 
already. Yes, quite a famous 
little pile, with its long and 
short stonework at the angles 
and a Saxon chancel arch. 
But though ‘ the corpse,’ as he 
will tell you, ‘was once on 
show in the belfry at three- 
pence a head,’ you mustn’t 
waste time there. Nor must 
you linger in the graveyard 
except to glance at the epitaphs 
of the Perrys of the past. But 
the Hall where Nehemiah Perry 
lived, that’s what you’ve come 
to see: a low and somewhat 
battered brick building that 
looks as if it had been through 
something in its time, as indeed 
it has. Ask Mr Emson, the 
present owner, who is a gracious 
and well-informed man, if you 
may see over the house, and, 
when you’ve crossed the dining- 
room, climb up the narrow 
flight of stairs to the landing, 
make a mental note of its 
window facing south and peer 
into its bedrooms right and 
left. Then you'll need no flight 
of imagination later when you 
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are told of the strange doings 
on those stairs. 

“Nehemiah Perry, as the 
landlord will begin to tell you, 
when you’ve footed back across 
the fields to Elmdon and re- 
loaded and lit your pipe beside 
his parlour fire, was a yeoman 
farmer. He was born at Stre- 
thall in 1787, and he died at 
Strethall in 1861. Holding the 
Hall farm as he did and two 
outlying farms, he was a cut 
above the ordinary tenant far- 
mers, and he let them know it 
too. He was a cut above them 
in clothes also, for he would 
have them made in Bond Street, 
and rather fancied himself in 
his dark-blue surcoat with 
its roll-collar and buckskin 
breeches and gaiters. In hos- 
pitality likewise he maintained 
the open-handed tradition of 
the yeoman class. The old 
oak table, which is still there, 
knew what it was to groan 
beneath the weight of pro- 
vender. Perry would sit at 
the head of it, and after cutting 
what he wanted for himself, 
would pass the joint round the 
table, telling his guests to 
‘cut what and where you like.’ 
The wine was said to circulate 
more quickly than the joint. 
But for his own part he pre- 
ferred brandy, and kept a stone 
bottle of it between his knees 
at meals. 

“You would have to ask the 
landlord for more details of 
this kind, for Perry’s character 
was racy of the soil, and in the 
fields where he once walked 
and talked there is still, I 
fancy, much to glean. 
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“But your publican story- 
teller might prove impatient at 
your interruptions. He likes 
to tell his story straightfor. 
wardly in his own way. Onee 
you have blown off the froth 
of his flowery introduction, he 
likes you to drink it down. 

“Now Perry, he would have 
you know, having sown acres 
upon acres of wild oats in hig 
youth, married a fine-looking 
gipsy girl, and brought her 
home to the Hall, where she 
assumed the title of Lady Perry, 
and insisted on being addressed 
as such by all the village people. 
For a time she went like brandy 
to his head, and they lived a 
gay and pleasant life together. 
But gipsy girls, though they 
have the wayward charm of 
wild flowers, are apt to fade 
as soon as they are plucked. 
After a year or two’s dalliance, 
Perry tired of this simple crea- 
ture, and kept her at his other 
farm at Catmere, about half a 
mile from the Hall. It was a 
foolish thing to do, for the girl 
was still pretty enough to be 
attractive to some men, and 
her casting-off made Perry the 
enemy of all her tribe. It was 
in vain that he vowed vengeance 
on any son of man, or any dog 
of a gipsy, who dared to visit 
his wife; in vain that he 
threatened to shoot any who 
set foot as a trespasser upon his 
sacred yeoman soil. They came, 
they saw; and in secret and 
dark Romany speech they 
vowed things in their turn. 

“One morning, as he went 
to his stables, Perry found that 
his best horse had been pols 
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oned; and the footmarks in 
the mud outside were of men 
who wore neither clogs nor 
shoes. It might have been 
imagination, but often as he 
came in at nightfall he seemed 
to catch the furtive shape of a 
man just slinking out of view. 
He had the feeling always 
that he was being watched by 
malevolent eyes; and though 
he was no coward, that feeling 
was not pleasant. It led him 
to drink more brandy than 
before, and keep to his house 
and hold on to his loaded gun. 
If those felons who had broken 
into Mr Gibson’s bank at Saf- 
fron-Walden knew how much 
gold he had in keeping at the 
Hall, they would not be long, 
he thought, before they broke 
in upon him too. Only a 
coward would dwell upon the 
odds; but clearly it would 
be one against many, for his 
brother Thomas who lived with 
him was a feeble-witted loon, 
and would be of no earthly use 
if it came to a fight. 

“By all accounts the gipsies 
planned their surprise attack 
at the zero hour of one o’clock 
on @ moonless night in March 
1849, and when the snow on 
the ground helped to muffle 
all their movements. They 
took pains also to disguise 
themselves, wearing masks 
Made out of sacking, with 
loopholes for their eyes, and 
old waistcoats bound about 
their feet. How many there 
were of them has never been 
weertained, but Abraham 
Green (alias Little Abel), a 
notorious poacher, was one, 


and Goody and Palmer were 
others. 

“They managed the yard- 
dogs and the house-dogs all 
right, for gipsies know the 
password through the animal 
kingdom. But, getting through 
the window of the kitchen, 
one of them caught his feet in 
the plate-rack and down it 
came with a crash, and may be 
said to have saved its master’s 
life. 

“Tn a trice Perry was out of 
bed and ready for them on 
the landing: ‘ Hallo, Master 
Thomas,’ he called to his 
brother, ‘ there’s something up ; 
jump out and get your gun.’ 
By then, as the surprise had 
failed, the gipsies were coming 
on noisily enough. The two 
Perrys, a8 they listened on the 
landing, heard the passage 
door being smashed in, and 
the footsteps of nine or ten 
people, and then voices: ‘Go 
it, you devil, we’re all right 
now; go on.’ The first man 
to come in view had a pistol 
in one hand and a lanthorn in 
the other. With his face cov- 
ered and his hat on, he looked 
‘horrible ’ even to Perry ; but, 
to put heart into his poltroon 
brother, he whispered, ‘ It’s 
only his shirt outside his 
clothes.’ Then, just as the 
man got to the turn of the 
stairs, Nehemiah took aim and 
shot. ‘Don’t be frightened, 
Master Thomas,’ he said, ‘ I’ve 
snuffed his candle out for him.’ 
And so he had. It was a skilful 
double. He had winged the 
ruffian with the pistol and the 
lanthorn (putting both out of 
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action), and had killed the 
man beside him—Little Abel. 

“In the beastly darkness 
there were cries for the pistol, 
and scuffling and the dragging 
away of the corpse. Meanwhile 
Master Thomas had just enough 
wits about him to flourish his 
gun about, whilst his brother 
reloaded and taunted the 
would-be murderers : ‘ Ha! ha! 
there’s bits of men,’ he bawled ; 
‘come on, come on.’ 

“But they did not relish 
single combat on the narrow 
stairs with this devil incarnate ; 
and though they made one 
more attempt to ‘come on’ 
and another to burn the house, 
both attempts were quelled. 
When Nehemiah and doubting 
Thomas counter-attacked they 
turned and fled, and with such 
haste as to be unable to carry 
off their dead. 

“Perry was disappointed of 
his hope ‘to pick off a couple 
more ’ as they wriggled through 
the window whence they came. 
But it was something to be 
master in his own house again ; 
and he knew by the disorder of 
their flight that he could go 
safely back to bed. 

“In the morning all Strethall 
stood outside his door. They 
had heard something. They 
wanted to hear all. But Perry 
flung open his lattice and told 
them they must wait. He 
meant to make up for his 
bad night, he said, and would 
not see any of them until his 
late breakfast was consumed. 

** No, I’m not hurt!’ he said 
to them later as they swarmed 
in to inquire, ‘but there’s a 
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fellow in the next room hag 
had all he wants.’ Whereupon 
he took them in to see the 
stiffened corpse of Abraham 
Green, sitting up in the corner, 
as if arranged for their ingpee. 
tion. And odd enough he 
must have looked in his striped 
Guernsey frock, worn over 
blue dress-coat, and white cor. 
duroy trousers. Then, whe 
they had looked their {fill 
Master Thomas descended into 
the cellar and fetched up three 
dozen bottles of wine, all of 
which, beside gallons of ale 
and other liquor, were consumed 
on that memorable occasion. 

“Perry was the hero of the 
hour. Legally speaking, he 
had slain one of the - King’s 
lieges, and might be tried for 
his life. But no minion of the 
law dared so much as to whisper 
that to him. Why, he had 
killed a man in fair fight and 
in defence of his house and 
home. Besides, Abel wasn’t a 
man. He was a gipsy. And 
to kill gipsies was a service to 
the country like destroying 
vermin. 

“The coroner and the jury, 
when they came to ‘sit upon 
the body,’ took the same com- 
mon-sense view. The false keys 
they found in Little Abel’ 
pocket and the loaded stick 
still clutched in his stiffened 
hand were enough evidence 
for them. It was ‘ justifiable 
homicide,’ and the dead man 
richly deserved his fate. 

“ After delivering the verdict 
of the jury, the foreman made 
@ speech. ‘They would not, 
he said, ‘be justified if they 
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jet slip the opportunity of re- 
tuning thanks to a kind Provi- 
dence for saving the lives of 
the Messrs Perry, and they 
considered it their bounden 
duty to express their feelings 
of admiration at the conduct 
of these gentlemen, and es- 
pecially that of Mr Nehemiah, 
upon this trying occasion. The 
Messrs Perry were not only 
entitled to the thanks of the 
jury but to those of the whole 
neighbourhood and the county 
generally for their intrepidity 
and coolness, and they rejoiced 
to see them still in the land of 
the living, where it was evident 
they were not intended to be. 
He and his brother jurymen 
trusted that these gentlemen 
might long live to enjoy their 
station and their property.’ 

“When the cheering had 
subsided, the coroner asked 
leave to add his congratulations 
to those of the jury; and in 
the warmth of generous feeling 
aroused by these two speeches, 
it was agreed to present Mr 
Nehemiah with a piece of plate 
in appreciation of his gallantry 
and public spirit, and to erect 
&@ Memorial stone over Little 
Abel’s grave in the church- 
yard, with an epitaph upon it 
that should serve as a warning 
for other would-be felons. 

“At that point, it may be 
thought, this grim tale should 
fittingly conclude. But stories 
of real life are not so dramatic- 
ally accommodating as those 
Which are artistically imagined 
and trimmed up for the press. 
In this particular instance, as 
the Elmdon publican will tell 


you, the trouble is that there 
is a story within a story. And 
you really can’t be allowed to 
go until you’ve heard what 
happened to Little Abel’s body. 
Listen with both ears, for it is 
the best part of the tale. 

“One thing is quite clear. 
The blood of this guilty Abel 
was not allowed to cry out 
from consecrated soil and scare 
other evil-doers as the coroner’s 
jury had arranged. Their busi- 
ness was to find out the ‘ cause 
of death,’ and that much they 
had done very nearly in the 
style of the old ballad— 


‘The Jury on the body sat, and gave 
their verdict in these terms, 

- §They found as how that certain slugs 
had sent him to the worms,’ 


“But with that their pro- 
vince ceased. The body be- 
longed to Nehemiah; what- 
ever the Law said, or the 
Church, it was his by right of 
conquest, and he was not going 
to have it rotting anywhere 
near his ancestors. 

** Accordingly he had it fitted 
into a sack with the head and 
breast exposed, and then hung 
it up in the belfry, where the 
sexton exhibited it for three- 
pence a head to a world of 
staring people. They came 
pouring in, it is said, from all 
over Cambridgeshire and Essex ; 
and one of the first to get there 
was Hannah Burton of Elmdon, 
who jumped at this heaven-sent 
chance of curing the wen on 
her neck. She, as a country- 
woman, knew that there was 
no better cure than the touch 
of a dead man’s hand, especially 
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of one who had met with an 
untimely end. Why, bless you, 
in the old days hangmen used 
to make pounds over this per- 
quisite of theirs; and Hunt, 
if I remember, in his ‘ Drolls 
and Romances,’ speaks of see- 
ing a young woman being led 
on to the scaffold at the Old 
Bailey to have her wen touched 
with the ‘dead stroke’ of a 
felon who had just been turned 
off. 

“When Hannah had finished 
with the corpse, in came Ward 
of Saffron-Walden, who made 
three death masks of Little 
Abel’s face. One may be seen 
in the museum at Saffron- 
Walden. Another was given 
to Perry, andis lost. The third, 
as I believe, is at Cambridge. 
The next thing that happened 
to the corpse was that it was 
lent by Perry to Superintendent 
Barnes, who had apprehended 
two gipsies named Goody and 
Palmer, who were believed to 
have been concerned in the 
Strethall Hall affray, though 
the evidence against them so 
far was very thin. The wily 
superintendent hit upon a plan 
which might, he thought, break 
down the prisoners’ reserve 
and lead to their confession. 
So poor Little Abel was taken 
out of the sack, smartened up 
somewhat and placed in a life- 
like position, with his hat on, 
in one of the church pews. To 
add to the effect, the meer- 
schaum pipe that had been 
found in Abel’s pocket was 
pushed into his mouth. And 
then Goody was brought in 
and suddenly confronted with 





the corpse. ‘Do you knoy 
this man?’ demanded the 
superintendent, eyeing Goody 
closely. 

“For a moment Goody was 
bereft of speech, and his face 
went whiter than that of the 
corpse. But at last he wa 
able to gasp out, ‘ No, I never 
saw him before in all my life’ 
Palmer swore the same; and 
they both swore it again when 
they were tried before Chief 
Justice Pollock, a discriminat- 
ing judge who disbelieved their 
evidence on oath, but gave 
them a light sentence, remark- 
ing that ‘there had been some 
hard-headedness in the way 
the body was used for purposes 
of identification.’ 

“Well, what was to be done 
about the body? ‘That was 
the question ; and it was solved 
by Perry in a manner all his 
own. For a day or two he 
meditated ‘ nailing it up on his 
barn with the hawks and hand- 
saws’ (i.e., heronshaw). But 
then a much more daring and 
whimsical thought strayed into 
his head. Why shouldn’t he 
send Little Abel to Dr Paget 
(afterwards Sir George Paget) 
of Cambridge, to whom, as his 
own medical adviser, he was 
constantly sending hampers of 
game? This would be big 
game, and by the time it got 
there it would be high game 
too. A splendid notion. At 
cordingly the corpse Wa 
doubled up into a large game 
hamper and delivered at the 
doctor’s door. You can ii 
agine the astonishment of that 
worthy man when he unpacked 
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it and found a human body 
with this astoundingly laconic 
letter of explanation pinned 
upon its breast— 


‘Dear Dr Paget, 
I have shot a man! 
N. Perry.’ 


“When the doctor recovered 
from his shock, he was not 
long in forwarding the hamper 
tothe Anatomical School, where 
Mr Sims the attendant took 
charge of the specimen. It 
proved rather a worry to him, 
for the rumour of what Perry 
had done got about the county, 
and all manner of sightseers 
and old friends came for a last 
view of the dear departed. 
‘He’s not quite fit to look at 
now, Sims would say, ‘ but if 
you come back in a fortnight’s 
time he shall be ready for you.’ 
This week, next week, some 
week, never. For what was 
left of Little Abel, after Dr 
Paget and Dr Humphry (after- 
wards Sir George Humphry) 
had dissected him, was not pre- 
sentable to his relations nor 
even to his enemies. 

“Yes; there was just one 
part of him that Sims could be 
persuaded to produce. It was 
the gipsy’s shattered breast- 
bone with the mark of Perry’s 
gunshot patently upon it. And 
that breast-bone now stands in 
the Cambridge Museum to wit- 
ness if I lie.” 

“Well,” said I, “and is that 
the end of the story ? ” 

: Yes,” said the lanky his- 
torian, “and tell me now, 
what do you think of it ? ” 


“Fine,” I replied, “but I 
am troubled about one point : 
how much of it is yours, how 
much of it is the Elmdon pub- 
lican’s, and how much of it is 
really true ? ” 

“Oh, you dreadful doubt- 
ing Thomas! *”he exclaimed, 
“didn’t I tell you that I 
should give you the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but 
the truth? You don’t expect 
me to keep all my authorities 
in my breeches pocket, do you ? 
But there, I expect if I put the 
files of the ‘Cambridge Chron- 
icle ’ for 1849 under your nose, 
or showed you all Dr Wherry’s 
notes of the case in the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society’s 
‘Proceedings,’ or raised the 
Coroner or Chief Justice Pollock 
from the grave, or put your 
fingers in the hole that Perry 
made in Little Abel’s breast- 
bone—still you would disbe- 
lieve. You people have been 
so long spoon-fed on Edgar 
Wallace and his fiction that 
you simply cannot recognise 
the truth.” 

“Well, don’t be angry,” I 
interposed ; “tell me instead 
what happened to the others. 
What became of Perry, and 
what became of Perry’s wife ? 
I should like to know.” 

At that he brightened up once 
more, and the scowl vanished 
from his interested face. 

“Quite natural you should 
wish to -know,” he admitted, 
“and it was wrong of me to 
have left them alive and kicking 
in the air. Well, as for Perry 
he went on much as before, 
farming a little less and drinking 
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a little more; and his days 
were long in the land. But 
people noticed that he kept 
much more to the house than 
previously. He was rarely seen 
on the outlying fields of his 
farm, and inside or outside he 
was never without his gun. 
It stuck to him closer than a 
brother; for the feud with 
the gipsies was a blood feud, 
and he knew they were only 
biding their turn. Neighbour- 
ing farmers saw him at Saffron- 
Walden on market day, and 
drank with him there in the 
‘Swan.’ But who could keep up 
with a man who first swallowed 
three bottles of port and then 
topped it with three of whisky ? 
No wonder he fell into the habit 
of driving back to Strethall 
with a police sergeant sitting 
close beside him in his trap. 
Not till 1861 was he gathered 
to his fathers; and he might 
have lasted another dozen years 
but for the fact that his own 
doctor dared not attend him 
for fear of being shot. At the 
end Perry mistook everything 
on two legs for a gipsy, and he 
died, they said, with his gun 
cocked against his shoulder in 
the bed. 

“That much is clear. But 
no one in the village seems to 
know about Perry’s wife. She 
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remains a beautiful m 

the legend of a lost soul. Some 
say she went back to her ow 
tribe, and that her haunting 
face with ‘the den of wii 
things in her eye’ was seen ip 
the green lanes round abou 
Strethall for many a long year, 
But they may have confused her 
with her sister, Betty Shay, 
who became Queen of the 
Gipsies and died at the gree 
old age of 102. Is Perrys 
wife buried with the gipsies in 
their secret burial-place, or did 
she have Christian burial in 
God’s Acre at Strethall ? Who 
shall say? I for one cherish 
the hope that her bones rest 
in consecrated soil along with 
those of Margaret Sidey of 
Strethall. ‘She is now the 
food for worms,’ so runs the 
epitaph of that fair lady, ‘ but 
formerly a beautiful woman. 
Ye who behold this think what 
ye shall be.’ ” 

* But I must get out here,” 
said the historian hurriedly, a 
we steamed into Hitchin Sta 
tion. ‘I see you are going on 
to London. Good-bye and good 
luck. You'll be glad that I have 
stopped talking. It will give 
you a chance to wallow in your 
beloved Edgar Wallace. We 
poor students of true history 
cannot hope to vie with him.” 
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It was obvious that I must 
leave Akbar’s home as soon as 
posible! After talking it over 
with him I decided to go back 
tomy Kirghiz friend Yakishbai, 
take his advice again and find 
another refuge. I should have 
to do the journey at night, of 
course, but even then it would 
be very dangerous, as I had 
to cross the river by the bridge, 
where there was always a Bol- 
shevik guard on duty to stop 
and interrogate anyone who 
crossed over. True, if I went 
late he might be asleep; but, 
on the other hand, if he did 
happen to be on the look-out, 
he would be more than ever 
likely to stop me, as the natives 
never ride about late at night. 
If I went earlier, when there 
was plenty of traffic on the 
toad, the guard would be all 
the more alert, and I might 
easily attract his attention. 
After some hesitation I chose 
the middle course. About ten 
one evening I mounted Akbar’s 
horse, and his youngest son 
took up his place behind me. 
His business was to bring the 
horse back again. Besides, it 
looked more natural, for the 
latives often ride two on a 
horse, though Russians never 
do, and I intended to pass as a 
tative. I am a good weight, 


I. 


over fourteen stone, so when 
the boy’s extra five or six stone 
was added the poor horse began 
to stumble, but he quickly 
pulled himself together and 
stepped out bravely. I wore 
a shooting-jacket, with high 
boots, a Sart’s halat on top and 
a Sart fur cap. At a distance 
I easily passed for a native ; 
at close quarters anyone could 
tell from my face that I was 
Russian. To dress completely 
as a Sart would have been 
dangerous, as though I were 
definitely trying to disguise 
my nationality. A mere halat 
would not arouse suspicion, as 
Russians often wear it instead 
of an overcoat on grounds of 
economy. 

When we rode up to the 
bridge the boy quietly slipped 
off the saddle and followed 
on foot, hiding himself in the 
shadow of the trees and watch- 
ing to see what happened to 
me. Of course the poor little 
chap was quite right; why 
should he be dragged into my 
risks and dangers ? 

The Red guard, exhausted 
with his efforts of the day, 
had relaxed, and was enjoying 
a game of cards. He paid no 
attention to the solitary horse- 
man who slowly rode across 
the bridge and turned off 


1 “Days of Wrath,” Maga, July 1931. 
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sharply into the steppe on the 
far side. 

When we were close to Yak- 
ishbai’s farm I stopped, and 
sent the boy on to find out the 
lie of the land. I had to wait 
along time. At last the little 
chap came back in a terrible 
fright. He said that Yakishbai 
was lying ill and there were Red 
cavalry in the yard. 

The boy took me farther into 
the steppe to another rich 
Kirghiz, a friend of Akbar. 
The pvight was very hot; there 
was a vivid flash of lightning, 
followed by a violent storm. 
The Kirghiz received me in the 
most friendly way. I explained 
that I was a surveyor working 
on the steppe overtaken by the 
storm, and asked to be allowed 
to take shelter with him and 
stay the night. He arranged 
a couch under a sort of verandah 
opening out directly upon the 
steppe. The horizon was illumi- 
nated by almost continuous 
flashes, and the thunder was 
crashing unceasingly. In Tur- 
kestan storms are not rare in the 
spring, but they are usually 
quickly over. This one did 
not bother me, for my head 
was entirely occupied by the 
problem of my next move. 
My position was uncomfortable. 
Here was I in an absolutely 
exposed place, with Red guards 
and commissars on every side. 
I had very little money left and 
no means of transport at all. 
My trifling, but indispensable, 
luggage was left behind at 
Akbar’s. It was not much, 
only a native kurdjum, or pair 
of saddle-bags, but it was my 
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all. What with the unceasing 
noise of the storm and the 
gnawing anxiety, I did not sleep 
much that night. 

Early next morning I heard 
my host’s voice, and that of 
some unknown man asking him 
who was this guest of his. 

“It is a surveyor; he is 
working in the steppe near 
here,” replied my host. 

There was silence. Then, 
after a moment or two, I 
heard the voice of a man 
reading the Koran aloud, and 
noticed that the Arabic words 
were pronounced in a strange 
accent. It was evident that 
the reader was not a native. 
The reading lasted a long time, 
and I guessed that they were 
praying for the recovery of 
someone sick. 

I pretended to be asleep, 
and waited for the mulla to 
finish his reading and go. It 
was not till it was quite quiet 
that I ventured to have 4 
peep, and seeing nobody, I 
stood up. I looked round and 
saw, extending away into the 
distance, fields of clover and 
other crops, on a hummocky 
plain studded with native farm- 
steads, marked by clumps of 
lofty poplars. 

My host’s farm consisted 
of a courtyard and a few 
small dark rooms in it, with 4 
broad verandah on the out- 
side. It was exposed on every 
side. The Kirghiz are accus- 
tomed to the expanse and 
freedom of the steppe, and 
even when they adopt a 
mode of life they keep the 
ancient customs and usage of 
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ther nomad days and build 
their homes in open places. 

My host brought me a roll 
and some milk, and asked me 
where I was working, where I 
lived previously, and so on. I 
told him that I had surveyed 
that district before. 

“Why, yes! I remember,” 
he said. “‘ I remember getting 
the samovar ready for you.” 

Then I remembered him. 
Some five years previously he 
and three others had rented a 
piece of land from me for 
growing cotton. Luckily my 
beard had grown and com- 
pletely altered my appearance. 
Still, it was very odd that he 
did not know me, as the 
Kirghiz have a wonderful 
memory for faces, and can 
often recognise people whom 
they have seen only once, and 
that many years ago. 

It was a beautiful day, fine, 
bright and sunny. All around 
was green; even the roofs of 
the buildings were covered with 
green grass, dotted with scarlet 
poppies. After my long con- 
finement what a delight it 
was to wander freely about the 
place and to fling myself on 
to the grass alongside the canal ; 
it was perfect bliss to revel 
in the beauty of nature, in the 
freedom of movement, and to 
drink in the clear pure air. 
But the pleasure was marred 
by the consciousness of the 

tr of my position and the 
tneertainty of my immediate 
future 


About mid-day, when I 
Was sitting on the bank of 
the canal pondering various 
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schemes, wondering where and 
how to make my way, a thin 
swarthy man with an aquiline 
nose came up to me. He was 
dressed like a Sart, but had a 
red fez on his head. He 
greeted me civilly, sat down, 
and began to talk about him- 
self. 

“TIT am a mulla,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ lam reading prayers 
for the recovery of our host’s 
little boy; he has been ill 
for a long time, but is much 
better now. I am not a Sart,” 
he continued, “ but an Arab. 
I was taken prisoner, with a 
lot of others, by General Yude- 
nich at the capture of Erzerum 
and sent off to Siberia. It is 
very cold there, and I managed 
to get away through the 
Kirghiz steppe and came to 
Turkestan. Here the Bolshe- 
viks took me and sent me to 
the front against General 
Dutoff, but I got away from 
there and now, you see, I am 
wandering about among the 
Sarts and the Kirghiz. They 
treat me very respectfully here 
because of my spiritual capacity 
and learning, and always re- 
ceive me well and pay me for 
the prayers I read. I see,” 
he went on, “that you are 
having just as bad a time as 
all decent educated folk. Come 
away into the mountains with 
me; there we will find food 
and shelter ; we shall be out of 
danger and be able to live com- 
fortably among the Kirghiz.” 

“No,” I answered him, “I 
am afraid I cannot do that. 
I have some work to do and 
I cannot abandon it.” 
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“It is not good to live 
among these cruel brutes ; they 
are worse than dogs. Don’t 
serve the Bolsheviks,” he went 
on earnestly ; “listen to me and 
let’s be off into the moun- 
tains. ...” 

I could not accept his sug- 
gestion, tempting as it was. 
I could not give up contact 
with my friends in the town, 
as I kept in touch with them, 
though with the greatest diffi- 
culty and caution, occasionally 
getting news through of the 
position there; nor could I 
abandon my luggage at Ak- 
bar’s. Besides, a wandering 
life like that did not fit in 
with my plans. My main idea, 
which really hardly seemed to 
be practical, was to make my 
way through Chinese Turkes- 
tan to Kashgar, where the old 
Russian consulate was still in 
existence, where there was a 
British Consul-General and 
communications, remote but 
still communications, with the 
civilised world. 

Towards the evening our 
host told us he was going off 
to his flocks in the mountains 
and there would be only women- 
folk left in the house. This 
was a polite hint that we 
could not spend another night 
there. Naturally he had 
guessed that I was not a 
surveyor but really in hiding 
from the Soviet authorities. 

So the Arab and I went off 
to hunt for some place where 
we could spend the night. 
First we came to the house of 
a Kirghiz who had been rich 
but was now completely skinned 
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by the Bolsheviks. The cop. 
missars had taken away al 
his cattle and all his stocks of 
corn and fodder. When w 
explained the situation to him, 
he answered mournfully— 

** The Bolsheviks have robbed 
me of all my property; if 
they find out that I hay 
given shelter to two White 
they'll take my life into the 
bargain, and my family’s too,” 

Then we called on a Kirghiz 
I had known, but before we 
reached the door a relative of 
his came out and, recognising 
me at once, was in a great 
state of alarm. 

“For God’s sake, tawir,... 
aren’t you frightened to go 
walking about openly whe 
the Bolsheviks are all looking 
for you? You can’t stop with 
us. Commissars and Red 
guards from the Russian village 
keep coming here.” 

We had to move on. 

The Arab said philosophic 
ally, ‘‘ If we cannot find shelter 
among the rich, let us havea 
try among the poor,” 80 of 
we went to an acquaintance of 
his, a poor Kirghiz who lived 
by the road. 

“T will take you in gladly,’ 
he said. ‘ Although I live 
right on the roadside wher 
there are hundreds of com 
missars always riding along, ! 
am too poor for them to pay 
any attention to me.” 

He gave us rolls and eg 
and played the balalaika 
us. His entire home co 
of a verandah alongside a small 
dark hut. But I slept soundly 
and undisturbed through the 
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night, though in the morning 
the merest chance saved me. 

After breakfast I was stand- 
ing having a look round, when 
suddenly I caught sight of my 
host running towards me across 
a field, silently but frantically 
waving his arms. I looked up 
the road, and there, to my 
horror, I saw a cart with a 
pair of horses being driven at a 
rapid pace by a couple of men 
dressed from head to foot in 
black leather, at that time the 
full-dress uniform of Bolshevik 
commissars. Ten mounted Red 
guards followed at a smart trot. 
In a flash I sprang behind the 
upright that supported the ver- 
andah, and the whole party 
drove swiftly past without hav- 
ing noticed me. I crept into 
the hut, where my host came 
in very perturbed. 


“They were commissars from 


the Che-Ka,” he said. “A 
neighbour of mine told me and 
I came hurrying to warn you, 
but was not in time. You sit 
and wait here while I go and 
have a good look round. While 
Iam away don’t go outside ; 
it is terribly dangerous.” 

My position was desperate, 
and really it seemed that there 
was no way of escape. 

A Sart I knew dwelt near-by, 
named Davlet, a very resource- 
ful fellow, and he would surely 
be able to find me a hiding- 
place, but I did not know 
where he lived. The only way 
to find him was to go to the 
bazaar and ask for him in some 
chai-khané or tea-shop. 

When my host came back 
with the news that the com- 
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missars had driven off into the 
villages and would not come 
back by the same road, I sud- 
denly decided to go to the 
bazaar myself and look for 
Davlet at any risk. I gave my 
host a little money, which I 
had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading him to accept in 
spite of his poverty, said good- 
bye to him and went off to- 
wards the village. The Arab 
kept me company as far as the 
outskirts of the village, pressed 
me warmly by the hand in 
farewell, and followed me with 
his gaze until I disappeared 
round a bend in the road. 

When I arrived in the village 
I confidently went to the biggest 
tea-shop. As I went in a young 
Sart sitting there stood up and 
came straight towards me. 
“Now I’m for it,” I thought, 
“this is an agent of the 
Che-Ka; he’ll interrogate me 
and then call up the guard.” 

He came straight to me and 
asked— 

** Why did you come here ? ” 

“My work is here; I am 
making a survey of this neigh- 
bourhood,” I answered, “I 
am looking for a Sart named 
Davlet.” 

“‘ Oh, the contractor ; I sup- 
pose you want him to supply 
provisions for your men,” he 
said in a loud voice so that all 
the Sarts sitting round could 
hear. ‘‘ Sit down and wait in 
this back room and I will send 
for Davlet. It is market-day, 
and he is sure to be in the 
bazaar.” 

He took me into a snug little 
room at the back over the 
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terrace; there was nobody 
there, and he said to me— 

“You can’t think how glad 
I am to see you alive and well, 
taxir !” 

“But who are you?” I 
asked him. _ 

“Of course you don’t know 
me,”’ he answered, “‘ but I know 
you. I am a nephew of Said- 
Akram, whom you know well.” 

My new friend insisted on 
giving me tea and rolls, and 
did everything in his power to 
show how glad he was to see 
me and to make me comfort- 
able. 

Davlet came in a little later, 
and in his usual business-like 
way asked me if I was not in 
need of money. 

“How much do you need ? 
I'll get it for you,” he said. 

“IT do want some money, but 
most of all it is a hiding-place 
that I want,’ I answered. 

“Good. We’ll arrange that. 
Don’t you worry. The owner 
of the tea-shop is a good 
fellow; he'll hide you, and 
to-morrow Ill find a place 
where you'll be out of danger.” 

I sat in that little room 
until quite late, and my young 
friend refused to leave me. 
Occasionally a Sart or two 
would come into the room, and 
twice some Kussian peasants 
came in, but we sat quietly 
in the corner, and no one paid 
any attention to us. After a 
supper of an excellent pilau, 
the owner of the tea-shop took 
me out into the courtyard, 
opened a shed where he stored 
clover and told me not to 
worry, a8 I could sleep there un- 


disturbed. For further Safety's 
sake he locked the door ang 
put the key in his. pocket, 

I lay down on a bundle of 
lucerne and slept the sleep of 
the-just. Next morning I was 
aroused by the cheerful twitter. 
ing of a swallow. The bird, 
sitting on the door, which did 
not reach the ceiling, was busily 
pouring forth its not particu. 
larly musical though pleasant 
little song. It had built its 
nest under the ceiling, and 
many a time during the long 
dull day that I spent shut up 
in that hot shed the little bird 
flew in, perched on the door 
and cheered me up with its 
twitter. I could not help feel- 
ing that it was there for the 
purpose of helping me to bear 
my troubles, as it seemed to 
say, ‘Don’t give way! Don’t 
despair! You'll come out all 
right!” It definitely did help 
me as I lay listening to its 
soothing, caressing, little song. 
And I needed its help, for this 
was one of the most depressing, 
blackest, most hopeless days 
of my life, sitting there, locked 
in a miserable shed, with no 
hope nor ideas of the future, 
but just a blank in front of 
me.... 

Another living creature came, 
but this was a crafty and piti- 
less robber. Silently, swiftly, 
with astonishing agility, 4 
weasel climbed up the vertical 
wall, winding its way like 4 
snake along the ceiling of boards 
and thin slats towards the 
swallow’s nest. But the parents 
had built their little home 80 
artfully that it was absolutely 
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inaccessible even to this agile 
little pirate. After hunting 
over all the ceiling trying to 
fnd a way into the nest, the 
weasel climbed down the wall 
again and disappeared. 

late at night, when every- 
body had gone to bed, the 
owner of the tea-shop came 
with Davlet and Said Akram’s 
nephew, and they took me off 
to the new hiding-place chosen 
for me. We walked a good 
long time, then entered a dark 
avenue of poplars and came 
to a gate which was opened 
by a Sart who was waiting for 
w. It was a very dark night, 
and I followed him, feeling my 
way, apparently on to some 
sort of verandah, where he 
said to me, “Here you are. 
You can lie down and sleep 
here, and I will lock the gate 
and go to the mill.” There 
was nothing else to do, so I 
felt with my hands for the 
mugs on the floor and went to 
sleep. 

I dreamt of a great victory 
of the Whites, of the smashing 
of the Bolsheviks, the trium- 
phal march of the victorious 
amy on full parade; I could 
hear the shouts of joy while 
the band played the last scenes 
from Glinka’s opera, “‘ His Life 
for the Tsar.” And when I 
awoke to the reality, the sound 
of music and of bells continued. 
lopened my eyes and peeped 
out; the great wheel of the 
nill was creaking and squeaking 
%® it turned, and that was 
the triumphal march I had 
heard ! 


1 Carpodacus rubicilla. 
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The mill was situated in a 
very secluded spot, surrounded 
on three sides by irrigation 
canals, open only on the fourth, 
where there was the approach 
through the shady avenue of 
poplars. Huge willows were 
growing all round, massive elms, 
and quantities of white acacias. 

Adjoining the mill was a 
small yard with a dark hut 
and a terrace in front of it, 
where I now transferred my- 
self. The yard communicated 
with the mill only by a small 
opening through which a full- 
grown man could hardly pass, 
and it was kept closed by 
a special shutter. A very 
low doorway, through which 
one had to crawl, led out from 
the yard to the banks of a big 
canal. I could go out this way 
when it was dark for a stroll 
along the banks of the canal 
or in the fields. 

Compared with my former 
den, this was luxury, as I 
could walk about the yard even 
in the daytime, could revel in 
the sunlight and the pure air, 
have a good wash in the canal, 
watch the birds on the trees, 
and read at my ease. On one 
of the big elms there was an 
oriole’s nest, and several little 
red grosbeaks! enlivened the 
belt of willows. Our Turkes- 
tan dove? flew down into the 
little courtyard together with 
a few white wagtails. Now at 
last I could live again and 
breathe comparatively freely, 
and enjoy the light and the 
sights of nature around me. 

Davlet brought me my lug- 

2 Peristera cambagensis. 
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gage before very long, together 
with an Easter cake and some 
red Easter eggs from Tashkend, 
better late than never, and 
some newspapers and letters. 
The Bolshevik papers were full 
of alarms. Admiral Kolchak’s 
army was already approaching 
the Urals. The letters from my 
friends told me that Ataman 
Dutoff’s Cossacks were not far 
from Kazalinsk. The Soviet 
commissars in Turkestan were 
drowning their fright in drink. 
It really looked as though my 
dream might come true. All 
this combined to encourage me, 
and inspire me once more with 
hope and fortitude. 

Sometimes the owner of the 
tea-shop would come and pay 
me a visit in the evenings, 
and bring me the latest news 
and gossip which he learnt 
from the Sarts and Kirghiz, 
and tell me about the guerilla 
fighting against the Bolsheviks 
in Ferghané and about the 
Kirghiz rising in the valley of 
Chotkala. One day Davlet 
came to say that a certain B. 
wanted to see me. I did not 
know him very well, but knew 
his reputation as a good honest 
man. The next night he 
arrived, coming secretly from 
the mill through the little door- 
way. He was the first Russian 
I had seen since I had left 
Tashkend. He told me all the 
latest happenings, and offered 
his services to help me in any 
way he could. 

“T did not take any action 
against the Bolsheviks, and so 
consider it a moral duty to help 
those who staked their lives 


in the struggle with them,” he 
said. 

We discussed the position in 
detail, and finally decided that 
he would help me to get away 
into the mountains to some 
secluded spot in the valley of 
one of the tributaries of the 
Chotkala where I could liye 
till the winter; he said he 
would get me the necessary 
documents of identity from the 
Soviet Government, made out 
in a false name, so that I 
could get past the Bolshevik 
guards and sentries. 

Although no one could leave 
a town or go to any village or 
even out on to the main road 
without a ‘ mandate,’ the Bol- 
sheviks are so stupid, unedt- 
cated and corrupt that it was 
not difficult to arrange for any 
document in a false name. A 
good example of their officials 
was afforded by the Chief of 
the Police of the town of 
Tashkend, the Chief of the 
Okhrana as they called him, 
the Guardian Angel of the 
town as he called himself, a 
Lett named Tsirul. He was 
formerly a baker, could scareely 
read and write, and had been 
condemned to twelve years’ 
penal servitude in the old days 
for robbery with violence and 
homicide and then released by 
Kerensky. Tsirul did not hesi- 
tate to do his executions with 
his own hand in his ow 
office: even in the case of his 
comrades, if he considered it 
necessary in his interests t0 
have them removed. This was 
the gentleman from whom my 
friend arranged to secure 4 
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‘mandate’ for me to go into 
the mountains, of course under 
an assumed name. In the 
document issued by the Che-Ka 
it was stated that I had re- 
ported personally to receive 
it! 

I spent three weeks in my 
secluded little mill, and when 
everything was ready B. came 
for me late one night with a 
couple of saddle horses. I 
went out of the little gate, 
across the canal and rode away 
secretly from them all. I heard 
afterwards that when the miller 
brought my breakfast next 
morning he was astonished to 
fnd me flown. The door was 
locked and the key in his 
pocket. ‘Terrified at my dis- 
appearance, he had run round 
to Davlet to tell him that his 
guest had gone. Davlet re- 
assured him: I had not been 
spirited away by the Bolshe- 
viks, but had quietly disap- 
peared without leaving a trace, 
Which was quite in order. 

This secret departure was 
absolutely necessary. I had 
already lived too long in the 
locality, and it was time that 
I hid myself so completely 
that even well-disposed people 


would not know where I was, 
so I covered up my tracks 
and simply disappeared. By 
this time the Bolsheviks had 
given up looking for me here. 
They were bewildered. One 
of my friends had arranged 
for them to receive news from 
their own agents that I was 
hiding in Bukhara. 

The second morning found 
me riding at the head of a 
caravan of seven camels loaded 
with bee-hives. I was dressed 
as a ‘comrade,’ in a shabby 
old soldier’s coat, with a dirty 
shirt, and on my head a black 
leather cap, a repulsive form 
of head-dress to which the 
Communists are addicted. In 
my pocket was a Soviet pass- 
port in the name of Nikolai 
Ivanovich Novikoff, a whole 
bundle of permits and certifi- 
cates and mandates, giving me 
the right of riding into the 
mountains in charge of a cara- 
van of bee-hives. Now I was 
a peaceful and loyal citizen of 
the Soviet Autonomous Re- 
public of Turkestan. Wherever 
necessary I could produce to 
the guards and officials my 
legal documents with the seal 
of the sickle and hammer. 


i. 


And so I rode away into 
the mountains, giving rein to 
my fancy and meditations. 
But in the very first village, 
ight in the market-place, the 
girths came loose and it was 
hecessary to unload the camels 


ad reload them. And all 
VOL, (OXXX.—NO. MCCOXC. 


this took place, to my great 
anxiety and impatience, in full 
view of the Red patrol that 
was standing by. Two of 
them strolled up as though to 
ask me questions, but I said 
sharply, ‘ Don’t come close to 
the hives, comrades, the bees 
I 
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might come out and sting you 
badly.” The Red soldiers with- 
drew hurriedly. 

The day was sunny and very 
hot. That disgusting leather 
cap was heated through by the 
sun’s rays, and had no ventila- 
tion. It seemed as though my 
head was in an oven. It 
became unendurable, and at 
times I felt that I was going to 
faint and fall off the horse. 
Many a time in happier days 
had I ridden along this same 
road in the very hottest 
weather and never felt any 
inconvenience, when I had been 
wearing a topee or light felt hat. 

On the road I met mounted 
Red guards and commissars in 
comfortable carriages splendidly 
horsed, all stolen of course, 
but our peaceful aspect aroused 
no suspicions, and the Bol- 
sheviks did not want to make 
too near acquaintance with 
hives full of angry bees. 

Spring was in full swing; 
everything was green, the birds 
were singing, the air was clean 
and clear, the sky dark blue 
without the trace of a cloud. 
As I rode along I came upon 
a curious spectacle, which I 
cannot describe as anything 
else than a sparrow’s prize 
fight. At many points along 
the road were groups of these 
birds sitting in a circle on the 
road, while in the middle of 
the arena thus formed two 
cock sparrows were engaged in 
deadly conflict. The audience 

1 Passer indicus. 

2 Machetes pugnaz. 

3 Reduvius fedschenkianus, Oshanin. 
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was obviously absorbed with 
intense interest at the fight, 
Even when my horse was on 
the verge of treading on them 
they would hardly fly away, 
In Turkestan we have the 
Indian sparrow,! which is some. 
what different from the Bur. 
pean species. I had neve 
before seen or heard of these 
sparrow fights conducted for. 
mally in the presence of an 
audience, although similar duels 
are known to occur with black- 
cock, and particularly in the 
case of the ruff,? which is 
notorious for its pugnacity. 

Late at night we reached a 
river valley where the camels 
could not go any farther, and 
we had to hire donkeys. We 
stopped on the banks of a 
mountain torrent, unloaded the 
camels and sent them back at 
once. I was left alone. In- 
cautiously I lay down to sleep 
on the verandah of a half- 
ruined building that stood on 
the banks of the stream. Dur 
ing the night I was tortured by 
the stings of bugs. These great 
black creatures, about an inch 
in length, have a long sharp 
beak which they plunge into 
the skin, leaving a red spot 
which aches and burns for 4 
long time after. In the old 
days the Khans of Turkestan 
used to put criminals into 4 
deep pit crawling with these 
repulsive insects, and their 
sufferings must have bee 
terrible. 


It was into a pit full of these horror 


that the Emir Nasrullah threw the two British officers, Colonel Stoddart and 


Captain Conolly, who went to Bukhara on a diplomatic mission in 1842. 
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Next morning I walked up 
to the nearest mountain vil- 
lage. “Its inhabitants were Tad- 
jiks, descendants of the original 
Persian inhabitants of Turkes- 
tan, among whom I hoped to 
find an old friend, Osman, a 
companion of many an expedi- 
tion in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, where we used to shoot 
tav-teke? or ibex, which for- 
merly were very numerous in 
the district. The following 
morning we left early to go 
farther into the mountains. 
There began at once a steep 
and fatiguing ascent, and then 
the road followed a valley full 
of fields green with clover and 
com, interspersed with groves 
of walnut-trees. On one side 


of the road were the shady 
gardens of the natives with 
their summer huts among them. 


The sweet briar was in full 
flower, and the mulberries were 
Tipe. I had a good feast on 
them. In the spring these 
mountain valleys are extra- 
ordinarily beautiful. Rains are 
frequent, and the air is pleasant 
and fresh but not really cold, 
even at night. The green of 
the fields and trees is brilliant, 
and there is an abundance of 
wild flowers on every side. The 
sheer clifis where not covered 
with vegetation have a red- 
dish tinge, recalling the laterite 
of the tropics. The red tint 
of the soil harmonises with the 
green of the fields and forest, 
and the deep blue of the sky 
with the white fleecy clouds. 
The whole scene offers an en- 
chanting picture of nature un- 
? Capra sibirica. 
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spoilt, and this escape into the 
depths of the mountain country, 
away from communistic ex- 
periments, brought peace and 
consolation to my aching soul. 

We crossed a deep ravine at 
the bottom of which a torrent 
tumbled over its bed strewn 
with boulders. Here the track 
came to an end, and it cost 
us a good deal of hard work 
before we could make a road 
through the stones passable for 
the donkeys. No sooner were 
we up the steep banks of the 
ravine than we had to attack a 
stiff climb up a lofty mountain. 
Delightful flowers and interest- 
ing plants became more and 
more numerous. After crossing 
several gorges we rode into a 
dense dark forest, consisting of 
immense walnut - trees, with 
crab apples, sloes, maples and 
iron-wood or nettle-trees ? and 
hawthorn. This forest covered 
the entire flanks of the moun- 
tain, and extended right down 
to a brook bubbling at the 
bottom. A very narrow path, 
half grown over, used nowadays 
only by wild animals, wound 
capriciously along the slopes, 
but always in the shade of 
the trees. Clearings and open 
spaces in the forest were cov- 
ered with varied and delightful 
shrubs and other plants, and 
the whole scene produced the 
impression of a cultivated park- 
land. 

It was pleasant and cool, 
and the air was saturated with 
the fragrant aroma of the wild 
flowers. We rode for some 
time along this path: some- 

2 Celtis australis. 
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times it took us into open 
spaces, sometimes through al- 
most impenetrable thickets, 
sometimes along the edge of 
steep cliffs ; while in places it 
was washed away by the rains 
and in others blocked by the 
trunks of fallen giants, so that 
we had to clear a road for our 
laden donkeys. Then we de- 
scended into another deep 
ravine full of trees and shrubs, 
the flanks covered with briars 
with white and yellow fragrant 
blossom, the walls of white 
limestone, with a bubbling tor- 
rent below. We crossed the 
stream and laboriously climbed 
up the far side, where the 
path was washed away, and 
came to a small clearing in the 
shade of an immense walnut. 
Osman promised to send me 
bread and other necessities, so 
I let him return with the 
donkeys and remained behind 
with my bee-hives. The locality 
was singularly beautiful and 
the vegetation exuberant. The 
brook bubbled busily below, 
and the forest was full of 
interesting birds and plants. 
I had been here before on 
shooting expeditions for wild 
pig, but that had been in the 
autumn, when there was noth- 
ing like such a variety and 
quantity of plants and flowers, 
as the summer heat kills them. 
It was dark before I started 
making my bed on the ground 
under the tree, and threatening 
clouds were coming up from 
the west. I broke off branches 
and cut grass and made myself 
@ couch so as not to be caught 
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on the wet ground when themip 
came. With a few branches, 
my overcoat and a little tg. 
paulin which I had with me, I 
managed to fix up a sort of tent 
over the bed, and lay down for 
the night. Then the rain 

to patter and rapidly tume 
into a regular downpour. Rol 
after roll of thunder echoed 
among the rocks until it wa 
one continuous roar, while the 
constant flashes of lightning lit 
up the fantastic picture of the 
storm in the forest; down in 
the gorge the brook was roar- 
ing, the noise of waters growing 
louder and louder as the torrent 
overflowed its banks, The 
water streamed under my in- 
provised tent and bed, and I 
was quickly drenched to the 
skin. The forest had really 
met me with a most inhospitable 
reception. About midnight the 
thunder died away, but the 
rain lasted until dawn. I slept 
fitfully, dropping off into a 
unconscious slumber for a few 
minutes at a time. In the 
morning I was aroused by the 
penetrating song of a nightin- 
gale. Our Central Asiatic bird’ 
is not such a finished songster 
as his European brother, with 
neither its length nor variety, 
but its voice is extraordinanily 
loud and penetrating. ‘The 
morning was charming, cleat 
and warm. The grass wa 
wet and so slippery that i 
was impossible to walk abo 
on it, and it was only will 
the greatest difficulty, clingmg 
to bushes and leaning om 
broken branch I used a 4 


+ Luscinig rafisii, 
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stick, that I could make my 

down the side of the 
ravine to the brook to have a 
wash. The water was muddy, 
with broken branches swirling 
down, but half-way up the 
far side, under a briar in full 
fower, I found a delightful 
spring of pure fresh water. I 
built a rough shelter round it, 
and fenced it in with stones and 
branches. 

As I had not been able to 
lay in a store of dry firewood 
overnight, I could not brew 
myself any tea as everything 
was sodden and I could not 
light a fire, so I spent the day 
drying my bedding and clothing 
in the sun. 

It was not until the second 
evening that the ground was 
dry enough for me to be able 
to go for a walk and have 
4 look round. In _ places, 
especially where there were 
tab apples and hawthorn, the 
forest was an almost impassable 
thicket, while in others there 
were delightful open spaces 
where stood an occasional huge 
walnut, affording a wide area of 
shade around. Farther down, 
among the rocks on the flanks 
near the brook, were almond- 
trees; and higher up, near the 
top, where it was drier, on 
the steepest parts of the cliff, 
were pistachios with their 
broad, curious, leathery leaves 
aid handsome bunches of the 
mit, still unripe and green. 

Beneath the trees, where 
there was thick deep shade, 
the ground was entirely cov- 
ted with the soft, pale green, 
w-called ‘ shooting grass’; it is 
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low-growing, with fleshy stalk 
and pointed leaves. The fruit 
is a thin small pod, which, 
when ripe, splits open at the 
slightest touch, with a crackling 
sound, intoseveral narrow strips, 
which soon shrivel up into a 
spiral, and expel the seed like 
shot out of a gun. If you 
draw your hand across the 
grass you can hear a continu- 
ous crackling, and your hand 
feels a tickling as though of a 
gentle electric current. This 
interesting grass reacts mechani- 
cally to contact, and creates 
the impression that it is a live 
animal. 

In some places there were 
sweet-smelling white tulips on 
long stems. Also two very 
interesting kinds of Arum ; one, 
Arum korolkovi, had green 
flowers with a yellow pistil, 
which turns into red berries 
later in the season ; the other, 
Eminium lehmanni, was of a 
very unusual colour ; the flower 
was entirely of a velvety dark 
purple, sometimes with a violet 
shade. The colour is so strange 
that the natives will not handle 
it, as they attribute all sorts of 
dangerous properties to _ it. 
Among the rocks along the 
brooks there grew quantities 
of ferns, including the maiden- 
hair, which is a great rarity in 
Turkestan. Then there were 
the handsome clusters of Hre- 
murus, with huge spikes of 
pale pink flowers: two species, 
E. robustus and E. kaufmanni. 
Both these noble flowers have 
been introduced from our moun- 
tains of Turkestan into the 
gardens of Europe, for I have 
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admired their beauty at Hamp- 
ton Court and in the windows of 
London florists. 

Balm, Melissa officinalis, was 
growing in abundance on every 
side, filling the air with its 
aroma of orange. I found this 
herb very useful, as by rubbing 
my face and hands with it I 
could work with the bees with- 
out using a net; it will also 
keep mosquitoes away, though 
I had little trouble from them, 
and I used the dried leaves as 
a flavouring. Rice boiled with 
Melissa leaves and raisins 
makes a very good pudding. 
I was interested in this forest 
as @ naturalist, and I studied it 
also to see what it could give me 
in the way of food, of which my 
supplies were extremely scanty. 

On the very top of the moun- 
tain, above the zone of trees, 
on the short Alpine turf, I 
found Eremurus spectabilis. The 
young leaves are edible. There 
was another Turkestan plant, 
Korolkovia severzovi, with round 
fleshy bulbs, which make an ex- 
cellent vegetable if well boiled. 
In one field at some distance 
from my camp was abundance 
of sorrel, very good for soup, 
and now ready for picking. 
Somewhat lower down grew 
a kind of rush, Cyperus longus, 
its bulbs very good seasoning, 
an important thing when one 
is confined to a coarse and 
monotonous diet. In fact, in 
the case of absolute need, I 
could keep alive on roots and 
leaves. 

Fruit was even more abund- 
ant. It took me several days 
to explore the whole forest 
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and all the ravines in the neigh- 
bourhood, some of which Wer 
very interesting and picturesque, 
This particular type of forest, 
known as the Fruit Forest of 
Turkestan, is frequent in the 
mountains, especially of the 
Ferghana province. I had no 
doubt that later in the year, 
in the summer and autum, 
it would provide me with 4 
quantity of fruit; but the 
there would be the danger 
that the natives would begin 
coming in numbers to collect 
it, and I did not like the idea, 
It might involve the very u- 
desirable visit of an agent of 
the Che-Ka, and they look 
with the greatest suspicion on 
all Russians who are not under 
supervision. 

It is hard to say what was 
the origin of these Fruit Forests. 
Walnut-trees are very widely 
distributed in the mountains 
of Turkestan, and undoubtedly 
are relics of the immense forests 
which covered the country and 
the Kirghiz steppe almost to 
the Urals in the Pliocene period. 
The pistachio and almond, with 
their excellent fruit, are obvi- 
ously endemic species in Turkes- 
tan. The wild almond has an 
excellent flavour, but the shell 
is extremely hard. Pistachios 
used to cover all the drier parts 
of the foothills of the ranges of 
Turkestan, but were nearly ex- 
terminated by the miners and 
metal-workers of the ancient 
period, as they preferred char- 
coal made of the wood for 
smelting their ores. Camels, 
too, destroy this charming and 
useful tree mercilessly, greedily 
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prowsing off its leaves and 

shoots. 

It is not so easy to account 
for the apples in these forests, 
43 within the memory of man 
there have been no gardens in 
the places where they grow 
now, and their fruit is in no 
yay inferior in flavour to the 
cultivated sorts. Besides, apples 
are seldom to be seen in the 
native gardens, and when they 
ate, the variety is totally differ- 
ent. The form of the fruit varies 
alot: small and round, elong- 
ate, brown, yellow and red. 
Often the fruit is far too acrid 
to be edible, but sometimes 
sweet and juicy, even excep- 
tionally so. Evidently the taste 
does not depend only upon the 
vatiety, but also upon the soil 
and position of the tree. 

It is believed that most of 
our European fruits originated 
in Persia. More likely they 
cme from Turkestan, which 
for centuries was a portion of 
the Persian Empire. Here there 
oecur in the wild state rye, 
wheat, barley and oats, growing 
in the fields in the hills in such 
masses that they look like fields 
cultivated by man. 

My diet was not distinguished 
by its variety. It consisted of 
tice and rolls of wheat or 
barley meal: the latter was 
not at all nice and very in- 
digestible. Very rarely I had 
al egg as a dainty, and still 
more seldom a soup or pilau, 
% both eggs and mutton were 
very Scarce and expensive. 

Rain was frequent, and I was 
not always able to light my 

1 Myophone temminckii. 
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fire in spite of my stock of fire- 
wood and tinder. My matches 
were bad, and in damp weather 
refused altogether to light, 
so I built a special oven of 
stones, where I always kept a 
supply of smouldering charcoal. 

Through the good offices of a 
Sart who used to bring me 
bread, I employed a couple of 
men to build me a little veran- 
dah in an open sunny glade, 
and a cellar near it for fire- 
wood and stores. I made a 
bed out of a layer of branches 
with a thick heap of grass on 
top, and it made a most 
comfortable and aromatic 
couch. 

The forest teemed with birds. 
At night and in the early 
morning the nightingales main- 
tained their song; then came 
the warbling of the thrushes 
and blackbirds. I especially 
like the song of the maina,! 
a rather large bird of an ashen 
colour. All day long I could 
hear the deep but rather loud 
cooing of the pigeons, which 
the doves accompanied on a 
more delicate note. A very 
beautiful bird there is the 
paradise flycatcher.2 The cock 
has long slender tail feathers 
widened at the ends which 
give him a very strange 
appearance on the wing. It 
is really a native of the hot 
parts of India but nests in a 
few wooded valleys in our 
mountains, migrating to India 
for the winter. 

There were a few clumps of 
big thistles near my hut which 
were the delight of flocks of 


2 Chitralia paradisea. 
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our Eastern goldfinch,’ which 
also used to entertain me with 
their music. Beautiful but 
very undesirable guests were 
the bee-eaters,? with their bril- 
liant gold-and-green plumage ; 
they are ruthless destroyers of 
bees, of which they consume 
enormous quantities. The in- 
sects know their enemy well, 
and directly the melodious chir- 
rup of the bee-eaters was heard 
the poor bees refused to leave 
their hives. These birds do 
very serious damage to the 
apicultural industry, as each 
bird consumes several hundreds 
of bees a day. For that 
reason the natives of Semi- 
rechie place their hives in the 
most open spaces without a 
tree or shrub, as the _ bee- 
eaters do not like places without 
a perch to sit and rest on. 
After a time the rains 
stopped and splendid weather 
set in. The nights were mild, 
and I used to enjoy strolling 
about in the bright moonlight 
among the forest paths. The 
pale rays of light made their 
way through the foliage, giving 
a fantastic unreal appearance 
to the scene. I loved to stand 
under a tree and gaze out on to 
a strongly illuminated glade 


One day B. came to pay me 

a visit. He brought some 

letters and papers and the 

latest information. The news 

of Kolchak’s advance pleased 

me enormously. B. and I dis- 
1 Carduelis orientalis. 
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where everything was calm ang 
still; it looked like a fairy 
world, and every moment I 
half-expected to see a party 
of elves and goblins come spin- 
ning in their headlong dances, 

One evening, rather late, 
when I was sitting under ap 
enormous walnut-tree admiring 
the play of the moonbeams on 
the green even turf, I hear 
a slight rustle and cracking 
noise in the wood. I was alert 
in an instant, awaiting what 
would happen. 
later I saw a whole family of 
pigs slowly walk out of the 
forest. First went a huge 
boar, in his proper place in 
front, his great tusks glistening 
in the moonlight ; behind him 
the sow and half a dozen 
piglings, already quite well 
grown. The whole family 
strolled quietly by, at a dis- 
tance of about fifteen paces 
from me, disappearing into a 
neighbouring ravine to the 
brook, where they took a bath. 

Another evening, not far from 
my hut, when out for a stroll in 
the woodland, I met a female 
porcupine with a family of 
eight comical little ones. They 
were not in the least afraid of 
me, and went quietly past. 


cussed at length whether it 
would be better for me to 
stay where I was or to work 
over the mountains into Seml- 
rechie, where I could spend the 
winter in much less discomfort 


2 Merops apiaster. 
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gad danger. We had no doubt 
whatever that in the spring 
the efforts of Kolchak and 
Denikin would set Russia free 
for ever from the international 
qooks. and degenerates and 

agents who bore the 
resounding title of the ‘ Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government.’ 

We decided that it would be 
best to make my way through 
toSemirechie. The chief point 
was to manage to slip past 
the extremely dangerous place 
ofDimkent, where they arrested 
everybody who passed by and 
kept them in prison “ pending 
investigation into the causes 
of their arrest.’’ My friends in 
Tahkend were to get every- 
thing ready for my journey 
and procure me the necessary 
documents and ‘ mandates.’ 

B. gave me sad news: the 


amest by the Bolsheviks of my 
friend, Colonel P. G. Korniloff, 
bother of the famous general 


of that name. The colonel 
had been hiding in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tashkend. He 
had @ strong resemblance to 
the Kirghiz type, spoke Sart 
fluently, and was in fact in 
every way so much like a 
tative that when he came to 
ee me dressed as such, when 
we were plotting against the 
Bolsheviks, nobody in my 
household suspected that he 
was &@ Russian colonel, but 
ook him for a Kirghiz who 
lad. come to see me about 
tome shooting or mining busi- 
ess. He could easily have 

in Ferghané or any- 
where he liked, but he wanted 
fo remain as near as possible 
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to his unhappy family, con- 
sisting of a wife and four 
little children. These were liv- 
ing literally as beggars, the 
Soviet authorities having taken 
away every single thing from 
them, including even the chil- 
dren’s linen and bedding. A 
postman had recognised Korni- 
loff by some chance and re- 
ported his hiding-place to the 
Bolsheviks. The joy of these 
scoundrels was unbounded and 
it only required my arrest to 
complete their triumph. P. G. 
Korniloff’s arrest depressed me 
unutterably, coming as a bolt 
from the blue just when my 
peaceful contemplative life with 
nature had soothed some of 
the wounds in my heart and 
brought me a certain amount 
of contentment. 

An unexpected visitor turned 
up before my departure, and 
came to me every day. This 
was a great, big, white Kirghiz 
sheep-dog. She appeared on 
the scene by some chance and 
I made a fuss of her and 
petted her. I so completely 
won her heart that she came 
every morning and stayed all 
day, keeping me company in my 
strolls through the woods and 
all my walks abroad. She was 
not hungry and would not 
accept the rolls which I offered 
her ; evidently well fed but not 
very fond of her masters. Every 
evening she went home, and I 
suppose was on night duty, but 
at daybreak was sure to be 
outside my hut. 

One morning a Sart came 
to see me, brother of the one 
who brought my bread. Un- 

12 
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endurable toothache had been 
torturing him a whole week. 
In the eyes of the Sarts every 
European is necessarily also a 
doctor, and always has a whole 
pharmacopeia with him for all 
kinds of sickness. I had to 
disillusion him and tell him 
that I was no doctor, nor had 
I any medicines with me in the 
forest. But instead of going 
away and leaving me, the 
wretched fellow lay down under 
the tree and stayed there, 
occasionally uttering a groan of 
misery. The poor devil was 
evidently in great pain. I 
felt sorry for him, and racked 
my brains to think whether I 
could not find something among 
the herbs growing locally which 
might give relief. Suddenly I 
remembered a bottle of mint 
alcohol that I happened to 
have in my kurdjum. A drop 
of this on the hollow tooth 
instantly relieved the pain. It 
is extraordinary how rapidly 
and effectively all medicines 
act on Sarts. The next day 
he brought me three eggs and 
five rolls as a fee for my 
services. 

A little later I had occasion 
to doctor a young girl whom 
Osman brought to me suffering 
from a bad cough. As there 
was any quantity of liquorice 
growing on the hillsides, I 
pulled up the long sweet roots 
and gave them to her, telling 
her how to use them. Osman 
told me afterwards that the 
treatment did her a lot of good. 

Another day he brought me 
a patient with a tumour and 
running sore on her hand, and 


I succeeded in curing this too, 
with a hot infusion of some 
herbs that grew in profusion 
along the banks of the streams, 

I soon found, however, that 
my practice as a doctor was 
bringing me unmerited fame, 
as the Sarts and Kirghiz are 
very fond of medicine. TJ for. 
bade Osman to bring me any 
more patients, and explained 
to him that all this advertise. 
ment was dangerous. 

“Yes, that is true,” Osman 
assented ; ‘nowadays it is 
dangerous if one gets talked 
about. I, too, want to leave 
this locality, give up my farm 
and go somewhere farther away, 
to the valley of Kaftar Kumish 
(the Silver Pigeon), for in- 
stance; it is difficult to get 
through, the place is absolutely 
secluded and the forest is still 
finer than here, and the whole 
place delightful. Let’s go; I 
will get my rifle and you can 
go shooting kiuki (ibex) and 
pig. There are bear, too, and 
rich silver ore.” 

“TI have heard of that de- 
posit of silver,” I replied, “ but 
before we can work it, it is 
absolutely necessary to hang 
all the Bolsheviks first.” 

“That is so,” agreed Osman. 
“Last year in the bazaar at 
Hodjakend they found about 
a pound of gold dust on some 
Sarts. They took the Sarts 
off to Tashkend and put them 
in prison.” 

One afternoon, when I was 
collecting firewood, I heard 4 
woman’s voice, obviously Rus- 
sian, calling. The call was 
repeated. Someone was comilg 
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towards my hut. To hide 
deeper in the wood was awk- 
ward, a8 it would arouse sus- 
picion; it would be wiser to 
go out boldly and meet my 

d visitor. Picking up 
a bundle of undergrowth and 
carrying it on my shoulder, so 
as to conceal my face as much 
as possible, I walked out of 
the thicket into the open in 
front of my hut, where, to my 
astonishment, I saw Mrs P., 
wife of a good friend of mine 
who had been very helpful in 
securing my various ‘ man- 
dates,’ @ man who had done a 
lot for the Whites. When she 
caught sight of me she seemed 
surprised and disappointed, for 
she did not recognise me, so 
completely was I disguised by 
my beard and costume. But 
when I spoke she knew my 
voice. 

“How did you find out that 
I was living here in this 
forest?’ I asked her. 

“Tam spending a few days 
in the mountains for my chil- 
dren’s health at a village not 
far off. The Sarts told me 
there was a Russian high up 
in the forest and that he 
knew all the herbs. I felt sure 
this must be you and asked a 
man to show me the way. 
You can imagine my surprise 
when I saw a strange face. 
I knew it must be; but my 
eyes were quite deceived, and 
if you had not spoken I should 
never have made up my mind 
that you were the man I 


We sat and talked for a long 
time about affairs in Turkestan 
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and in Russia. But the inci- 
dent clearly showed the real 
danger attached to my amateur 
practice as a doctor among the 
natives. I asked Mrs P. to 
come again to see me and to 
bring her daughters. They 
could ride on donkeys and pass 
a whole day here. The apples 
were beginning to ripen, and 
the children could have a good 
feast on them. <A few days 
later they came, and Mrs P. 
brought me some presents that 
I very much appreciated : some 
wax candles, a first-rate smoked 
sausage, a bottle of Madeira 
and a pound of real tea. Tea 
at that time was one of the 
very scarcest luxuries. The 
Soviet Government, according 
to its socialistic principles, ab- 
solutely forbade private trade, 
undertaking itself the responsi- 
bility of supplying the popula- 
tion with all necessary food- 
stuffs. They made their own 
‘ soviet ’ tea out of dried apples, 
cut fine and roasted. In colour 
it resembled China tea, but the 
taste reminded one of a compdte 
of rotten fruit. But for me 
even this miserable substitute 
was far out of my reach, as 
the price was high, and it was 
put on the market only in 
strictly limited quantities. The 
natives refused to have any- 
thing to do with this so-called 
tea, considering it harmful. 
Others made tea from the 
dried skins of peaches, which 
had a pleasant aroma. 

A good drink was made 
from a mixture of dried flowers 
of the yellow briar, wild yellow 
everlastings, blue sage and balm 
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(Melissa). Another mixture, 
with the advantage of not 
requiring sugar, which was 
available only for commissars, 
consisted of mulberries, dried 
and roasted, with raisins. Liv- 
ing in the forest I drank the 
tea of the natives made from 
the young leaves of Sisimia 
loeseli, which grew in abundance 
in the forest clearings and 
glades. 

The natives, not having 
sugar but wishing to make 
sweet cakes, collected the berries 
of the katranga or nettle-tree 
(Celtis australis), dried them, 
pounded them, and added them 
to wheaten flour. 

Thus it was that the Uni- 
versal Social Revolution com- 
pelled the population to turn 
to wild nature to find new 
products, new forms of food 
and substitutes. 

There is one native plant in 
particular that I cannot pass 
over, as it ought certainly to 
be introduced into European 
horticulture. That is the Pskem 
onion, Allium  pskemense, 
Fedsch. The bulb, which is 
not round but long and bottle- 
shaped, has a delightful spicey 
flavour, and makes an excellent 
vegetable for soups and stews, 
to which it imparts a peculiar 
delicate flavour, entirely free 
from that repulsive element in 
the common onion which so 
many object to. The stem is 
branched, hollow inside, rather 
tall, and its original shape 


gives the plant a peculiar and 
attractive appearance, so that 
it would be a welcome addition 
to English rock-gardens. It 
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grows among the rock @ 
the most inaccessible parts ¢ 
the mountains, and it hag no 
infrequently happened thy 
natives when gathering thi 
plant for a delicacy have lot 
their lives, crashing down th 
precipitous slopes like som 
unfortunate collectors of edd. 
weiss in the Alps. I brought 
some bulbs down from th 
mountains in the old days and 
began to cultivate it in my 
own garden, where it grew very 
well, flowering and delivering 
seed. I did not succeed in 
raising it from the seed m- 
fortunately, but was successful 
with cuttings by dividing the 
root. Still I think that witha 
little experiment the condition 
could be found by which this 
valuable vegetable could be 
raised from the seed; it i 
worth a little trouble. 

For days on end I used to 
wander about the hills and 
observe nature in the mou- 
tains around and in the ravine. 
Low down, at the river's edge, 
there was an exposure of red 
marls with conglomerates over 
them. Above my hut ther 
were huge masses of crystalline 
limestone, cut in places by 
thick veins of a 
porphyrite. I found sev 
interesting minerals character 
istic of the so-called zone of 
contact metamorphism, and 4 
little later, in one gulch, | 
found pieces of copper ore and 
galena, indications that ther 
may very likely be valuable 
deposits of these ores the 
neighbourhood. 

In one valley, falling a¥4Y 
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from the same massif, there is 
g mineral spring at which the 
natives drink to cure their 
rheumatism. In another, in 
ic shales, I came across 
thin layers of carbonaceous 
shales and pistachio trees grow- 
ingaround. Here IT found also 
lamps of old scorize and pieces 
ofmagneticiron ore. Evidently 
there were old workings where 
the ancient inhabitants had 
pumed charcoal of pistachio 
wood to smelt their iron ore. 

In the gulley near the 
mineral spring there are some 
mysterious old ruins, almost 
round in outline, something 
like the remains of some old 
fortress or castle, but it is 
more likely that these were 
dakhmas—that is, Towers of 
Silence—places where the Magi 
of old used to expose their 
dead to be devoured by vul- 
tures, according ‘to the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster, whose faith 
was very widely spread in 
Central Asia before the Arab 
conquest. 

Facing the village of Hodja- 
kent, picturesquely situated 
at the mouth of the gorge of 
the river Chotkala, on the 
edge of a lofty cliff, there are 
mins of an ancient castle or 
fortress, obviously the strong- 
hold of a Dek Khan, as the 
feudal aristocracy were called 
in this district in the Middle 
Ages. Unfortunately here, as 
everywhere else in Turkestan, 

interesting monuments 
of the hoary past are ruthlessly 
pulled down by the new hordes 
of Savage invaders from the 
north, Russian peasants. 
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On the high peaks of the 
mountains formed by the crys- 
talline limestones, and in similar 
localities in other parts of 
Turkestan, the natives collect 
a very interesting substance 
which they call mumy or 
mumiya, to which they attri- 
bute the most magical powers. 
They take it internally for 
broken bones in the form of 
pills about as big as a pea. It 
seems as though it has a 
stimulating effect upon the 
vitality of the organism. I 
have known Russians who have 
taken it in the case of broken 
bones and hernia, and they 
have reported that it acceler- 
ates the growth of the new 
matter in the bone and the 
healing to a remarkable extent. 
It is given to animals, too, for 
the same purpose. 

Mumiya oozes out of the 
limestone rocks and solidifies 
into lumps. Ibex are very 
fond of eating it, so the natives 
who collect it in the mountains 
cover up its outcrop with big 
stones, so as to protect this 
rare and valuable substance. 
It is greatly treasured through- 
out Turkestan. When I first 
heard about it I was very 
sceptical, doubting even its 
existence; but once when I 
was shooting in the Hodjakent 
district a Kirghiz took me to 
the very top of the crest to 
the marble peaks and showed 
it to me in situ. It is of a 
dark-brown colour, inclined to 
reddish at the edges ; in hard- 
ness and brittleness it is like 
camphor; it tastes somewhat 
like over-cooked meat, and has 
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a not unpleasant smell like 
balsam. I thought at first it 
was a form of bitumen, but 
mumiya is entirely and easily 
soluble in water. In my ex- 
tensive collection of Turkestan 
minerals and ores, afterwards 
stolen by the representatives 
of the “ proletariat of the whole 
world,” I had a considerable 
quantity of this mineral, which 
is not yet known to systematic 
science. I had intended sub- 
mitting it to exhaustive ex- 
amination with a view to a 
detailed description, but that 
is one of the things which I 
have left undone. 


August arrived. The plums 
ripened in enormous quantities. 
They were small and of several 
colours: red, dark red, black 
and yellow. The trees, loaded 
with them, looked extraordi- 
narily beautiful, but very few 
were eatable; most were far 
too acid. 

Then came the apples and 
wild vines, which afforded quite 
good fruit. The latter were of 
two kinds, black and white ; 
the bunches were small, the 
grapes varying from the size 
of a hazel down to that of a 
currant. 

The wild flowers underwent 
a transformation too at this 
season. The ‘ shooting grasses ’ 
disappeared, as also the various 
ferns; quantities of mallows 
appeared, white and yellow; 
some enormous Verbascum 
seven or eight feet high, beau- 
tiful things with a big rosette 
of fluffy greyish-green leaves at 
the base and magnificent plumes 


of yellow flowers on top. This 
flower would be a fine addition 
to European gardens. 

Wild pig came by fairly 
often to feast on the fallen 
fruit; they used, too, to pa 
nocturnal visits to the natives’ 
fields and devour a great deal 
of their corn and melons, but 
unfortunately I had nothing to 
shoot them with. 


Very late one extremely dark 
night I came out from under 
my verandah and strolled down 
in the direction of the stream. 
Suddenly at the edge of the 
forest, where the path led up 
from the ravine, I saw a 
strange white thing moving 
slowly and noiselessly; pres- 
ently it assumed the form 
of @ tall figure. This unusual 
and mysterious phenomenon 
aroused my curiosity; I took 
a few steps towards it, when 
I was petrified with astonisb- 
ment. Before me stood the 
famous phantom, the White 
Lady, just as described in the 
novels and drawn in illustra- 
tions. I distinctly recognised 
her tall, slim, woman’s figure in 
a white dress, but it was difficult 
to make out her features. My 
first thought was: why should 
a ghost want to appear in 80 
remote and wild a spot? Why 
should the spectre of the White 
Lady want to go wandering 
about the mountains of Central 
Asia, when her proper and 
respectable place was in the 
ancient castles and moated 
granges of Western Europe! 
I determined to investigate 
this remarkable phenomenol, 
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to study it at close quarters, 

began to make my way 
ord towards it, afraid that 
at any moment the wraith 
would vanish. 

The phantom stopped and 
stood still. It stood out sharply 
against the background of dark 
trees. The nearer I approached, 
the more clearly and definitely 
did I see that it really was a 
White Lady. When it un- 

y asked, “ Pavel Step- 
anovich, is that you? ” I was 
dumbfounded. I could recon- 
cile myself to the appearance 
here at midnight of a spectre 
from the other world, but a 
living woman at such a time 
and place was unbelievable. 

“TJ am the sister of the 
student G. We were coming to 
see you but got lost and are 
late. My brother will be here 
ina minute; he is scrambling 
about in the ravine; I found 
my -way up by the path, 
feeling for it with a stick.” 

G. brought me important 
news ; he did not want anyone 
to know where he was going, 
so did not take a guide but 
set off with his sister, following 
the directions which B. had 
given them. They stayed the 
night with me, and then I 
made my preparations to leave 
this beautiful and richly en- 
dowed spot where nature had 
been so lavish, where I had 
made my home so long. 

In the mountains of Tur- 
kestan there are many such 
forests and valleys. They 
are admirably suited for 
horticulture, market-gardening 
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and vineyards. Apples grow 
better here than in the plains, 
where the heat is too great 
for them, and the most delicate 
sorts could be _ cultivated 
successfully. 

These valleys produce the 
finest apricots in the world 
for drying. The vine gives an 
abundant harvest and yields a 
finer wine, and fermentation 
follows a more normal course, 
than in the plains. The vine 
grows splendidly and does not 
require protection in winter. 
Almond - trees flourish and 
yield excellent crops, and the 
cultivation of the pistachios 
would be very profitable, as 
the fruit is valuable; more- 
over, it gives a gall which is 
used in medicine and as a dye. 
And many other useful and 
valuable plants could be grown 
here successfully. 

But this natural wealth is 
little known; it is even diffi- 
cult to find access into some 
of the valleys where there are 
no roads or bridges over the 
rivers. Perhaps it is as well. 

The former Russian Govern- 
ment had a curious system of 
colonising Turkestan. It en- 
deavoured to populate this rich 
land with beggars and drunk- 
ards not wanted in Central 
Russia. It hardly made it 
possible for a man with any 
capital to start farming here, 


yielding to the Socialist 
tendencies of the Russian 
intelligentsia. The present 


Government of ‘ peasants and 
workers’ knows only how to 
rob and ruin. 











Untrm the village pump, 

situate about a hundred miles 
north of London, taught me 
better, I should have said that 
testimonials were excellent 
things, but that they must 
not be overdone. I am wiser 
now. For some days, however, 
I presumed to be in sharp dis- 
accord with our pump over this 
matter. In other words, I was 
in disaccord with old Mr Gar- 
land, who, having been here 
for the best part of a century, 
is practically the pump’s other 
self. I will go further and say 
that Mr Garland is in many 
things the pump itself. In 
regard to Miss Honeypot’s testi- 
monial, I stood for principles. 
Mr Garland’s attitude was “a 
fico for principles. Let’s do 
the kind thing.” Mr Garland 
has @ habit of blowing out the 
lower half of his face when he 
says weighty things; and he 
blew it out now. I felt that 
the principles on which I stood 
were blown from under me and 
that I stood on nothing—not 
even @ fico. 

Miss Honeypot was leaving 
us. For some years she had 
held a position of importance 
in our village. She had held 
it in a worthy but uninspiring 
manner. There was nothing 
whatever against Miss Honey- 
pot; but to speak not only 
the truth but the whole truth, 
there was nothing whatever in 
her favour, save a few personal 
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misfortunes which were no 
really relevant to the matte 
at issue. She was the sort of 
person to speed with hearty 
wishes, but nothing more tang. 
ible. That, however, was not 
at all in the tradition of or 
pump. Mr Garland said t 
me (this is how the matte 
began), “‘ Well, what about a 
testimonial to Miss Honeypot?” 
I said to Mr G., “ Well, what 


about it?” “I think we 
ought to do something about 
it,” said he. ‘‘ Do you,” said 


I. ‘‘ Well, yes, I do,” replied 
Mr G., and on this he blew out 
very noticeably and looked at 
me rather severely. Disregard- 
ing these portents, I replied, 
“Well, I don’t,” after which I 
proceeded to teach my grand- 
mother to suck eggs, by ex- 
plaining, rather ponderously, 
that a testimonial is a testi- 
mony or a tribute of praise or 
thanksgiving for services @&- 
pecially well rendered over 4 
long period. I said this very 
clearly and with the chief words 
in capitals; and added that, 
as Mr G. would agree, Miss 
Honeypot had fulfilled none 
of the conditions. By @ digm- 
fied gesture Mr G. implied that 
all this had nothing to do with 
it. He said, rather coldly, “A 
testimonial is the usual thing 
here, and Miss Honeypot has 
had troubles.” There wa 
something in Mr G.’s gesture 
and words that quenched rather 
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than convinced me. 
and left. 

In the event, the pump— 
that is to say, Mr Garland— 
called a meeting—not a paro- 
chial or @ vestry or a ruri- 
decanal (although Mr G. is 
fully up to any of these), but 
just a plain meeting to settle 
about a testimonial. All those 
who were against the testi- 
monial kept away. They were 
not wanted there. But I did 
not realise this, nor did Mr 
Galer. Mr Garland, as perma- 
nent chairman of all our meet- 
ings—and we could not wish 
a better one—took the chair. 
We formed a half-moon facing 
him. He explained why we 
were met together, and having 
invited our opinions, he sat 
down and awaited them. After 
& poignant pause, up rose Mr 


I bowed 


Galer, that stout pillar of 
Church and State. Stout, I 
should add, of heart rather 
than of body, for he is of a 
slender build. I noticed that 
Mr Galer had his Sunday hat 


with him. It is a hat that 
commands respect. Its pres- 
ence marks any episode as 
epochal. It is an hermaphro- 
dite in hats. And yet that is 
not its properly descriptive 
term, because it is essentially 
@ uni-sexual or male hat. It 
might be described either as a 
tall bowler with a flat top, or 
% alow top-hat with bowlerish 
sides, It is eloquent of respect- 
ability, gravity, rectitude. 
When I see Mr Galer on Sun- 
days advance up the aisle with 
his hat held in front of him 
like an over-full soup-plate, I 
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feel that on entering his pew 
he should stand for a few 
moments and put his face into 
his hat. But people do not 
do that now, and Mr Galer 
does not do it. To resume, 
however. He spoke with 
weight. He said all the nice 
things about Miss Honeypot. 
But he was obviously gilding 
the pill before administering it. 
Then he said, “ But all of us 
here know that Miss Honeypot 
is a good...” He got no 
further, for our chairman, by 
a compelling inflation of his 
lips and a slight frown, sent 
Mr Galer into silence and his 
seat. No one knew how that 
sentence might have been com- 
pleted. No one ever will know 
—and our chairman was taking 
no chances. 

There was a very painful 
pause here. Mr Garland made 
low humming noises. We 
others looked at our boots. 
There was @ tenseness. Then 
Miss Mellow rose. She is a 
little woman of a certain per- 
sonality, rather determined ; 
but she was not at all at ease. 
She asked Mr Chairman—con- 
sciences being what they were 
—whether ‘ presentation ’ could 
not be substituted for ‘ testi- 
monial.’ In reply, Mr Chairman 
did no more than slightly lift 
one eyebrow. This said, as 
plain as words, that Miss Mellow 
was chopping logic and split- 
ting hairs. That settled her. 
She sat down still less at ease. 
Greatly to my surprise I now 
found myself on my feet. I 
had attended the meeting 
merely as a sitter on the fence, 
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waiting to see which way the 
wind would blow (me off it). 
It is a mean and cowardly 
réle, but then I am a coward. 
I am not one of those contrary 
folk who relish being in a 
minority and who prefer @ last 
ditch to shouting with the 
multitude. Then why was I on 
my legs? Because Mr Galer 
and Miss Mellow had deceived 
me into thinking that their 
little wind currents were the 
true Trades. 

Taking courage from these 
two, I now expressed myself as 
being in agreement with them. 
This was really neither here 
nor there, for poor Mr Galer 
had been cut down to the water- 
line before expressing an 
opinion. And Miss Mellow had 
been cut down to hers before 
getting beyond her conscience. 


I paused here and looked ap- 
pealingly at Mr Chairman. He 
in return looked dully, stonily, 


at me. Compared to him a 
sphinx was a genial prattler. 
I wished I had never got off 
my fence. I got back there as 
soon as I could. 

After that all went like 
wedding-bells. Each of the 
succeeding speakers said that 
it was un-British to hit a 
fellow, person, or party when 
he, or rather she, was down: 
that if a fellow, person, or 
party was down, the proper 
thing to do was to give him, 
or rather her, a testimonial. 
The last speaker was more to 
the point. He said that since 
Miss Honeypot (she emerged 
here definitely under her own 
name and was no longer a 
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fellow, person, or party)—gings 
Miss Honeypot had been 4 
regular attendant in our church 
she might in a manner of 
speaking be looked on ag 4 
representative of Christianity 
among us (Hear! hear !); and 
that therefore to refuse her 4 
testimonial would be tanta 
mount to doing an unchristian 
act. Very hearty applause, in 
which my boots joined. They 
always join in applause, or 
booings, if the majority ap. 
lauds or boos. 

There was, of course, no 
answering a thesis such as 
this. Mr Chairman suggested 
that someone should put the 
motion. Someone did. Some- 
one seconded it. 

Then merely as a matter of 
form, Mr Chairman called for 
a show of hands. “For?” 
Mine went up, of course. The 
wind blew it up. Miss Mellow’s 
also went fluttering up. 
* Against ?”’ Mr Galer (how 
I admired that man !) put up 
a@ solitary hand. That was 
fortitude if you like—not to 
mind being un-British and a 
hitter of those that are down. 
But then Mr Galer with that 
hat of his wears armour of 
proof and can do these things. 

Eventually Miss Honeypot 
departed with a silver teapot, 
and in all the odour of @ just 
tribute paid to services ren- 
dered by herself, and I daresay 
she was none the worse for it. 
In any case I’m all for testi- 
monials in the future. Ou 
village pump always does the 
kind thing, and that is the 
only kind of thing that matters. 
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II. ON NOTABLE WOMEN. 


The village pump possesses 
rather a notable share of not- 
able women. I daresay the 
men are admirable enough, but 
theirs is the straightforward 
pusiness of earning money and 
of handing it over, and they 
have their hours off. It is the 
woman who is the adminis- 
trator. To her falls the skilful 
apportionment of a limited in- 
come to the unlimited needs of 
her household. Upon her hang 
the welfare, the happiness, the 
health, and to a large extent 
the good name in the village 
of her family. She must cope 
more or less serenely with the 
holes in Ida’s stockings, the 
tears in Fred’s pants, the ache 
in Jackie’s stomach and with 
the state of half a dozen pairs 
of young boot soles. She never 
has her hours of ease. She 
has to hold her own against 
the inevitable blizzards of 
measles and mumps. But I 
will hazard a guess that the 
boot question burns more 
fiercely and more relentlessly 
than all the rest, and especially 
that of the right boot, because 
it is always the one hopped on 
when the children play that 
mysterious game with squares 
chalked on the road and a 
pebble that has to be projected 
with a hop and the right toe 
from square to square. I notice 
that my cheerful neighbour 
Mrs Smoot has succumbed in 
this matter. She is not at all 
depressed about it, probably 
because her young Smootilets 


hold the boot-wearing cham- 
pionship at the above-men- 
tioned game; and you cannot 
attain to championships with- 
out wear and tear of some sort. 
So I observe that one or 
another Smootlet is unable to 
attend school, being bootless. 
Mrs Smoot gets the blame for 
this, unjustly as I think, be- 
cause if Smoot were a model 
husband, which he is not, and 
cobbled at nights, which he 
does not, there would be no 
missing of school. 

How Mrs Smoot’s neighbour, 
Mrs Mangold, manages it on 
thirty-five shillings a week I 
shall never know. She keeps 
no accounts, and has never 
heard of the word budget, 
and if she had she would never 
show me her weekly one. There- 
fore I shall always keep won- 
dering how Mrs Mangold can 
continually make two shillings 
do the work of four. What 
impresses me most is the week- 
day or go-to-school tenue of 
the several young Mangolds. 
But what Mrs Mangold really 
aims at is the occasional strong- 
as-possible Sunday parade of 
her pre-eminent household. I 
feel sure that Mangold would 
much prefer to smoke a quiet 
pipe and look at his cabbages 
and listen to the swearing 
matches between his marigolds 
and his nasturtiums. But he 
is a perfectly obedient husband. 
He is required to arm Mrs M. 
down the lane at about 4 P.M. 
on a Sunday afternoon, and 
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he does so. Linked together 
in early Victorian fashion, very 
solemn and silent, the parent 
Mangolds make their stately 
progress. I do not know what 
it is she wears exactly, but 
she is said to have described 
it to somebody as a “ green 
beege costume.” I do know a 
good blue serge suiting when I 
see it. Mr M. wears one, fault- 
lessly. Round and about the 
parental legs there is a rustle 
of starch and a lambent shining 
of pig-tails, faces and boots 
belonging to the little M.’s. 
These have reduced their week- 
day gambollings to a repressed 
sort of motions best described 
as a Sunday surge. I wonder 
if they enjoy it. It is Mrs 
Mangold’s great hour. She 
passes out of sight, leaning like 
a duchess, with a touch of 
genteel languor, on her duke’s 
arm. She leaves me wondering 
how she does it on thirty-five 
shillings a week. She is re- 
ported very clever with her 
needle, but that does not tell 
me. And he spends the whole 
of his Saturday afternoons saw- 
ing the week’s firewood. If I 
did not hear his saw going, I 
should think one of two things : 
either that it was not Saturday 
or that Mangold was ailing. 
And he does all the family 
cobbling and hair-cutting. But 
even that leaves me wondering. 
Mrs Mangold alludes to him 
invariably as “My hubby.” 
This is to show she is a cut 
or two above other ladies who 
call their husbands by their 
surnames : Mrs Smoot, for in- 
stance. And Mrs Mangold’s 
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children all own very ‘ refined’ 
names, culled from serials ip 
the more debased daily news. 
papers. But her lofty ideals 
are defeated by Bettina becom- 
ing Betty and Marmaduke 
shortening himself to Bill or 
Jack. I am wondering whether 
our new Rector will prevail on 
the Mangolds to add yet an- 
other to their many virtues— 
that of going to church. I do 
not think that thirty years 
can cover the whole of the 
Mangold family—from father 
to the most recent baby. You 
or I in our lesser knowledge 
might condemn as improvident 
these young and prolific unions. 
But the pump in its much 
greater wisdom approves. It 
likes its young people to marry 
young, for then the burden of 
the family is at its heaviest 
just when the parents are in 
the prime of their vigour and 
best able to bear it. Before 
they reach middle age the first- 
born is earning, and thence 
onward the parental burden 
grows less yearly. 
Comparable with Mrs Man- 
gold among our notables, though 
of an older generation, is that 
stirring septuagenarian (though 
she does not look one), Mrs 
Queen. I may cite her also a8 
an example of the singularly 
fecund properties of our village 
pump water. Mr Queen is 4 
very worthy old man, but 4 
nonentity—merely a fertiliser, 
if I may say so without offence 
—an adjunct to the stud. Re- 
sult—first a succession of six 
young princes, followed by sx 
young princesses, followed, with 
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an admirable regard for sym- 
metry, by twins, a prince 
and princess. None buried, all 
reared, all doing well—the prin-. 
cesses, to @ woman, in domestic 
service, and later to marry 
in classes much above them, 
though not above their merits. 
The princes : some to the land, 
some to the Services, to the 
great benefit of both. When 
Iseea very smart young woman 
in furs and sables flitting hap- 
pily about that old cottage, I 
know at once that it is one of 
the Royal Family, returned 
(as like as not from Canada) to 
look up the old people. And 
when I see a tall sailor bearing 
a suit-case along the footpath 
through Farmer Giles’s fields, 
I know that one of the princes 
is having what he would call 
a spot of leaf (or is it liberty ?), 
and I realise that sailors no 
longer carry their belongings 
about done up in red handker- 
chiefs. Next day when I meet 
a garrulous young female aged 
about eight, I say to her, 
“Well, Susan, I see your dad’s 
home on leave. I suppose 
you're glad.” And she says to 
me, “No, I ain’t at all glad, 
‘coz dad makes me go to bed 
in time.” This is, of course, 
because dad is not only in His 
Majesty’s Navy but in His 
Majesty’s yacht, where they 
do things Bristol-fashion and 
pipe down hammocks at regular 
hours 


Perfect symmetry having 
been attained by Mrs Queen, 
the grandchildren began to 


arrive. I met her only the 
other day in our post-office 
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sending off a telegram, or more 
probably several telegrams, an- 
nouncing the arrival of the 
fifteenth. “And more to 
come,” she added joyfully. 

I may add that the whole of 
her large family were born 
and brought up in a tiny 
cottage with a good-sized vege- 
table garden and on @ farm 
labourer’s wages, when wages 
were not what they are now. 

Come we now to the Minty 
family and the notable Mrs 
Minty. Perhaps notorious 
would be a more correct term, 
and yet in her own way she 
possesses @ note of distinction. 
I am rather well up in some 
arresting details of the Minty 
ménage, because one of its 
members of non-insurable age 
works after his own fashion 
for myself. I should say rather 
that I pay him his weekly 
pittance, for he never does 
anything I tell him to do, 
being much more in awe of 
Fred Knowall, our man-of-all- 
work, and of our cook and other 
domestics. With these I clearly 
perceive that his life is one of 
unremitting slavedom. One of 
these days he will run off and 
better himself in the lumbering 
line in North Russia, and then 
they will be sorry. At present 
he is rated as garden boy, but 
does most of his gardening at 
the scullery sink or on his knees 
scrubbing floors. His baptismal 
name is Reginald, but he 
answers to Sammy. In 
Sammy’s co-operative family 
are nine wage-earning males 
and three ditto females, besides 
a few of either sex at school. 
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All live at home, being devoted 
to mum. Dad, who is rather a 
freak and not therefore often 
mentioned, rises at 5 A.M. daily, 
bicycles seven miles to work 
and earns reg’lar. But mum 
lays a-bed most days: not 
because she is ailing, but be- 
cause she likes to; and most 
of her family lays along o’ 
mum in their beds, because 
they like to. Sammy, for 
instance, lays till 8.30 A.m., 
and arrives here to start work, 
when most of the tedious chores 
have been done for him, by 
9 AM. His proper hour is 
7.30 AM. This causes incon- 
venience to a good many of 
us, but no one has ever been 
known to alter the Minty co- 
operative system. It is like 
this: with dad at regular 
work and a moiety of the 
potential earners at occasional 
work, and living as you may 
say rent free (for they owe 
rent, which is much better 
than paying it), and pooling 
their earnings, this amazing 
family does amazingly well. 
And then, of course, there is 
the dole. I foresee that this 
system is impregnable, so long 
as the devotion to and the 
refusal to desert the recumbent 
Mrs Micawber hold good. Mar- 
riage would destroy the system. 
From her bed this singular 
woman directs her co-operative 
family down to the smallest 
details, as, for instance, the 
cut of Sammy’s hair, although 
some of the larger matters, 
such as his boots and food, 
escape her. His hair is very 
distressing to all of us. Its 
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forelock is so long that it ig 
occasionally ullaged and often 
garnished with shreds of onion 
and potato peelings. He el. 
lects these things in his fore. 
lock when he is bending over 
the sink and washing up. Ig. 
norant of Mrs Minty’s interest 
in her son’s hair, I gaye 
Sammy sixpence once and asked 
him to have it cut short. He 
had the rearward plumes re- 
moved, but retained his fore- 
lock. I then spoke seriously 
to him about the ullage in it. 
But he was perfectly firm about 
it, and said that mum liked it 
long. And there the matter, 
of course, rested. But I always 
feel he should have given me 
back at least threepence. 
Naturally I would like to 
discharge Sammy. I do not 
like encouraging the Minty sys- 
tem. But his female oppressors 
declare that no boy has ever 
washed up so well or peeled 
potatoes so deftly or scrubbed 
the scullery tiles so bright, or, 
in a word, done so much that 
they ought to have done them- 
selves. Lastly, Knowall, who 
has never had a good word to 
say for our many garden boys 
yet, says that Sammy never 
gives no back-chat, that he 
never brings no mullock (which 
is short for muck) about the 
place, and that he pays n0 
regard to being kep’ a hower 
or more overtime to make up 
for coming late. In fact, 
Knowall, who is usually of a 
robust and hardish nature, 8 
a little maudlin about Sammy. 
I think Mrs Minty must have 
cast her spell over Knowall. 
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For about no other boy would 
he have ever said (after a 
dight summer shower in which 
his pet had got a little wet), 
“That lad couldn’t be no wetter 
nor wot he are.”’ Put like that, 
Sammy seemed about four times 
as wet as @ careless boy could 
be. Result, of course, was that, 
on the top of the threepence 
which Sammy still owes me, 
he now has had to have a 
waterproof and new soles to 
his boots provided for him. 
This is what I referred to when 
I said that although Mrs 
Micawber had a wonderful eye 
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to details such as forelocks, 
some of the greater matters of 
her family’s welfare escaped 
her. I am afraid I have rather 
mingled Reginald Minty with 
the notable women of our 
village ; but that is because he 
belongs to a co-operative sys- 
tem, and I could not disentangle 
him from it. 

Since writing the above, 
Sammy is having most of his 
teeth taken out at half a crown 
a tooth. The Minty system 
does not include dentistry. I 
have to pay. A claim for false 
teeth will certainly follow. 


Il. ON WILLIAM. 


After their day’s work old 
William brings his pair of 
horses down the lane and turns 
them out for the night into 
the meadow under my bed- 
tom window. Here Major 
and Captain are supposed to 
fill themselves during the dark 
hours with damp herbage. But 
they do not do this all night. 
They pass a good deal of the 
time in rubbing their vast 
sterns against the iron fence 
which bounds the meadow. As 
each horse weighs about a ton, 
this is bad for the fence. No 
fence could stand up to that 
sort of treatment, and this one 
is beginning to lie down to it. 
‘Farmer will have to do some- 
thing about it and run a strand 
or two of barbed wire along. 

In the morning long before 
daylight William is at the 
gate into the meadow, and with 

bellows summons me from 


my dreams and his horses to 
their breakfast and their day’s 
work. I do not think he minds 
being up and about on dark, 
wet, winter mornings any more 
than you or I mind lying in 
bed. 

At 8 A.M., while dressing, I 
watch him and his mate hook- 
ing their pairs into two ploughs. 
With an hour off at noon, 
they are, at 3.30 P.m., when I 
go out to watch them, still 
turning over the furrows, one 
plough moving in accurate 
échelon a furrow’s breadth in 
right rear of the other. A 
pair of upstanding horses bow- 
ing to the drag of a plough 
as it snores relentlessly through 
wet soil is almost as good a 
sight to me as the way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea. 
I stagger along behind them 
for a whole furrow’s length, 
and realise how heavy the going 
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is and how much too narrow 
for untrammelled walking a 
furrow is. I reckon their rate 
of progress to be two and a 
half miles per hour, but call 
it two miles per hour, allowing 
for short halts to clear mud, 
turnings at headlands, and so 
on. Eight in the morning till 
noon, and 1 P.M. to 4 P.M. gives 
seven hours, or not less and 
possibly more than fourteen 
miles plodding on heavy ground 
and in very heavy boots. When 
I tell William this, he says, 
“ That might tire ye now along 
a hard road.” He is over 
seventy and a rickety-looking 
old chap. Personally I should 
prefer to do my fourteen miles 
on @ road and not in @ narrow 
furrow, and in lighter boots. 
At 4 P.M. to the tick—neither 
man has a watch and there is 
no sun—they unlimber. An 
iron railing serves as boot 
scraper and mounting block, 
and they ride off stablewards, 
each man sitting athwart a 
broad back, boots dangling. 
An hour later I pass the stable, 
where William is still wrestling 
with the mud in the abundant 
fetlock hair of his two charges. 
They are now shining and sup- 
pered. It seems to me, but 
not to old William, to be an 
hour’s work wasted, for having 
finished his pair, he leads them 
out to the meadow for the 
night, and sends them gallumph- 
ing away on squelchy ground, 
where they soon roll their shine 
off. And so home to his 
cottage, his pale old wife and 
his tea. Not a bad day’s 
work. With the old couple live 
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the wife’s deaf brother and g 
nephew, Robert, aged not much 
under thirty-five, - but always 
alluded to as young Barb. But 
I suspect young Barb of looking 
elsewhere for a home. I have 
been meeting him rather often 
of late coming down our lane 
after work-hours, looking very 
smart and rather furtive. 

An hour or two later William 
plods off to his club (The Ring 
o’ Bells) with his deaf old 
brother-in-law. We could safely 
set our clocks by their return 
at 10.10 p.m. At that hour as 
they pass our gate, William is 
shouting either to his deaf 
companion about the weather, 
or to his dog about coming to 
heel. The topics never vary. 

William is a ringer of both 
large bells and small ones. 
The former hang in the church 
tower, and the latter stand 
twinkling over his hearth. You 
know where you are with the 
former, because they ring morn- 
ing and evening on Sundays 
and at fixed hours, and Thuss- 
day evenings are for practice. 
But the hand-bells at about 
Christmas-time suddenly burst 
on you half-way through the 
soup, just outside the dining- 
room window. They start with 
* Once in David’s ” and go on 
to ‘Where and oh where.” 
This juxtaposition of a sweet 
psalmist with a Hieland laddie 
is perfectly correct, because if 
you come to think of it, David 
was once a comely lad of the 
Judean uplands (and they are 
quite Highland enough), and 
some young Bethlehemitish 
maiden certainly sang the 
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Hebrew equivalent to “ Where 
and oh where,” and about 


David. 

Old William tells me that he 
“give a matter of £4 for them 
bells,” that this transaction 
took place a matter of forty 
year ago, and that he has been 
offered a matter of £8 for them 
since, but will not accept it. 
If you can say the word matter 
without pronouncing the t’s, 
you'll pronounce it just as 
William does. But he is ageing. 
Already Farmer grumbles at 
his slowness. I do not like to 
think what the old man will do 
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when he can no longer steer a 
plough, or cut and lay a hedge, 
or climb a belfry, or come 
round winter nights with his 
team of hand-bells. He will 
have none of the solaces of a 
literate old age. I doubt if he 
can, I am sure he never does, 
read. He will sit mumbling 
over his pipe by the fire till 
the days of his useful toil, 
his destiny obscure, are ful- 
filled. We shall then have 
another foreman ringer, and 
Old William will sleep with 
the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet. 


IV. ON THE ‘ FIVE FROGS.’ 


When I pass the ‘ Five Frogs ’ 
I feel a thrill. It is the sort of 
thrill I felt years ago when 
travelling eastwards at Her 
Majesty’s expense in one of 
her large white ships, which 
were then manned by the Royal 
Navy. A number of very 
young gentlemen, of whom I 
was one, sat at a table presided 
over by a very crusty old naval 
officer. He resented most 
things, and chiefly having to 
sit amongst such young gentle- 
men as ourselves. We quite 
understood his attitude towards 
us, for we knew that we were 
the scum of the commissioned 
ranks. He seldom spoke, but 
oee when we were nearing 
Port Said he said, “‘ Port Said 
is the wickedest place on earth 
bar one, and that’s Panama.” 
Naturally when we arrived at 
Port Said we rushed ashore. 
We found it most unbelievably 


wicked, and when we sat down 
to dinner on board again that 
night we were all convinced 
that none could be wickeder. 
But our sour old mentor still 
said, “Bar Panama.” Well, 
the ‘ Five Frogs ’ is reputed to 
be the wickedest spot within 
the orbit of our village pump. 
The ‘Five Frogs’ is in fact 
our Panama. If I were passing 
its cheerful doors with you, I 
should certainly nudge you, 
give the slightest possible indi- 
cation with my thumb, and 
say in a very low voice, “A 
lot of betting goes on in there.” 
Betting or no, it is much the 
most popular house in the 
village and the common nightly 
resort of all my sporting fellow 
villagers. And, mind you, it 
is not the only house. There 
are at least six others, besides 
Mr Potty & Sons, Grocers, who 
have an off-licence, and who 
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do (I quote Mr Potty) “ quite 
@ trade, sir—yes, quite a trade 
—in wine, sir—locally, sir.” 
Frederick Knowall says he 
really does not know how all 
these other houses keep going. 
“Teas for cyclists and them 
sorts,” he suggests with a touch 
of scorn. Certainly there has 
been a great recrudescence of 
the push cyclist. In fours, 
dozens, even @ score at a time, 
they flit silent as moths along 
the road at all seasons. They 
come from somewhere; they 
are going somewhere; against 
time, speechless, bent double 
over the handle-bars, sterns up, 
faces earthward, pedalling des- 
perately, seeing nothing but 
the road. If you do not get 
in their way, they are very 
inoffensive and noiseless. These 
are not beer drinkers, and they 
must require oceans of tea and 
soft drinks to enable them to 
keep going as they do—and 
thus they keep our six other 
pubs going. 

Mine host at the ‘Frogs’ 
has a benevolent face a foot 
wide and growing wider. I do 
not myself think that many 
homes have been rendered less 
happy by the ‘ Frogs.’ I know 
that if I possessed a very small 
cottage, a large family and a 
busy wife, I should look on 
the ‘ Frogs’ as the best place 
I could go to at night, in the 
interests of all concerned ; and 
I should go there regularly. 
It would be my club, and I 
should have my pint there and 
enjoy the society of my fellow 


club-men and learn all about 
everybody and everything. Not 
going to the * Frogs ’ myself, 
I yet profit by it through the 
medium of Knowall—a r 
club- man. Without him | 
Should be sadly out of step 
with the affairs of the pump. 
From the ‘ Frogs ’—per Knoy- 
all—I get many a good garden- 
ing tip. If I want a load o 
two of manure—and it is hard 
enough to come by these da 
—Knowall meets and bargains 
with the very man, for a “ nice 
load of pig’s, sir—not ‘ore 
and sawdust wot they uses 
nowadays for straw.” And 
next day the nice load comes 
steaming, most offensively, 
down our lane, and is valued 
as beyond rubies. If I wanta 
load of firewood, it is negoti- 
ated over the bar at the 
‘ Frogs ’ ; special wood—h’oak, 
not h’ellum, kep’ a matter of 
two year. In fact, nice wood; 
and its price expressed in half- 
crowns, because it sounds 
cheaper like that, and, of course, 
nicer. Wood is reckoned in 
loads. But most other things, 
including our rain, are reckoned 
in nice drops. 

As to the betting, Knowall 
as a military man has sampled 
wickedness in all its forms all 
over the world. He can speak 
about it with a balanced judg- 
ment; and he says that the 
betting at the ‘ Frogs ’ is noth- 
ing to hurt nobody. I hope 80. 
But I like my thrill, and I 
nudge you when we pass the 
‘ Frogs.’ 
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Vv. ON OUR JOLLY YOUNG WATERMEN. 


only recently realised what 
9 crowd of enthusiastic young 
oarsmen lived down our lane. 
I doubt whether any of them 
have ever seen @ boat, much 
jess been in one, or seen any 
sort of boat race. It was on 
1st March last that I was 
woolly-minded enough to issue 
from my home into our lane 
without recollecting that it was 
Boat Race Day. I became 
dimly aware, however, that 
there was some great national 
event toward, when I met a 
large light-blue favour to which 
was pinned my young neigh- 
bour Betty, «at. two years. 


She was staggering along under 
full sail towards the nearest 
puddle to put things right 


with her starchy frock. For 
removing starch some people 
we one thing, some another, 
but Betty finds muddy puddles 
the best. Round the corner, 
and in full cry after their 
starchy charge, I met two 
young female keepers. These, 
too, were wearing light-blue 
favours. And farther on were 
half a dozen urchins of both 
sexes, all hopping on the right 
leg and propelling stones with 
their right toes. These also 
were, to an urchin, heavily 
favoured in light-blue. I 
tealised at last that it was 
Boat Race Day, and that the 
odds down our lane were all 
om Cambridge. Prominent 
amongst this crowd of jolly 
young watermen was an im- 
mensely knowing-looking card 


called Jackie. He has the 
blackest eyes and the dirtiest 
face I know. Of the latter 
about two-thirds was concealed 
by a burglarious cloth cap. 
I could just see the glint of 
eyes far back under the peak. 
The rest of him was habited 
as @ young yachtsman—the 
Cowes Week type. I asked 
this infant sportsman why he 
was wearing @ light-blue rosette. 
He answered, ‘‘’Coz I’m Kime- 
bridge.” I asked him why he 
was Kimebridge. He answered, 
**°Coz Kimebridge always wins.” 
I asked him why Kimebridge 
always won. He answered, 
“°Coz she runs faster’n wot 
Oxford do.” And sure enough 
within three hours of the receipt 
of this young tipster’s informa- 
tion, Cambridge had run all 
the way from Putney to Mort- 
lake ever so much faster than 
Oxford. 

Jackie and his compeers take 
no interest in our other great 
national sporting events. The 
passing of the hounds through 
a village stirs, of course, every 
country heart. Elections mean 
@ school holiday, not at all 
appreciated by mothers and 
not always by the children, 
who seem to have a good 
many of these off-days. Grand 
Nationals mean nothing to 
them, and Derby Days little 
more than six cars a minute 
down the street. May Day, 
with its garlanded staves and 
doggerel, is a thing of the 
past. It is the Boat Race 
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with its blue rosettes that 
appeals. But, of course, noth- 
ing can touch Guy Fawkes 
Day, because squibs and bon- 
fires are simply glorious things, 
much more risky than rosettes. 


Besides, you can prolong and 
anticipate the day. Our squib. 
bing season, for instance, 
opens in the third week of 
October and closes about mid. 
November. 


VI. ON OUR RAILWAY STATION. 


Within about two bow-shots 
of our pump is what may be 
called an object of growing 
archaic interest—to wit, our 
railway station. I often think 
that Mr Lansbury had better 
secure it for a park before it 
matures into an ancient monu- 
ment and its price goes up. 
It is already assuming an air 
—a cloistered air. Meanwhile 
there it is, a good specimen of 
@ rural railway station—very 
little used now, rather toy-like 
in its ultra-trimness, especially 
its overbridge, which is of 
cardboard cleverly painted to 
resemble stone and _ timber. 
There are green lawns, neat 
flower-beds, a bower of rambler 
roses with a rustic seat, well 
tonsured privet hedges and an 
air of infinite repose. Anyone 
might do a rest cure here. 
The three porters do. Some- 
times they trundle empty milk- 
cans about. Sometimes they 
dig in their vegetable gardens 
(on the company’s ground). I 
often think the poor fellows 
rather overdo themselves here. 
It is not as if they were accus- 
tomed to hard work. Then 
there’s a station-master and a 
clerk and a splendid service of 
trains. But very, very few 
trains remember to stop at our 


railway station. We all travel 
by bus, so it does not matter, 

But even our quiet station 
can provide a thrill. At least 
three times a day the station- 
master, who lives a few hundred 
yards from the station, rides a 
flogging finish with the few 
local trains which stop here, 
It is like this. By agreement, 
the local, up or down as the 
case may be, lets off a cloud of 
steam at what may be called 
the distance post. The station- 
master, sitting in his parlour, 
sees this signal, and in three 
successive bounds is into his 
hat, on to his bike and into 
his peddling-stride down the 
road to the station. 

The engine-driver, as he glides 
up to the far end of the plat- 
form, thinks he has the race 
in hand and takes a pull. The 
station-master at this moment 
has 334 yards to go. He # 
sitting perfectly still, but riding 
with his head. You would 
say that it is all Lombard 
Street to a brass orange on the 
train. What passes now 185 4 
mere blur on the eyeball. A 
slow motion picture might cope 
with it—but I doubt even 
that. The station-master g0e 
whirring through the wieket- 
gate on to his platform, doe 
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a flying dismount of astounding 
agility, disappears into his office, 
and his well-trained courser, 

still revolving, lays itself 
deftly against the wall and 
gomes to rest. But almost 
pefore the last quiver has died 
from its iron frame, its rider, 
now in full dress (he was in 
civilian garb barely two seconds 
before), reappears, and by the 
time the train has drawn up, 
he is pacing coolly along his 
platform, like a captain on his 

-deck, opening doors, 
taking tickets, bowing to ac- 
quaintances. He reaches the 
engine, he exchanges a word 
or two with the chief occupant 
of the cab. I do not pretend 
to know what the station- 
master says—probably some- 
thing about the weather or 
mildewed roses. He is not the 
man to exult over a beaten 
adversary. And then the train 
moves on, and the station- 
master gets out of uniform, 
which is a peaked cap, and 
into civilian garb, which is a 
bowler; and once more peace 
reigns. 

But even in the best-regu- 
lated stations accidents hap- 
pen. We had one here involving 
the loss of two lives. It hap- 
pened as follows. Our goods 
shed is a long, rather tunnel- 
like building. Two swifts were 
approaching this one afternoon, 
fying a few feet apart, in the 
same direction and at speed. 
It happened that the line of 
flight of one of the birds took 
him just inside of and through 
the goods shed, while that of 
the other took him just outside 


the shed. Thus the birds, 
though continuing their flight 
on parallel courses, lost sight 
of one another. Unfortunately 
they also forgot one another. 
The swift, inside the goods 
shed, having cleared it, ported 
his helm. His mate, outside, 
at the same moment star- 
boarded his. Thus they met 
beak to breast, and both fell 
dead. “Two swifts crashed.” 
This was the laconic *phone 
message sent by the station- 
master—who kept his head 
perfectly throughout—to our 
bird enthusiast, who lives seven 
miles away, and who within 
half an hour was upon the 
scene. It was he who supplied 
me with the details of this 
tragedy, which he said would 
be of the greatest interest in 
ornithological circles. 

After dark, shunting opera- 
tions begin at our railway 
station. That is to say, a som- 
nolent engine which has been 
snoring out of sight somewhere 
—I have never discovered where 
—all day, emerges, and makes 
pleasant, slumbrous, clinking, 
clanking noises by gently 
nuzzling and poking about a 
few trucks. It is a lullaby to 
all the village, and ceases before 
midnight. There is no meaning 
or arriére pensée about it. It is 
a@ sort of tradition of happier 
busier days when trucks really 
wanted shuffling. And the com- 
pany keeps on doing it because 
it has always been done. I 
know this, because in the morn- 
ing the truck with ‘E. Tuff’ 
on it is always up against the 
buffers and full of (obviously 
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property) coal, while next it is 
‘T. Miskin’s ’ truck, also coal ; 
and next it several other named 
trucks, all containing property 
stuff, and always standing in 
exactly the same order. 

There is another toy adjunct 
to our station, a two-storeyed 
erection: bottom storey of 
bright-red brick (very well sim- 
ulated), upper storey chiefly 
glass. Inside the glass are 
geraniums and bright steel 
levers. This is the signal-box. 
It stands quite apart from the 
station, and its occupants assure 
me that they owe no allegiance 
to the station-master. They 
live aloof in their little glass 
house and behind their ger- 
aniums, and deal with the 
remote and the unseen through 
their private telephone. Now 
if during the season of football 
you happen to be hanging 
about the railway station, say 
on @ Saturday afternoon and 
at about 4 p.mM., and if you 
keep your eye on the signal- 
box, you may see the following. 
First there will be a going in 
the tops of the geraniums. 
Next, a shirt-sleeved arm will 
appear, and a window will be 
opened. Next, the muzzle of 
a large brown speaking-trumpet 
will bourgeon its way through 
the geraniums, like a large 
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brown convolvulus. Up to 
this point Alf, the second porter 
a bachelor and reputed sporty, 
will have been digging potatoes 
or what-nots in his vegetable 
garden, which is _ within 
trumpet-speaking distance of 
the signal-box. But he now 
ceases his labours, cocks his 
ear and looks towards that 
large brown muzzle. Then there 
will come floating across the 
welkin four short words, “ Spurs 
four, Villa three.” To you or 
me this is, of course, a mere 
railroad technicality, or it may 
be signalese. We do not under- 
stand it. But Alf does, and 
he acts accordingly. Some- 
times he looks pleased, and 
says, “Good for you, son,” 
spits on his hands and resumes 
digging. Sometimes he looks 
like a man who has lost a bet 
of perhaps two half-crowns on 
@ League match and says some- 
thing quite different, and leaves 
his potatoes and goes away and 
Tolls milk-cans. The speaking- 
trumpet disappears behind its 
foliage, and the place resumes 
its normal quiet. 

As I said before, Mr Lans- 
bury and friends will be wise 
not to wait too long. There is 
an admirable site still available 
in Hyde Park for our railway 
station. 


VII. ON OUR IDYLS. 


Our village pump envisages 
@ very ordinary work-a-day 
life, that of a thousand other 
rural villages, where man goeth 
forth to his labour and earns 


his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. Being a wise old thing, 
it realises that the fabric of 
existence is not tinsel but 
honest homespun, for that alone 
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keeps out the weather and 
lasts. But the pump 1s again 
wise in realising that russet 
and kersey will be none the 
worse for a spot or two of 
something bright in it. The 
pump therefore looks with a 
penevolent eye on an idyl 
when it sees one. It will not 
parade its idyls nor speak of 
them. But you or I, if we have 
eyes to see them, may enjoy 
them too. They are not too 
easily found, and they are not 
things to go searching and 
poking about for. If we did 
that, we at once become 
idealistic, and will see plenty, 
but they will not be genuine 
idyls. 

The pump, for instance, likes 
to think of a woman, old and 
very poor, who lives a stone’s- 
throw from it. Her drunken 
husband, after breaking up her 
home many times, deserted her. 
About him this woman will 
say, not to you or me but to 
someone to whom she can say 
these things, “I don’t know 
where he be. I don’t want 
him back again—never. But 
I prays for him every night.” 
And the pump rather hopes 
that the rumour about its 
jolly bow-legged little black- 
smith may be true. For it is 
whispered—such a scandalous 
departure from the norm could 
be conveyed in no louder man- 
her—it is whispered that the 
blacksmith holds family prayers 
daily. I should like to ask 
him about it, but delicacy 
forbids this. I should like to 
#k him whether he finds the 
same difficulties as I do. When 


I hold family worship (which 
is what the housemaid calls it 
with a slight toss, for she finds 
it very interrupting to beds 
and slops and suchlike), I see 
before me a row of four pairs 
of domestic heels. Of these 
one pair is Presbyterian, an- 
other (a very hard-shell pair) 
belongs to the sisterhood of 
Plymouth. Now when I come 
to the words ‘‘ More especially 
. . . for the good estate of the 
Catholic Church,” I cannot help 
observing, or imagining that I 
observe, @ slight twitching or 
convulsion in these particular 
heels and an eloquent protest 
against praying for papists and 
idolators. I always mean to 
omit the word Catholic, and 
always forget to. I think I 
must risk being indelicate and 
ask the blacksmith what he 
does. I feel pretty sure that 
he would give me some sound 
advice, and that it would be 
based, as all his actions are 
based, on what ‘my old dad’ 
used to say or do. 

Just at the end of our garden 
is @ very small cottage, till 
recently lived in by old Pheebe, 
who had the magic touch and 
could make everything she 
planted or sowed grow. When 
she died, the landlord ‘deter- 
mined to smarten up the cot- 
tage, destroyed the lovely 
abandon and fitness of Phaebe’s 
little garden, reft the creepers 
from the walls, and produced 
a nakedness which was quite 
heartrending. But nothing 
could deprive the cottage of 
its mellow old bricks and its 
weathered tiles. In place of 
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old Phebe came a young couple 
with a family, and a liking for 
marigolds and the brighter 
hardy annuals. And this family 
forms the centre of the next 
idyl. The cottage looks out 
across &@ wide meadow, where 
in their seasons grow yellower 
buttercups and more moon 
daisies than were ever seen in 
any other meadow. For many 
centuries children have here 
enjoyed the little children’s 
dower. In the middle of this 
pleasant green place is a little 
pond, looking up like a wide- 
open eye at the sky, and just 
as blue or as grey or as starry 
as the sky tells it to be. Very 
late at night wild-duck come 
here, and one can hear their 
contented quackings. On sum- 
mer evenings, when the wicket- 
gate at the far end of the 
meadow creaks and clicks, the 
children of old Pheebe’s cottage 
cease their endless games and 
rush off to meet their father. 
It is not a handicap race, and 
the eldest child, of course, 
arrives first, but the youngest 
who toddles in a good last wins 
the prize. For it is he, or she, 
who comes back on father’s 
chalky shoulder. The rest 
adhere to different parts of his 
legs. If mother is not too busy 
getting tea, she will be at the 
cottage gate with the youngest 
in her arms. The whole of this 
brief little scene is set in the 
level rays of the westering sun. 
I should like to think of it 
going on for ever with different 
generations of children, but 
the meadow is under sentence 
of death. 


Tam not quite sure if another 
idyl is quite an idyl. But le 
it pass as a hearty Yule-tide 
sort of idyl. There flourishes 
under the egis of our pump, 
and has long flourished, 4 
Benevolent Association. It wag 
originally started and has been 
maintained ever since by the 
village, by which I mean the 
villagers. It has always been 
run on sound business lines, 
The range of its benevolence ig 
wide. It keeps us happy on 
winter nights with concerts, 
dances, and socials and the 
like. With money accruing 
from these, it benefits not only 
its own needy, but others far- 
ther afield. It holds a very 
big summer féte which is a 
large source of income. Fur- 
ther, the Association, recognis- 
ing the strategic possibilities 
of its position on a great 
trunk road—not a hundred 
miles north of London—«x- 
tracts a handsome sum in 
blackmail from passing motor- 
cars on one Bank Holiday in 
the year. Its crowning annual 
achievement is its treat to its 
old folk somewhere about 
Christmas-time. If you are 
lucky enough to be asked to 
this cheerful function, you will 
be wise to go. You will arrive 
at about 5 p.m. and will be 
conducted to a place of honour 
above the salt. Below this at 
many other well - appointed 
tables will be seventy or eighty 
old folk. The Association alone 
decides as to who are old and 
who are not. Mere age does 
not rule the matter. Most of 
the guests come on foot, but 
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some have to be brought. 
Grace is said, and the fun 
begins. The place of enter- 
tainment has no cooking facili- 
tie: the food has all to be 
cooked away ‘ down the street,’ 
put it arrives piping hot on 
the tables. Good satisfying 
stuff: boiled pork, beef, plum 
pudding and mince pies. I 
do not know how it is done, 
but the Association after many 
years of practice at this and 
other undertakings requiring 
good organisation has acquired 
a very well-trained staff of 
volunteers of both sexes. Beer 
in foaming tankards comes 
round, plenty of it for all 
reasonable wants, but not too 
much. You at the high table 
will be offered wine, for Todgers 
likes to do it in style. Nor 
need you think to escape your 
tation of pork and pudding. 
I tried to get off my mince 
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pie once by slipping it into 
my coat pocket and hoping 
for the best. But it was sat 
on. The heavy stuff finished, 
the tables are cleared in a 
trice, and on come apples and 
oranges and crackers and nuts. 
A little later, bowls of cigar- 
ettes, pipes and tobacco circu- 
late. Now we have really 
got going. Everyone has a 
paper cap on his head, every- 
one ’s pulling crackers, every- 
one’s feelingrather jolly. Again 
and for the last time the effi- 
cient young waitresses clear the 
tables, and a session of song, 
speech and sentiment sets in 
and lasts till 10 p.m. It is as 
well run a show and as cheery 
as anyone could wish to see. 
Charles Dickens could alone do 
it real justice. The pump may 
well be proud of it. And 
whether it is an idyl or not 
does not much matter. 
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THE TELL-TALE COMPASS. 


BY H. W. §&. 


I THREW off my jacket and 
flopped in a long chair. Hot? 
Yes: like the inside of a rice 
kettle. “Hi! Boy! Nam 
chaa’”’ (tea), I shouted. 

My voice was echoed by 
another below the steps. ‘‘ Yes, 
and jolly well bring a jorum 
for me too, you great, good- 
for-nothing, grinning China- 
man.” 

I recognised Ainslie’s cheery 
voice, and he was preceded 
by a jacket, a solar topee and 
a bundle of papers, which all 
narrowly missed my head. 

My boy Deng was a Siamese, 
and Ainslie’s idea of inciting 
him to greater effort was to 
call him a Chinaman. In a 
similar manner, if in Siam you 
really want to insult and ex- 
asperate your elephant to 
greater speed, you call him 
Chinese pig. But Ainslie’s sar- 
casms, being all in the English 
tongue, produced no effect what- 
ever on the highly self-satisfied 
Deng. 

The rains were a fortnight 
overdue, the native city was 
full of cholera, and the European 
hospital was full of our pals. 

“Tf you want to get cool,” 
said I, “come down to the 
river this evening in the skiff ; 
the tide turns about ten, and 
we'll come back on the young 
flood.” 

*“* Good for you,” said Ainslie ; 


“and we'll drop in at the 
Borneo Company for dinner 
first—Leckie is out, and Rédie’s 
got fever.” 

As the swift night fell upon 
the wide steely-coloured river, 
we pulled down past the Con 
sulates, with their tall flag. 
staffs, past the dock and the 
steamer wharves. The floating 
native houses on their rafts 
swayed to their moorings in 
the strong ebb. Behind them 
the betel-palms stood up in 
silhouette against the fading 
light of the hot sky. Long 
snaky reflections fell across the 
water, zigzagging as if they 
were alive. 

We were just going to round 
up at the Borneo Company’ 
stage when, looking down river, 
my eyes were caught by a tall- 
sparred, white - hulled, little 
square-rigger lying at anchor 
in the stream. 

“ What craft is that, Ainslie! 
What a beauty !” 

“That—oh, the Yamura; 
arrived last night — skipper 
named Rendover; decent 
chap.” 

“ Let’s go and look at her.” 

We pulled down and round 
her stern. Her long clippet 
bow and lovely sheer, be 
bright white sides, her neat 
poop-deck, her tall trim spams 
topped by a pair of skysall 
yards, all gave her the air of @ 
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smart yacht rather than of a 
trading vessel come to fetch 
an ordinary cargo of rice or 
teak. 

“Hullo,” shouted a cheery 
voice; “coming aboard, are 
yout” It was the skipper 
looking over his taffrail. He 
stood in his shirt-sleeves smok- 
ing a short wooden pipe, a 
youngish man, clean-shaven, 
with a face and arms as brown 
as his own teak rail. 

“Do let’s!” said I, sotto 
v00e. 
“Right-oh! Yes, cap’n,” 
said Ainslie, “if you’ve got 
rom for two of us on your 
little poop.” 

The skipper grinned and 
called to the sarang, who caught 
our painter at the gangway as 
we swung in alongside. The 
tide swirled past at four or five 
knots, and the boat was dropped 
astern. 

The skipper gripped us in a 
fierce and friendly hand-shake 
and turned aft. I stood looking 
aloft with admiration. ‘I 
don’t think I ever saw skysail- 
yards on a barque before,” 
said I. 

“Ho! you noticed them, 
have you? I fitted them for a 
lak in Manilla two voyages 
ago. Came in at sunset, and 
anchored in the outer road. 
When I went ashore there was 
a fellow bragging away in the 
bat there—needn’t say where 
he came from—said no blinking 
Britisher could sail a square- 
nigger worth a cent. Not one 
had dared carry skysail-yards 
m the last twenty years. I 
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got a bit fed up, and said, ‘ I'll 
bet you you'll see a Britisher 
with skysails aloft at sun-up to- 
morrow, if you’re up in time,’ 
says I. ‘ Not a hope,’ says he. 
‘Bet you six boxes of these 
Imperiales; damned good 
smoke.’ 

“IT suppose he thought no 
more about the matter, but I 
was off on board within an 
hour—sent for the mates and 
my old sarang, and Chips—a 
Chinaman he was—and the sail- 
maker: a Malay, good chap, 
but a bit rough ; could sew up 
a sail all right, but as to 
cutting them—guess I’ve had 
to do all that myself most of 
the time.” 

““ We had a council of war here 
on the poop: set to work 
then and there. Two spare 
royal yards we cut down, and 
we shaped up the boat’s masts 
for the yards. Meantime we 
measured out and cut up a 
part of my poop-awning and 
® boat’s dipping lugsail. I'd 
bought a China lugsail in Hong 
Kong the previous voyage, and 
discarded the dipping lug. 
Then we had to unship the 
two trucks, and scarf our two 
little spars: they are only 
eight feet above the royal 
mast-heads, which are fairly 
long, a8 you can see, but it 
took some doing all in the 
dark. You can see the scarf 
now if you look carefully. We 
rigged a bosun’s chair for one 
hand, and the other two stood 
about on the royal yard as 
best they could. Anyway, when 
the sun came up from the bank 
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of heavy cloud over the island 
there were two nice little white 
poles with gilded trucks, and 
skysail-yards with sails bent 
on, and tacks, sheets and lifts, 
all complete and a-taut-oh! 
After a good laugh we all went 
below and turned in. You 
shall have one of that fellow’s 
excellent Imperiales to smoke 
—you'll stop to dinner; oh, 
yes! but you must—and try 
my friend’s cigars afterwards. 
He was quite right: they are 
damned good.” 

Ainslie was poking about the 
poop. ‘“ Look here,” he called 
to me; “here are the marks 
of the skipper’s last little joke.” 
The quarter-rail was chipped 
and cut with grooves and bits 
chopped out in several places ; 
the binnacle stand itself was 
dented here and there. 

I looked inquiringly at the 
skipper, but he only said— 

“Come along; there’s Ah 
Sam’s summons to dinner. I 
don’t think it will be so hot in 
the saloon now. That’s the 
advantage of stern windows 
when you are lying in these 
big rivers: you get the breeze 
coming up against the tide ! ” 

We had an excellent dinner 
with the captain and the two 
mates, waited on by the parch- 
ment-skinned old Chinaman 
whom the captain addressed 
as Ah Sam. All three officers 
turned out to be old Conway 
boys. The ‘second,’ a young 
fellow who seemed devoted to 
his captain, was not long out 
of the Conway, and he still 
had a boy’s delight in telling 
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stories of old Captain Miller 
beloved by all old Conmay 
boys, and of life in the Mersey. 
which amused Captain Rend. 
over vastly. 

After a glass of port the 
captain handed round a box 
of the famous Imperiales. The 
two mates went off together, 
and, while we took basket- 
chairs, he threw himself on the 
settee aft between two little 
stern windows and said, “Do 
you want to hear how we got 
those bullet marks last voyage, 
and how that young mate (who 
was then my ‘ second’) and I 
had the best twenty-five min- 
utes of our lives, and how old 
Ah Sam came up trumps?” 

“Yes, by Jove! Go ahead!” 
said we. 


** Well, we were bound from 
Sydney to Caleutta—Australian 
tinned meat and stuff, calling 
at Penang on the way up. I 
had a crew from the Mala- 
bar coast—Mahomedans mostly 
they are there: decent fellows, 
and good seamen outside any 
sort of double-barrelled crisis. 
That old sarang you saw (he’s 
over sixty) handled them very 
well—he’s been at sea all his 
life. They had their own cook, 
and I had a Chinese cook and 
Ah Sam as steward for the two 
mates and myself. 

The first mate only joined me 
that voyage, and the night 
before we sailed he came aboard 
very drunk. That’s a thing ! 
can’t put up with. I sent him 
to his cabin, and next day 
gave him a proper talking-to. 
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I know fellows sometimes go 
off the deep end ashore, who 
are yet very fine and able 
seamen at sea. So I put it to 
him on his honour whether he 
had any liquor on board, and 
he swore by all his gods that 
he never took anything to sea, 
and never touched a drop once 
he was in blue water. 

During the voyage he was 
often moody and surly, but I 
think none of us suspected 
him. Yet from the store we 
afterwards found in his cabin 
he must have been drinking 
steadily, unknown to the second 
mate and myself. 

When we entered the Malacca 
Strait we struck one of those 
calm patches which you often 
get there when the monsoon 
is blowing in the Indian Ocean 
but is not fetching through 
over the Bukit Barisan, the 
great Sumatra range. It re- 
mains cloudy, damp and sticky, 
with cats’-paws in all directions 
and occasional squalls and 
showers, which come hissing 
upon you in sheets of steely 
water, making the sea boil and 
the scuppers run young tor- 
rents. You know the sort! 
In ordinary monsoon weather 
you may expect every afternoon 
one of those good old ‘ Suma- 
tras,’ as they call them in 
Singapore. You’ve seen them : 
they come across the straits 
from the Sumatra side and 
télieve for a time that ghastly 
hot and steamy atmosphere, 
with a tornado of wind and 
tan, blowing away everything 
that is not well fastened down, 
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and lasting little over half an 
hour. But we never had one 
for days. We beat slowly up 
the Peninsula coast, having 
against us the current which 
always sets down in the mon- 
soon, and were wearing out 
gear and tempers with constant 
hauling round yards, tacks and 
sheets. 

Passing slowly up the strait, 
I made up my mind to try for 
a slant over on the west, the 
Sumatra, coast, which runs 
back north of Cape Susah. 
If we could get a few hours of 
off-shore wind at night I reck- 
oned on being able to weather 
the Aroa Islands and clear 
the Straits next day. We had 
light airs all across, and I 
really think the only sails draw- 
ing were the little skysails and 
the two royals. Towards even- 
ing we began to close the land, 
and could see the endless, 
featureless, dark-green line of 
mangrove along the vast allu- 
vial mudbanks which form 
the eastern coast of Sumatra. 
I kept the lead going, and as 
soon as we got six fathoms I 
put her round. The wind was 
lighter than ever, and I had 
to haul the spanker on to the 
weather quarter to make her 
stay. And then, when round, 
we were broadside to the current 
and going bodily to leeward 
with it. I would not give up 
our hard-won ground like this, 
and so sung out to the mate 
to clew up and drop the hook 
for a few hours to wait for a 
breeze. 

Night was coming on, and 
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no sooner had I given the 
order than I half regretted it. 
Old Captain Matthias, my for- 
mer skipper, used to say, ‘ Al- 
ways keep off the Sumatra 
shore, my lad; it ain’t whole- 
some; the men there bite 
worse than the mosquitoes.’ 
But the hands were busy clew- 
ing up, and in a few minutes 
she was riding to her anchor, 
the dark oily water streaming 
slowly past her. 

Night fell with that amazing 
and complete suddenness which 
it does on the equator, and was 
made more dark by the dense 
low rain-clouds hanging, it 
seemed, scarcely above the 
truck. Now and then the rain 
came down as if a lot of gigantic 
buckets had been capsized over- 
head. 

I was tired out with four 
nights of running up and down 
every half-hour. The mates 
had each of them at least had 
their watches below in peace ; 
but in these narrow waters, 
and in baffling weather, the 
master has no peace of body or 
of mind. 

Well, the first mate went on 
deck for the evening watch, 
and the ‘second’ came down 
and finished his supper. ‘We 
may pick up a@ land breeze 
later on, I’m thinking,’ said 
I as I smoked. ‘ Anything 
in sight when you came 
down ? ’ 

‘No, sir; couldn’t see your 
hand in front of your face. 
Pitch ! that’s what itis! Only 
rain reflecting the riding-light 
back at you. Not a breath 
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either, and hot as hell. But 
the sarang said he saw 4 
couple of prahus inside us when 
we anchored—going south he 
said they were.’ 

‘Well, I shall get a proper 
sleep for a bit, I hope. Call 
me when you go on deck. 
There may be a change by 
then.’ 

I went on deck for a last 
look round. The rain still 
poured down; the only sound 
was that of running waters. 
I could see nothing, and I 
couldn’t find the first mate 
anywhere. 

‘Mr Jones !’ I yelled. 

‘Shir!’ came a surly voice 
from somewhere round the 
mizzen-mast. 

‘Keep a very sharp look- 
out, Mr Jones, and report to 
me if you hear or see anything, 
or if there is any change. You 
understand? We must get 
away the moment the breeze 
comes up.’ 

‘Shir,’ was the only answer 
in the same voice. 

You may say I should have 
suspected something and 
should have guessed that he was 
drinking. But after all that 
had taken place, and not being 
suspicious—perhaps one ought 
to be more suspicious in life, 
but I cannot abide that attitude 
of mind—I did not for 4 
moment believe such @ thing 
was possible. I had to pay 


dearly for my trust. 

I came below, pulled off my 
wet jacket, kicked off my shoes, 
and lay down on this very 
settee, and I must have gone 
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pang off to sleep then and 
there. 

The next thing I knew was 
that in my dreams I heard a 
distant shout. That waked me 
slowly into reality. I awoke 
listening intently. Not know- 
ing why, I jumped to my feet 
and, without staying to put 
on jacket or shoes, ran to the 
companion, snatched a carbine 
from the rack at the foot of 
the ladder, and sprang out on 
deck. 

Well, I received a terrific 
blow on the head as I came up, 
and I knew nothing more until 
hours later when I became 
semi-conscious, you might say, 
and found myself on the floor 
of this cabin—over there at 
the foot of the table—with a 
frightful headache, one eye ap- 
parently blinded, for I could 
not see out of it, and my arms 
and legs tied tightly, it seemed, 
in several places. My limbs 
felt numbed, and to move was 
agony. My brain seemed un- 
able to grapple with things— 
I had lost grip of the world. 
I was in a fog—lost. I must 
have gone off again, for next 
time I opened my one eye the 
cabin lamp shone on five men, 
who seemed to be busy rum- 
maging about the lockers and 
had already broken open my 
drawers. They were talking 
Malay, and I soon realised that 
four of them were Malay sea- 
men and the fifth was old 
Ah Sam. He was on his knees 
with his hands tied behind him, 
and was evidently begging for 
his life. 
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One of the Malays, whom I 
judged to be the leader, appar- 
ently understood a good bit of 
old Ah Sam’s pidgin English. 
‘ My shew you all d’lem dollar, 
sar; my shew you all him 
pursar stores ; my tell you this 
kapitan b’long number one 
man; no killee him, sar, you 
b’long catchee much piecie dol- 
lar from Feringi Kongsie at 
Singapura; you no killee this 
Chinaman, my belong write 
good chit that Kongsie, and get 
plenty dollar for Masterand show 
Master manee things. Yes?’ 

‘You no talkee, go your 
bunk one time, stay bunk,’ 
rapped out the leader of the 
Malays, and turning to the 
others he said in Malay: ‘‘ The 
chink may be of use: he can 
do no harm; lock him up 
in his cabin. Now make the 
prahus get ahead; my prahu 
men will get up anchor; we 
must get in as soon as we can 
so as not to be seen. As to the 
kapitan, he’s dead or will be. 
He is all right. The men in 
the fore-peak can be left: 
lock them up there. We will 
strip the ship after the midday 
meal.’ 

‘ Tuan, Tuan,’ the other three 
answered, and disappeared on 
deck, lugging the wretched Ah 
Sam with them. The leader 
took a number of my dollar 
notes from my top drawer, 
folded them and put them in 
his waistband, in which there 
was also one of the nicest 
displays of krises that I had 
ever had the fortune to see. 

The situation was fairly plain 
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even to my aching brain. We 
had been surprised and boarded 
while at anchor by several 
Malay prahus from some Kam- 
pong along the coast, near 
where we were anchored, and 
the ship was now going to be 
escorted and towed into one 
of the many hidden creeks on 
the coast, where she would 
soon be lost for ever to all 
human knowledge. The situa- 
tion scared me with its sudden- 
ness and hopelessness. 

And we must have been 
boarded in the first mate’s 
watch, for I had never been 
called. What had happened, 
I wondered, to the two mates ? 
What had happened to the 
crew ? Evidently some of them 
were alive and shut up in the 
fo’c’sle ; but the chances were 
that they would not do much 
to defend or regain the barque, 
and they would, as brother 
Mahomedans, probably be able 
to make friendly overtures to 
the pirate crowd. 

I suddenly felt the ship 
tremble, as happens when the 
cable is coming in or running 
out. I heard the wheel-chains 
working overhead. And then 
presently, from where I lay, 
my sound eye caught the card 
of the tell-tale compass up 
there under the skylight, faintly 
lit by the lamp, swinging slowly 
round. At the same time, from 
where I lay I could see the 
clock over the door there. It 
was getting on for morning, 
5 A.M.; they had left it rather 
late getting us away. Perhaps 
they needed daylight to get 


through the channel among the 
mud-flats off the coast. 

My mind was working mop 
clearly, and I watched th 
compass card as the ships 
slowly, being evidently towed 
round by the large crews in 
the prahus. I could hear m 
drip of rain now, and the 
sound of wind was unmiy. 
takable. How long had that 
been blowing ? I wondered. As 
I felt the ship actually turning 
to go to her unknown destina- 
tion in the hands of these wild 
men of the sea, my heart sank, 
and I don’t mind confessing 
that for a time I completely 
lost all hope of ever extricating 
ourselves from what my instinet 
told me was an absolutely 
desperate position. My brain 
began to reel, I do believe. I 
noticed by the compass card 
that the ship had turned 180 
degrees, and we were evidently 
going with the current parallel 
to the shore. I lay in a lethargy 
of deep despair watching it. 

Then suddenly my spirits 
began to revive, and hope 
came bursting in on me. Ifl 
could only keep a record in my 
mind of the courses steered, 
and time occupied upon each 
course, I should at least get a 
fair idea of where we were 
going, and of the way out 
again, if ever I could get free! 
The thought was like a call to 
all my faculties. My mind 
began to resume a grip of 
things. A sudden interest m 
the world of realities reawak- 
ened in me. How providential 
now seemed that little tell-tale 
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up there in the sky- 
light! What a true friend that 
little clock ticking away to me ! 
Whenever I leave the ship, those 
two little pals will go with me, 
I can tell you. 

Well, I remember, and I 
sought to burn into my memory, 
how we kept on our south-south- 
east course for just on forty 
minutes, and then suddenly I 
heard the wheel working and 
some orders being given on 
deck. The compass card swung 
slowly, and we lay on a south- 
west by south course as near 
a8 | could see, evidently making 
in toward the land. In my re- 
awakened interest I realised 
that we must be entering for 
some channel, which, allowing 
for the one and a half knot 
current and about a knot and 
a half towing speed through 
the water, would be about two 
sea miles below the place where 
we anchored last night. 

At the same time the barque 

took @ very slight list. They 
must have got some sail on 
her. I have often seen Malays 
handling fore - and - aft sails, 
which they understand by in- 
stinct, but never have I seen 
them do anything with square- 
sails unless other nationalities 
were with them. 
My imagination was all a- 
tingle now. I must pit my 
brains against theirs. I guessed 
the square-sails must still be 
m the buntlines, but that hav- 
ing @ light breeze they had set 
tome of the jibs and staysails 
and possibly the spanker. Well, 
Ihave moved her out of dock 
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like this when short-handed in 
a light breeze, and I reckoned 
she would be sailing about 
three knots with this slight 
list on her and not more. If 
they were to sheet home and 
trim the tops’ls, she would do 
more than that with the wind 
there seemed to be, but I 
doubted their touching the big 
yards. Well, we were a whole 
hour upon this course, which 
seemed like a century to my 
groping mind. This must have 
brought us right into the land, 
for we were not more than 
about three miles off-shore 
when we anchored the night 
before. 

It was now 6.30 A.M. and 
daylight was coming fast. Our 
next change of course was to 
west by south, and this seemed 
to bring the wind ahead. I 
heard a lot of shouting and 
flapping of sheet blocks. I 
wondered whether the prahus, 
which must have resumed tow- 
ing, could make any headway 
if the wind came ahead. How- 
ever, the wind must have veered 
slightly, for suddenly silence 
reigned on deck once more, and 
the barque resumed her gentle 
list. In just thirty-five minutes 
by the clock, as I read it with 
my one eye, she bore off again 
as if she had rounded a point 
or mud-flat, and after heading 
on the old south-west by south 
course again for eighteen min- 
utes, the helm suddenly went 
over and the vessel luffed 
sharply over 90 degrees. Ap- 
parently all the sails were 
coming in, to judge by the 
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noise on deck; there was tre- 
mendous shouting, and, by the 
row coming in by the stern 
window, there must be a great 
number of boats and canoes 
about us. We seemed to be 
still going through the water, 
being towed, I supposed, by 
endless prahus, and it was only 
after another twenty minutes 
or so, going north-west by west, 
that I heard the cable running 
out, and knew that we must be 
in the anchorage. 

I felt very keen apprehension 
as to what would happen now, 
and evidently there was great 
confusion on deck. I ascer- 
tained afterwards what hap- 
pened from Ah Sam. He knew 
more Malay than he pretended, 
and managed to pick up some 
information among the Malays. 
He ingratiated himself apparent- 


ly owing to his undertaking to 
supply some of them copiously 
with opium, of which the beggar 
always has a good store, I 


believe. It appeared that the 
headman, who had engineered 
and carried out our capture, 
insisted on everybody’s keep- 
ing away from the ship until 
after the crews had had the 
morning meal, and arrange- 
ments could be made for a 
proper distribution of the spoils 
between the various households 
of the Kampong and prahu 
crews. The last capture, some 
months before, of a large 
Chinese junk had led to a free 
fight and the death and wound- 
ing of a number of the Kam- 


pong people. 
Suddenly the door of the 
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cabin flew open and in came 
the headman with three others 
at his heels. Were ‘they going 
to carry me ashore or throw 
me overboard or what? | 
was utterly in their power, | 
lay absolutely still. They, how- 
ever, scarcely appeared to look 
at me, for the headman went 
straight to my drawers, opened 
that right-hand one again, and 
pulled out another bundle of 
my dollar notes, which he 
distributed among the other 
three. I supposed they were 
the sarangs of the other prahus 
which had taken part in the 
capture of the barque. They 
said hardly a word—it was 
evidently all arranged. As they 
went out he said: “ Get the 
crews ashore for their food. 
Take all the unwounded of the 
crew on shore, and that China 
cook. I want a China cook at 
my house. I'll have him. 
Leave the wounded men now. 
I will arrange the guard on 
board—we will begin to clear 
the ship afterwards ; and there 
must be a council first.’ He 
went out last, locking the door 
after him. 

My head gave me frightful 
pain; I had a terrible thint, 
and I endured agonies in my 
limbs from my helpless trussed- 
up position on the floor. But 
I was beyond measure Ie 
lieved when the men had gone 
—and I must have fainted 
again and lain for a long time 
insensible. 

Suddenly I was aroused by 
a crash. The cabin door burst 
open and in rushed no other 
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on than old Ah Sam. He 
had acarbine in his hand, with 
the butt of which he had 
gmashed the lock. I wondered 
if he were coming to shoot me. 
He pulled a knife out of the side- 
poard and came over to me— 
but, instead of sticking it right 
into me as I half-expected,. he 
began cutting those infernal 
ropes; first off my hands, then 
off my legs and feet, whisper- 
ing rapidly all the while: 
‘Quick, kapitan; that man 
him all go Kampong. Only 
for man stay; him smokie 
plenty opium. My take care 
him—all lock-up my berth— 
plenty opium. Oh yes, him 
happy. Second mate him in 
longboat ; him plenty safe: six 
men b’long fo’c’sle—all tie 
up ropes—my b’long cut him 
ropes.’ 


‘Well done, Ah Sam!’ I 
said as I staggered up. He 
helped me to my berth, and I 
put my head in a basin of cold 


water; my right eye was 
clogged up with blood and a 
bit of skin off my eyebrow ; 
Thad a good wash, though it 
was @ painful job, and with 
Ah Sam’s help bandaged my 
head up as well as I could. 
It didn’t seem broken, anyway ! 
It was a great stroke of old 
Ah Sam getting the Malay 
guard into his little opium den 
~4 touch of genius, I thought. 
What was next to be done ? 
I saw no chance of getting 
the barque out of this intri- 
cate place, with only the 
second ’ and six hands, all of 
Whom were wounded, with liter- 
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ally hundreds of armed men 
eating their curry within a 
stone’s-throw of us. The long- 
boat was on deck amidships 
with the gig inside it, and it 
would take us half an hour 
to get either of them over the 
side; and then they’d be no 
use against these long fully 
manned prahus; besides, we 
should be seen from the shore 
if we even poked our heads 
above the rail. 

I told Ah Sam to try and 
get the second mate along aft, 
and meantime I must get a 
look round to see literally how 
the land lay. ‘Get me one of 
those Malay’s turbans, Ah Sam,’ 
I said, ‘if you can in safety, 
and relieve them of their krises. 
Make ’em safe; savee ?’ 

‘Oh yes, my get him one 
minute, master.’ As the Malays 
were all naked to the waist, I 
couldn’t with a white skin 
carry any disguise further than 
my head-piece; but then I 
only needed to get my eyes 
over the rail to see all that I 
wanted. 

I then noticed all our car- 
bines were gone from the rack 
in the companion-way, so there 
were no fighting chances for us. 
In a few minutes’ time the 
‘second ’’ jumped out of the 
longboat and crept along 
under the bulwark. He had a 
Malay sarong round his head. 
We shook hands, and he said, 
‘"Pwas @ bad job, sir—I was 
just due on deck—there was a 
nice breeze; had been for 
two hours, the sarang said ; 
I found they had the ship 
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already ; I just nipped into 
the longboat as they ran 
for’ard; the ship swarmed ; 
there must have been two 
hundred of them. The “ first ” 
got a knock on the head where 
he lay—so Ah Sam tells me— 
with his whisky bottle by his 
side. Ah Sam put him in his 
bunk when he got a chance.’ 

‘The position looks pretty 
poor now, anyway,’ said I. 

I put my head slowly up the 
companion and got my eyes 
level with the rail. Our situa- 
tion was clear in @ moment. 
We were anchored in a land- 
locked creek ; the Kampong lay 
200 to 300 yards ahead, along 
a bit of beach, with scores of 
prahus, sampans, Koleks, canoes 
and small craft moored along 
the bamboo stages. To star- 
board lay the point of man- 
grove which sheltered the inlet 
from the sea. Astern was an- 
other fishing village across the 
inlet, with another river coming 
out that side. On our port 
side lay the mangrove forest, 
close aboard, and on our port 
bow the river came winding 
out of it from the densely 
forested interior. 

But what caught and riveted 
my eye was the dark cloud 
massing in the west and south- 
west over the land. From 
hopelessness everything sud- 
denly jumped to hope. I never 
felt such a revulsion. Here 
was our one and only chance 
coming to us unasked and un- 
expected. A heavy tropical 
squall might alter the whole 
position. Blowing, as they do, 
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from south-west and west, it 
would be a fair wind for yg 
down the reach and a beam 
wind to the entrance. If it 
blew hard, very little sail would 
be sufficient to take us out, 
Had we been on the leeward 
side of the estuary it would 
have been worse than useless 
to try to do anything. We 
could not have made sail or 
got under way—but here we 
were well up to windward with 
just room to get away, turn the 
ship round and run, and get 
sail on her under way before 
the wind. 

I went below in high spirits. 
I told the ‘second’ what I 
had seen. ‘It will be on us in 
half an hour,’ said I. ‘ Creep 
for’ard; get all ready for 
knocking out the first shackle 
on that cable. Get the men 
ready.’ There were six of 
them, with only slight wounds, 
it seemed, with the old sarang 
among them—worth quite an- 
other two or three. 

I gave him minute instruc- 
tions to get the head-sails, 
which had been run down and 
left all loose on the jib-boom, 
ready for hoisting and sheeted 
a’weather ; to watch me care- 
fully for signals and orders; 
not to let the men show them- 
selves at all till we were under 
way, and then as little a 
possible. 

I knew that everything would 
depend on the strength of the 
wind and the amount of dark- 
ness, noise and general con 
fusion which the storm might 
cause. The tide, to judge by 
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the marks on the banks, was 
not far off high water, but 
there is not much rise and 
fallanyway. At the same time, 
it would enable any prahus 
which might follow us to cut 
over the banks. We must take 
our chance of that. 

The clouds were massing fast 
in the western sky; they 
plotted out the sun with their 
appalling gloom. We waited 
impatiently, and the minutes 
seemed hours. At any moment 
for all we knew the Malays 
would break up their council 
and start for the ship, and 
then all hope would be over. 
At last a@ far-away roar came 
across the inland forests. It 
was going to be the worst kind 
of ‘Sumatra’; it had brewed 
for days — those insufferable 
days of heat, rain and calms 
—and now it was coming like 
a terror. The attap palms up 
the reach above the Kampong 
began to wave ; the areca and 
cocoa-palms suddenly took a 
horizontal position, their leaves 
streaming out before the blast 
like tattered flags. A few boat 
kadjangs were already blowing 
through the air. The darkness 
of night seemed to be blotting 
out the world. With any luck 
we should not be seen to be 
moving for some minutes at 
least. I looked towards the 
Kampong, where all was hurry 
and alarm: crews springing 
into boats to secure their moor- 
ne, people running to their 

houses. ‘Ready!’ I shouted, 
jumping on the poop. ‘ Let 
go!’ A few blows and the 
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end of the chain slipped out 
through the hawse-pipe with 
scarcely a rattle, which was 
lost in the roar of the coming 
storm. I waved to the second 
mate, and up went the fore- 
topmast stays’l and inner and 
outer jibs together, with sheets 
a’ weather. The first blast 
caught them, and the barque 
began to swing as I put the 
helm hard over. ‘Fore lower 
tops’l,’ I shouted the moment 
she was fairly round, waving 
my arms at the second. But he 
and his men were on to it 
already. The other sails, which 
when we anchored we had only 
clewed up, waiting for wind, 
you remember, began thrash- 
ing wildly, but we had neither 
time nor the men to attend 
to them. I think she must 
have swung round in her own 
length almost, with those head- 
sails tugging at her—never saw 
anything so sweet and handy 
in my life. With the tre- 
mendous strength of wind she 
darted forward, and I steadied 
the helm down the fairway. 
Then came a@ lull for a moment 
or two, as often happens at 
the commencement of these 
squalls. Everything seemed 
deathly quiet about us, but the 
roar of wind in the forest to 
windward came across to us in 
that momentary calm with 
the terrible sounds of rending 
wood, crashing and flying things 
and the wild shouts of men. 
In the lull we were able to sheet 
home the main lower tops’l 
and hoist the main and mizzen 
stays’ Is. 
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Down came the next stun- 
ning puff right astern. The 
wind nearly threw me over 
the wheel, and the barque 
seemed to shudder. The outer 
jib, which was a big fine- 
weather sail made of light 
material and which had been 
bent for working through the 
calms of the Straits, blew 
right out of the bolt-ropes and 
streamed away in ribbons across 
the estuary. But we could 
afford to let it go. It had 
done its work in turning the 
barque almost on her heel in 
the first puff. The barque 
went off like a streak, and 
began to throw out @ roaring 
bow-wave. She was going so 
fast down the short half-mile 
to where we had to turn, that 
I had hardly time to think. 
There were, of course, no marks 
to guide me, and if we went 
too far we should be hopelessly 
embayed on the mud-banks on 
the east end of the estuary. I 
knew we could not keep on 
this course for more than five 
minutes at the speed we were 
going. I kept my eye on the 
compass bowl, as I knew the 
slightest deviation from our 
course would take us out of 
the channel on to a mud-bank. 
I had my watch hung on the 
binnacle, and just as the hand 
showed five minutes was nearly 
up, I saw the gap open out on 
the port beam between the 
points leading to the open sea. 

I had to think out our in- 
coming courses backwards, so 
to say, as I spun the wheel 
and howled to the second mate 
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and his miserable wounded crew 


to trim the yards. I had to 
bring her up 90 degrees to 
north-east by north. 

How it blew! With the wind 
almost abeam she lay over and 
stormed through it. The driy- 
ing air was thick with sand 
leaves and bits of wood, sting. 
ing as they drove. 

It was just at this moment, 
when I had almost forgotten 
the Kampong, the prahus, the 
Malays and all, that Ah Sam, 
who was lying down on the 
port quarter near me, on the 
look-out, cried, ‘ Sar, sar, they 
come after us—one, two, tree, 
four big prahus ’—then, a mo- 
ment later: ‘them prahus go 
short way round de point,’ he 
shouted in a scared voice. 

I looked round. Yes, there 
were four long prahus, with 
thirty men, I should judge, 
apiece, tearing along up under 
the land. In the confusion 
caused by the tornado they 
had evidently never given us a 
thought or a look until we had 
got right away down the chan- 
nel. They were well astern yet, 
but, drawing hardly any water, 
they were shooting across the 
flats running out from the 
point, with their tall sprit- 
sails of calico bellying like mad 
things. It was a fine sight, but 
I did not think they could last 
it long. A few minutes later, 
just as they cleared the mai- 
grove point, the mast of one boat 
blew right away in a violent 
puff, leaving the boat wallow 
ing in the breaking swell com 
ing round the point. As it 
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went it carried a large number 
of men overboard who, Malay 
fashion, were hanging on to 
the mast-head man-ropes rigged 
for that purpose, and were 
lyingright out along the weather 
rail to hold her up. Some of 
them went fathoms through 
the air as the mast and 
sail blew away and went over 
the bow. I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing. The other prahus came 
on, the spray flying off about 
abreast of the mast and hiding 
the rest of the hull. All one 
could see of the hull was the 
high bow and the men’s heads 
where they hung out to weather, 
on their mast-head lines. They 
were no laughing matter, I 
realised. 

These long prahus are about 
the fastest things in the world 
reaching, and I watched them 
anxiously. They were gaining 
very fast, but even if they got 
alongside I was fairly confident 
that, at the pace we were going, 
they would have great difficulty 
in getting aboard ; especially as 
every moment was taking us 
farther from the land, and the 
sea was rising in ugly breaking 
crests, coming down the coast- 
flats outside, which would soon 
become dangerous to long, low, 
open craft like the prahus 
filled with their large crews ; 
while the wind was striking in 
the most furious gusts. 

Then they began firing 
beastly heavy snider bullets, 
which peppered our stern rail, 
48 you saw on deck. 

I suddenly bethought me of 
that next alteration of course. 


I reckoned we had ouly a 
mile to go on this bearing be- 
fore we must bear sharp off, 
and at present speed we should 
do it in seven minutes or less. 
I glanced at the watch. Time 
was up already; I put the 
helm hard over, and as I did 
so I felt her touch! My heart 
leapt into my mouth. Brown 
water eddied up astern. There 
was @ shout from the prahus. 
I was barely in time. Then 
we started to scrape over the 
edge of the mud-bank back 
into the deep channel. With 
the gale now almost right 
astern, she simply dragged her 
heel through it. But the lead- 
ing prahu was right on our 
weather quarter. He made a 
shot at our stern and Ah Sam, 
lying on his stomach, was 
ready to rake him down with 
the solitary carbine that was 
left to us. ‘Don’t fire unless 
they grapple us,’ I shouted to 
him. Then in the excitement 
of following us, as we bore off, 
their helmsman, taken by the 
lee, let the great sail lift. I 
could see what was coming. 
The next moment the sail 
gybed over with a crash, and 
the long prahu turned right 
over on top of all the men 
who had been sitting up along 
her weather side. You never 
saw such a jumble of boat, 
men and gear, splashing in the 
seething water. - 

‘That piecie prahu belong 
what you call turn-up turtle,’ 
cried Ah Sam without a smile 
on his taciturn countenance. 
He got up and walked over to 
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the starboard quarter and lay 
down again with his carbine 
pointing ready for the other 
two prahus. They were now 
broad off on our starboard. 
They had not luffed after us 
like the other boat, but were 
steering a direct course through 
to catch us, I guessed, be- 
fore our next shift of helm. 
Having covered less ground than 
we, and going at a tremendous 
pace, they were well up with 
us. Away from the wind we 
were not travelling so fast, 
and they rightly reckoned that 
the moment before our next 
shift of helm to avoid the lee- 
ward banks would be their 
best chance of catching us. 
If we did not know the channel, 
and anyhow in the confusion 
of being boarded, we should 
infallibly go ashore there with 
no hope of dragging off a lee 
bank as we had the weather 
one. Once outside they no 
doubt knew, when we hauled 
our wind, they would not have 
a chance with us. For one 
thing, in that snorter they 
would never be able to carry 
their sail as they could now, 
while they were running right 
off the wind. 

‘Main upper-tops'!,’ I 
shouted to “ No. 2,” who with 
the men had been busy stow- 
ing the other sails. They soon 
had it sheeted down by the 
aid of the deck-winch. I warned 
him to stand by to brace the 
yards as soon as I should put 
the helm down. ‘ We’ve got 
another blooming Piccadilly 
- Circus corner to turn,’ I told 
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him ; * wind will be abeam, so 
look out.’ 

“Beats me how you know 
it,’ he shouted back; ‘would 
think you'd been driving buses 
here all your life !’ 

I reckoned this leg was about 
one and a half sea miles by 
our time coming in—and at 
eight knots, which with the 
maintops’ls we were now doing, 
it meant only eleven minutes 
and a few seconds. Another 
three minutes to go! The 
prahus were now foaming along 
a hundred yards off before the 
starboard beam. If I could 
only keep them off now for 
three minutes more! I could 
see dark-brown water ahead. 
‘That’s the mud-bank!’ I 
shouted to the second, who 
quickly took in the position 
and took his hands to the 
braces. 

He began pointing to the 
prahus. Up there on the poop 
I could not hear what he was 
shouting owing to the increasing 
noise of the wind, but I saw 
the direction of his gaze. 

That was it! The prahus 
were luffing in at us; very 
nasty ; but as they luffed we, 
keeping dead straight, gained 
a foot or two. They bore off 
again—men were bailing franti- 
cally just in front of the steers- 
men. They were starting firing 
again now. It was too close 
to be pleasant. I sat down as 
a bullet nicked the binnacle 
stand, and watched the clock. 
Suddenly over the starboard 
rail I saw the great white 
sprit-sail turning in at U8; 
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one of the prahus was com- 
ing right in for’ard of the 
mizzen chains. They handled 
her splendidly : it was a bold 
effort. 

‘Ah Sam,’ I shouted, ‘ get 
those four Malay opium pigs 
out quick. The second mate 
will help. Throw them all into 
the first boat that grapples, 
smart now! Prick them along 
with their own krises.’ 

I looked at the watch; my 
three minutes and some seconds 
were up. ‘There was no mis- 
taking the colour of the water 
ahead, all churned up in muddy 
foam. I jumped up and hauled 
the wheel over, watching the 
binnacle card. I could see out 
of one eye that the yards were 
already braced. The barque 
lay well down as she came up 
to the wind—force eight to 
nine it was; she lay down 
further, further—just at the 
right moment too. That prahu 
was close under the starboard 
side, her mast came upright as 
she was becalmed for a moment 
in our lee and fouled the main- 
yard lee brace. The prahu was 
dragged right in under us. I 
hever saw such a sight as Ah 
Sam, the second mate and the 
hands carrying the four Malays 
out of the deckhouse. They 
got them all in the lee scuppers, 
and then as the prahu ranged 
alongside for a moment these 
opium-soaked wretches were 
thrown over rapidly one after 
the other among their com- 
patriots. What the prahu crew 
thought when they found it 
Taming helpless Malays upon 


them I shan’t ever know. Sud- 
denly the prahu’s mast and 
sail carried away like rotten 
turnips, pulled out of her by 
our main-brace. Several men 
made frantic clutches at the 
mizzen rigging. Our men cut 
at them with krises and be- 
laying-pins, but the boat was 
stove, and filling rapidly with 
water, and then she and all her 
men drew out from under our 
stern, struggling in the water 
with the angry seas breaking 
furiously over them. 

The other prahu made her 
shot for our weather quarter, 
but we were going too fast for 
a light boat like that. The 
moment her bow was on to the 
sea she began to stop, and she 
laid her lee side right under. 
They couldn’t look at it with 
that enormous sail, and as they 
tried to take it in, the whole 
thing blew out of the boat. 
We left the two prahu crews 
with one boat between them, 
and how they got out of that 
mess, if they ever did, good- 
ness only knows. 

I had only to keep on now 
for three or four miles on a 
north-east by north course 
and I knew we should be clear 
of the leeward mud-banks and 
in deep water. And now came 
the rain in horizontal sheets, 
blotting out the land, the re- 
mains of the prahus, men and 
everything. I could hardly see 
the jib-boom end, but lor’ bless 
you, I didn’t worry about that. 
We simply carried on with all 
the canvas she would stand, 
and in twenty minutes we 
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altered course and laid her as 
close to the wind as she would 
lie, and in an hour we were the 
best part, if not all, of ten 
miles from the river mouth. 
I never saw her go like it— 
smooth water as it was, com- 
paratively speaking. By sun- 
down the squall had passed 
away across the Strait and we 
were almost becalmed again, 
but out of sight of that infernal, 
low, mud-encased line of wicked 
mangroves. 

From the time we slipped the 
shackle to the time the last 
prahu fell astern was twenty- 
five minutes and some odd 
seconds. It was full enough of 
life for a year of ordinary 
sailing, and was about the best 
twenty-five minutes I have 
ever had! Hot work! I was 
fairly done in, what with my 
head and sore limbs. The 
‘second,’ the only unwounded 
man except Ah Sam, took over 
the wheel for the rest of the 
night. 

I put into Penang to make 
my report, land the first mate 
and ship a new crew. I got a 
party of Arabs who were re- 
turning to the Red Sea littoral 
and wanted to get as far as 
Calcutta. They were a decent 
orderly crowd, having all made 
money, I gathered, in the 
Straits. Being accustomed to 
the long yard-arms of the Arab 
dhows, they thought nothing 
of working on our square yards, 
although they had never done it 
before. 

The mate went to hospital 
—what with drink and the 
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knock he got, he must haye 
had a sore head for a month, 
He had two kris wounds, but 
it was astonishing—and ye 
lucky for us—how little the 
boarders had used their krises, 
said to be due to the influence 
of the headman. Two of ow 
wounded men, who had been 
in the watch on deck when we 
were boarded, reported that 
the wind had come up when 
the rain. stopped just after 
two bells, and the prahus had 
boarded us silently just before 
eight bells. If the mate had 
been sober we should have 
been eighteen or twenty miles 
away and had a good offing 
at the time when we were 
boarded. 

As for our Chinese cook, I 
expect he is still busy cooking 
Chinese ‘Sem sing’ for the 
headman and his friends at the 
princely remuneration of fifty 
kicks a day. 

When our report went in to 
the Dutch Administration I 
heard that it was stated in 
reply that the Sumatra Govern- 
ment had no hold over that 
part of the eastern seaboard, 
that they had no gunboat 
available for hunting out those 
piratical Kampongs, and if they 
had, it appeared that that 
shallow and unpleasant coast- 
line is not often visited and is 
decidedly unpopular with every- 
body. I imagine the Dutch 
thought it served me right for 
going anywhere near that east 
coast. 

A tell-tale compass is gener- 
ally a nuisance ; it’s little better 
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than a constant and bitter 
witness to the vagaries of in- 
different helmsmen, and is a 
device guaranteed to drive the 
sailing-master to the doldrums 
of despair. But that little 
beauty up there, she has been 
@ true pal, anyway; but for 
her I should not be here 
now.” 


We sat on silent, staring 
through the sweltering air at the 
little tell-tale compass above 
our heads. Ah! it was swing- 
ingslowly. The light gulf wind 
no longer fanned us through 
the after ports. The barque 
was turning on her moorings 


to the coming of the flood tide. 
We must be getting our boat 
away. 

Outside, the heated night was 
lit by silent lightnings flashing 
from north to south along the 
western skies—storms brewing 
over the mountain forests more 
than a hundred miles away, 
surging onward with the mon- 
soon winds, advancing at last 
from the Indian Ocean. 

“The rains !—coming,” said 
the skipper as he shook hands. 

“Thank God,” said we fer- 
vently as we climbed down 
the ship’s side into our boat. 
For we knew the rains meant 
life to all our sick. 
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ONE FINE DAY. 


BY FUNDI (A. 


ACCORDING to the text-books, 
the chief function of travel is 
to broaden the mind. Travel 
stimulates, we read. It widens 
the outlook,  quickens the 
imagination, sharpens the in- 
tellect and promotes a spirit 
of easy tolerance for habits 
and customs foreign to one’s 
own. That, at any rate, is 
the theory of the business ; 
and although I -would hesitate 
a very long time before ad- 
mitting that travel had widened 
the outlook, quickened the im- 
agination or even sharpened 
the intellect of our headman, 
Musa, honesty compels me to 
agree that it had given him a 
wonderful tolerance. Musa was 
certainly tolerant. He would 
stand anything from anybody, 
provided only that it were not 
what he called ‘“‘chipongwe.” 
Chipongwe, by the way, is the 
Swahili equivalent of our word 
‘cheek,’ and I shall always 
remember the expression—to 
digress for a second—because 
it was first used to me by a 
missionary. He was a young 
fellow just out from home, very 
keen and very determined to 
learn the language; and 
happening upon his station, one 
evening, he asked me to attend 
his service. I excused myself 
on the plea of having no time ; 
whereupon he eyed me very 


- severely and said: “‘Do you 


know what that is?” And 
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when I said, “No.” “ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘ that’s chipongwe to 
God.” 

But to return to Musa. 
Musa, as I have already men- 
tioned, was our headman and 
general factotum—a tall, slim, 
wiry sort of lad, whom we had 
picked up at Fort Johnston 
some two years or more prior 
to the time of which I am 
speaking, and whose chief re- 
commendation to our employ 
had been a permanent grin and 
the fact that he had once been 
a soldier. Actually, we dis- 
covered later on, he had been a 
German askari for several years 
before the outbreak of war, 
but when—during hostilities— 
the German food supplies be- 
came increasingly scarce and 
Musa’s stomach—in his own 
words—became “very flat in- 
deed, bwana,” he had reviewed 
his position in its entirety and 
adopted such a tolerant attitude 
towards his moral responsi- 
bilities that he had trans- 
ferred himself and his allegiance 
to the British cause. “You 
see, bwana,” was the way he 
explained it to me, “one day 
I got big news. I caught an 
askari of the K.A.R.’s, and he 
told me that all the English 
askaris were nice round askaris, 
and not flat askaris like the 
German boys. So I thought 
very big, bwana, and decided 
that I would rather be a round 
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English askari than a flat Ger- 
man askari; and the next 
morning, bwana, I ran away 
into the bush.” That, I am 
sorry to say, is how Musa 
joined the British Army! 
And that he had carried the 
game spirit of toleration into 
his civil life was evidenced by 
the way in which he would tell 
you he was a Yao one day and 
an Angoni, or a Chesena, or a 
Masai the next—anything, in 
fact, that came readiest to 
his tongue! While in the more 
important matter of religion I 
have known him to proclaim 
himself a  Mussulman, a 
Christian and a downright 
heathen, all in the space of a 
single week. He was a Mussul- 
man in a Moslem district, a 
Christian in a Christian district, 
and an out-and-out heathen in 
all those parts where the people 
still clung to the older gods. 
Vanity, of course, and food were 
the two chief factors responsible 
for his repeated apostasies ; 
for like every other native he 
loved to think himself person- 
ally popular, and he loved to 
have his stomach “‘ very round 
indeed, bwana.”” And the idea 
of being barred from a feast or 
fair solely on the grounds of 
his religion being different from 
the religion of the feast-givers, 
was something he would not 
countenance. He was, in fact, 
& tank opportunist ; but even 
more than that, I think, he 
was that most uncommon of 
beings, a native with the cour- 
age of his convictions. And 
When I add that he was brave 
a8 a lion, a very decent shot 


at stationary game, a splendid 
disciplinarian, and—at any rate 
on his ‘ heathen ’ days—a most 
polished and amusing exponent 
of the Black Art, I may be 
forgiven for saying that my 
partner and I were both very 
fond of the lad. 

But he was no Admirable 
Crichton. No! Far from it, 
in fact ; for he was the biggest 
liar that ever had a tongue, 
and a robber and scrounger of 
the very highest class. He had, 
too, several habits of which we 
strongly disapproved, chief 
among which was an abomi- 
able carelessness in the hand- 
ling of firearms. He never 
would and never did carry his 
rifle in any other fashion than 
that known to drill sergeants 
as “slung round yer neck!” 
—that is, with his hand round 
the muzzle and the butt dang- 
ling over his shoulder. And 
although that is an admittedly 
easy way of carrying a rifle on 
a route march, it is a particu- 
larly deadly method of carrying 
a cocked rifle through the 
African bush—and doubly so 
when the grass is long! 

“One fine day,’ we used to 
tell him, “ you'll come back 
with your hand blown off.” 
Although he never actually 
got as far as that, he did 
make us minor prophets inas- 
much as he lost a finger. And 
the loss of that finger caused 
us no end of trouble. 

We were living in Portuguese 
territory, just south of the 
Rovuma, and at the time were 
supposed to be resting after an 
arduous trip across country to 
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old Langenburg. It was late 
summer, with the bush just 
about as bad as it could be— 
blazing hot in the daytime, 
and impossible to move in at 
night owing to the ten-foot- 
high grass and the almost total 
absence of water. Day after 
day the sun rose in a crimson 
ball, and night after night it 
set in a splendid riot of colour ; 
but the hours in between were 
hours of torture. Not a breath 
of wind ever stirred the tree- 
tops. Not a whiff, not a sigh, 
not even a zephyr of air ever 
ruffled the wet grass mats over 
our window holes. All day long 
the sun hung like a brazen ball 
in the sky, and at night it was 
replaced by the moon. The 
earth was board-hard. The 
water in the well was hot and 
brackish. Even the pools in 
the bush had become dried up, 
with the result that everything 
on four feet had scattered and 
gone so far afield in search of 
water that shooting for the 
pot—usually a ‘ door-step ’ job 
in those parts—had become a 
wearying and almost hopeless 
endeavour. Day after day we 
would go out, and day after 
day we would return with 
nothing better than a stray 
partridge or a weakened guinea- 
fowl. Of game there was no 
sign whatever—not even by 
the river—and excepting for 
the few birds they were able to 
snare with their string loops, 
the condition of our boys was 
rapidly approaching starvation 
point. Their stomaehs were 
. very empty, and “no good, 
bwana.” And one morning, 
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following upon a mass protest 
of these flat-stomached ones, 
Musa suggested that he should 
take his rifle and half a dozen 
boys and go out—and stay 
out !—until he did find some 
meat. ‘‘ Because God can’t 
have eaten it all,” he said, 
“There must be something 
walking about—somewhere ! ” 
“Then you go and find it,” 
we agreed readily enough. And 
half an hour later, suitably 
decorated with charms of 
proven efficacy, he shouldered 
his rifle and departed into the 
blue. And scarcely had he 
gone before the remaining boys 
started to erect a huge wooden 
grid in readiness to roast the 
meat he was going to bring 
back. ‘“ Because Musa has 
taken good medicine, bwana,” 
they said. ‘He will bring 
back meat quick-quick.” 
“He will, will he?” I 
thought to myself sceptically. 
I was not so sure of that. Yet 
I doubt if an hour had passed 
before, lo and behold !—what 
should we hear but the distant 
crack of a rifle. ‘“ By gad!” 
I exclaimed to my partner. 
*‘He’s got something, at any 
rate!” And when I went 
outside, it was to find the boys 
busily “ hurraying”’ themselves 
and working like fiends to finish 
that grid. ‘‘ Musa same like 
lion,” they were telling each 
other. ‘‘ Musa see meat where 
only a lion could see it. Now 
we shall all be strong again.” 
I warned them not to be 80 
sure. ‘“ There’s many @ slip 
*twixt cup and lip,” I said, 
“ and maybe Musa has missed.’ 
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And sure enough, less than an 
hour later, a boy came running 
into camp with the news that 
the shot we had heard was the 
shot that had taken Musa’s 
off ! 

hich finger?” I asked. 
And when the boy had ex- 
plained that it was the little 
finger of his right hand, I asked 
if they were bringing him back 
to camp. 

But the boy shook his head. 
“No, bwana,” he said. “I’ve 
come back to fetch a search 
party.” And when I asked 
what on earth he wanted a 
search party for: ‘‘ Why, to 
fnd Musa’s finger, bwana! ” 
hecried. ‘‘ Musa wants to find 
his finger.” 

I am afraid I laughed at 
that. It was a bit beyond 
my comprehension. ‘“‘ Does he 
think he can stick it on again ? ”’ 
I asked at last. 

But again the boy shook his 
head. It was not so much a 
question of sticking it on again, 
he informed me, as of finding 
the thing and affording it proper 
and decent burial. What would 
happen to Musa supposing a 
jackal were to find that finger ? 

I gave it up. “I don’t 
know,” I admitted. ‘ What 
would happen to him ? ” 

But beyond the fact that 
something pretty awful would 
happen to him, the boy him- 
self seemed a bit hazy on 
the subject ; I gathered from 
me of the other boys that if 
& jackal found Musa’s finger 
and ate it—as of course he 
would—then by all the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, that 


jackal could never rest until 
he had eaten Musa himself! 
And since jackals are carrion, 
the only possible inference to 
be drawn from that was that 
Musa was booked for an early 
demise in the open bush. But, 
on the other hand, it seemed 
that if the finger were not 
eaten by a jackal—but yet 
allowed to remain lost and un- 
buried in the bush—then, every 
time that Musa lay down to 
sleep, up it would pop and, 
after tapping him smartly on 
the forehead, ery: “‘ Hey, Musa 
—what about me?” Well, of 
course, we could not have that 
kind of thing going on in a 
respectable camp; so I gath- 
ered up a8 many boys as I 
could find, and together we 
started out to look for Musa’s 
finger. 

The accident had happened 
at a place about a mile and a 
half north of camp, and at a 
spot where a small game trail 
passed through a patch of 
elephant grass ; and from what 
Musa said when we got there, 
it seemed pretty obvious that 
he had been carrying his rifle 
in his usual careless fashion 
and had caught the trigger in 
some obstruction. His right 
hand had been round the fore- 
sight, with his little finger 
plumb across the muzzle, so 
that when the rifle had gone 
off, the bullet had severed his 
finger at the first joint as 
neatly and cleanly as the pro- 
verbial whistle. 

“Tl tie that stump up for 
you until we get back to camp,” 
I said when I had heard the 
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full tale of woe, ‘‘ and then I'll 
see to it properly.” 

But to my utter amaze- 
ment Musa would not hear of 
such a thing. Nothing what- 
ever could be done to that 
stump until the missing finger 
was found—‘ Because,” as he 
explained with the utmost con- 
viction, “‘ unless that finger is 
found and buried, bwana, much 
trouble will come to me.” 

* Yes, my lad,’’ I said, “ and 
a good deal more trouble will 
come to you if that stump isn’t 
attended to at once!” But as 
well try to argue with a brick 
wall. That finger had to be 
found and buried before the 
stump could be allowed to 
receive even first aid! And at 
last, realising that there would 
never be any peace in the camp 
again unless that wretched 
finger were found and buried 
to his entire satisfaction, I 
called the boys together and 
started them off on a syste- 
matic search. As a matter of 
fact, they met with no success. 
But towards mid-day—and just 
when I was thinking of ordering 
a return to camp—to my con- 
siderable surprise, Musa rose 
from where he had been sitting 
on a pile of grass, and without 
the slightest hesitation walked 
straight to a spot which must 
have been searched over at 
least a dozen times before, and 
stooping—picked up his finger. 

“Well, I’m damned!” I 
ejaculated. But great as was 
my own astonishment, the as- 
tonishment of the boys was 
ten times greater. They, in- 
deed, appeared to find some- 


thing sinister in the fact that 
it was Musa himself who had 
found the thing; and while 
the headman—with a satisfied 
grin on his face—carefully pol. 
ished the gory trifle on a corner 
of his loin-cloth, all his com. 
panions could do was to stand 
watching him like so many 
cows. 

“There ! ” said Musa at last, 
giving the thing a final mb 
before inserting it neatly into 
his belt. ‘There! Now he 
shall be buried to-night, and 
all of you shall attend his 
funeral.’’ He looked round the 
circle of scared cow-like faces, 
and lowering his voice to that 
ominous note which none knew 
better how to affect, he added, 
** And then we shall see what 
we shall see ! ” 

** Aie, bwana,” came doubt- 
fully from the cows. And more 
doubtfully still, “‘ Aie, bwana!” 
they repeated. 

I laughed. “ The only thing 
you'll see will be a very painful 
hand!” I said to Musa 80 
that all the cows could hear. 
“‘That’s the only thing you'll 
ever see! And now, come on! 
Get a move on!” And so we 
went back to camp. 

That night the finger was 
buried amid much pomp and 
ceremony ; and while the en- 
suing dance was at its height, 
Musa—being nicely warmed up 
—came in to see us upon the 
question of compensation for 
his injury. Yes, he knew it 
was entirely his own fault, and 
that he had been warned times 
without number against carty- 
ing his rifle in that particular 
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fashion, but nevertheless he 
could not altogether disabuse 
his mind of the idea that 
the well-known munificence of 
such famous and high-born 
pwanas would be able to over- 
look a poor fool’s folly and see 
its way to rewarding him very 
handsomely for the loss of his 
precious finger. “Because, after 
all, bwana,” he added naively, 
“it was lost same like on active 
service.” And mention of active 
service carried him quite easily 
to the suggestion that he should 
be pensioned off altogether. 

But my partner pricked the 
bubble of that aspiration with 
no uncertain finger. Pensions 
and awards, he said, were 
given for obeying orders, not 
for disobeying them. And he 
quoted a Swahili proverb which 
runs to the effect that every 
fool must pay for his own folly. 
“We will, however,” he con- 
ceded, “pay you your full 
wages while you're sick, and 
pay all your hospital expenses 
if you like to go into hospital 
at Fort Johnston and be made 
properly well by the doctor 
sahibs. But over and above 
that, my son, there’s nothing 
doing!” he wound up in thor- 
oughly characteristic fashion. 
“So kwaheli, good-bye, and 
ta-ta ! ” 

Musa grinned. He was used 
to that kind of thing and 
thought little of it: He rubbed 
one naked foot against the 
other, scratched his head, gazed 
into the roof for a while, and 
then came at us from another 
angle. 

“Bwana,” he began myste- 
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riously, ‘I’ve got news. Big 
news!” He drew a step nearer, 
his face shining in the lamp- 
light with an earnestness that 
was almost comic. “ Big 
news !”’ he repeated, lowering 
his voice to an impressive 
whisper. ‘‘ Elephant news!” 
he added desperately, “if only 
the bwanas will do as I say.” 

We groaned aloud. That “if 
only the bwanas will do as I 
say” was a great phrase of 
Musa’s. In the time he had 
been working for us we had 
heard it many times; and I 
am sorry to say that had we 
acted on his advice there were 
occasions upon which we should 
have been trampled to death, 
burned to death, drowned, and, 
upon one memorable evening, 
shot down by our own helpers ! 
We were not, therefore, greatly 
impressed by his ‘ big news ’"— 
but since the lad was always 
interesting, we told him to 
proceed. 

“Go ahead ! ” we invited. 

“Well,” said Musa very 
solemnly, ‘‘ as the bwana knows, 
all black men are fools. But 
some black men, bwana, are 
not foolk—and I’m one of 
those! Yes, bwana, I speak 
true words. The bwana knows 
very well that it was I who 
found that big elephant out- 
side Sassawara. ‘Let the 
bwana go to Sassawara,’ I 
said, ‘and in the stream out- 
side the old gardens the bwana 
will find the biggest elephant 
he has ever seen.’ That’s what 
I said, bwana, and that’s how 
it happened. Do I speak 
truth ? ” 
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“You're a marvel, Musa,” I 
agreed. “‘ Go ahead!” 

Musa smiled his appreciation. 

* Well, bwana,”’ he went on, 
his voice getting lower and 


lower, “to-night I have big’ 


dream——”’ 

“Why, you haven’t been to 
bed yet!” interrupted my 
partner. 

Musa sniffed. “ No,” he said, 
in no wise put out by the 
observation, ‘‘ but dreams come 
to me, bwana, even when I am 
awake and walking about. And 
it was thus that this dream 
came to me to-night. Bwana, 
in that dream my finger came 
and spoke to me——” 

“Get out!” my partner 
chivied him. 

“It did, bwana!” the boy 
swore. “It came up and spoke 
to me, and it said these words. 
‘Musa,’ it said, ‘if you don’t 
make proper arrangement with 
your bwanas, I shall make 
much trouble for everybody. I 
want revenge,’ it said. ‘Big 
revenge ! You tell your bwanas 
to take your rifle into the bush, 
and go to the same place where 
that rifle shot me. Tell your 
bwanas to look in the long 
grass on the right of the game 
trail, and there they will see 
an elephant. Tell your bwanas 
toshoot! And tell your bwanas 
that the next shot to the one 
that shot me will kill that 
elephant dead.’ Now then, 


bwana—that was my dream. 
And I came straight to tell 
you because I know my finger 
speak true words.” 

“No finger of yours could 
possibly do 


otherwise ! ”’ 


laughed my partner. “ Ang 
it’s about the only part of you 
that could,” he added. 

“But why on the Tight of 
the game trail in particular?” 
I asked after an amused silence, 
“Why not the left? ” 

‘ec Bwana,” said Musa, “7 
only repeat what my finger 
said.”” He fumbled round in 
his belt for a moment and 
eventually came to light with 
a cartridge. 

“* What’s that ? ” I asked. 

“That, bwana, is the car- 
tridge that was next to the 
cartridge which killed my 
finger,” replied Musa with col- 
ossal gravity. And he laid it 
beside me on the table. “ And 
now I go, bwana,” he said. 
“But if my finger come to me 
again——”’ 

“Tell it to go and hang 
itself!’ advised my partner. 
“Ta-ta!” And as far as he 
was concerned, that was the 
end of that! I do not suppose 
he even thought of the matter 
again, because that was not his 
way. He had the least intro- 
spective mind of any man I! 
have ever met, and once 4 
thing was finished it was fin- 
ished for good and all. It was 
like drawing down a blind over 
a lighted window. He would 
hear a thing, know it for non- 
sense, pull down the blind of 
his mind—and never think of 
it again. It was extraordinary. 
It was also very convenient. 
In fact, I have often wished that 
my own mind functioned along 
similar lines—but it does not. 
And what is more, it will not. 
I happen to be the possessor 
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of that unfortunate class of 
mind which cannot help ‘ chew- 
ing the cud.’ I hear a thing, 
recognise it for nonsense, dis- 
miss it from my mind—and less 
than half an hour later am 
thinking of it again. And 
upon second thoughts, it seldom 
appears such hopelessly incon- 
trovertible nonsense as upon 
first thoughts; while third 
thoughts make me wonder if 
it was nonsense at all. To 
revert to what I said at the 
beginning of this story: the 
chief function of travel is to 
broaden the mind ; yet I often 
think that all travel has done 
for me is definitely to narrow 
my mind. Continued contact 
with all forms of life and 
thought has forced home to 
my mind the idea that nothing 
is absolutely impossible; and 


while I would not call myself 
super-credulous, I do find that 
I can believe almost anything. 
And that—I mean this ability 
to believe blindly—is a purely 


native adjunct. A  native’s 
mind is like a bucket: it will 
hold anything you care to put 
into it, whereas the mind of a 
civilised man could better be 
likened to a sieve inasmuch as 
it has the power of rejection. 
And yet, amazingly enough, 
there is scarcely anything that 
the civilised mind accepts to- 
day which has not at some 
time or other been rejected as 
totally impossible. It is all 
very difficult. It was all very 
dificult. And I only mention 
the matter at all in order to 
afford some explanation of why 
I went to look for Musa’s 
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elephant. I knew the lad was 
lying. I knew he had made 
up that story on the spur of 
the moment solely in order 
that if by any amazing chance 
an elephant did happen to be 
found in that district, he him- 
self might come in for a few 
shillings prize money. And 
yet, when I walked through the 
compound mueh later on that 
night and found him squatting 
on the floor of his hut before 
a fire of evil-smelling herbs, 
when I accused him point- 
blank of being a liar and he 
answered me with the deadliest 
oath of all that he had spoken 
no more than truth—then, I 
confess, I began to chew the 
cud. 

“Bwana,” he said to me, 
and his eyes were strangely 
fixed and glassy in the smoke 
—‘‘* Bwana,” he said, “I may 
be wrong about the elephant, 
but you will find something 
there.” He got up and fetched 
his rifle. ‘Take it, bwana,” 
he urged, ‘‘and use the car- 
tridge I gave you; for only 
thus may you prove my words.” 

But at sight of that rifle I 
shook my head. Musa’s rifle 
was by way of being an antique, 
an ancient 8 mm. Mauser, with 
a solid stock and sights like an 
open window. I never have 
cared much about aperture 
sights, and those on Musa’s 
rifle were such that you could, 
literally, see the world and all 
through them. Moreover, Musa 
was a lad who liked things to 
work easily, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that that 
rifle of his dripped oil from 
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every possible and impossible 
hole and slot. Also he liked 
to have things all bright and 
polished, and we used often to 
say that emery-cloth occupied 
a@ very honoured position in his 
Pantheon. 

“No,” I said when I had 
looked at the thing. ‘‘ I won’t 
go with that rifle, but I don’t 
mind going with my own.” 

But that would not do. If 
I were going at all, then I 
must go with that rifle and 
shoot only with that cartridge. 
Thus had the finger spoken, 
and only thus could it be. 
And to cut a long story short— 
thus it was! For bright and 
early the very next morning, 
calling myself twenty-seven dif- 
ferent kinds of fool with every 
step I took, I went off to find 
that elephant, and I went off 
with Musa’s rifle. Not, per- 
haps, that the going was en- 
tirely of my own volition; it 
was not. Actually, I was more 
or less forced into it by the 
boys themselves, who, of course, 
implicitly believed in Musa’s 
dream, and were quite con- 
vinced that an elephant was 
waiting on that precise spot 
solely for the joy of being killed 
by the bwana’s magic bullet. 
Their attitude was that al- 
though the bwanas might not 
believe in Musa’s dream, at 
least they could try it. And 
with a ton of juicy meat at 
stake—well, not to have gone 
would have precipitated either 
a riot or a wholesale desertion ; 
because dreams occupy a very 
- strong position in the native 
regard, and I have known cases 


where a single dream hag 
changed the policy of an entire 
village. But at any rate, J 
went; and after me—armed 
to the teeth with choppers and 
knives—stalked every one of 
the forty-odd boys we employed, 
Now, as I have already ex- 
plained, Musa’s accident had 
happened at a spot some mile 
and a half north of the camp 
where a small game trail dis. 
appeared into a patch of ele 
phant grass, and although it 
was still some few minutes 
short of sunrise when we got 
there, it was yet light enough to 
show that whatever else might 
be lurking in the long grass 
there certainly was no elephant! 
For one thing there were no 
trees, and it is seldom indeed 
that an elephant stands still 
in the bush excepting beneath 
some high and shady tree! 
And for another thing, granted 
that an elephant is all but blind 
and deaf, it can still smell; 
and although there was not 
even the faintest breath of 
wind, nevertheless I could not 
quite believe that the odour 
of forty-odd natives would es- 
cape an elephant’s attention. 
“TI think he’s lying down,” 
Musa whispered after a long 
silence. ‘I think so, bwana.” 
But I did not. I do not say 
that elephants cannot lie down, 
but if they can—well, I have 
never seen one doing it! And, 
in any case, I felt positively 
certain that there was no ele- 
phant in that grass. In fact, 
I was so certain of it that I 
actually went in to see. And 
that was when I got one of the 
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biggest. shocks of my life, for 
scarcely had I taken a dozen 
steps when there, straight in 
font of me, was something 
black showing through the yel- 
low of the grass. 

There was something there ! 

That sentence ought to be 
written in italics, because that 
is how it struck me at the 
time. I was astounded. I was 
absolutely taken aback. I 
was completely flabbergasted. 
I would have wagered a million 
to one against the chance of 
there being anything in that 
grass; and yet, not more than 
a dozen steps inside it, there 
was this ‘something black.’ I 
was 80 surprised, in fact, that 
I backed out on to the path 


“You’ve seen something, 
bwana?” the boys asked 
eagerly. “The elephant is 
there ? ”” 

But that was what I did not 
know. I had not stopped long 
enough to see. All I had 
spotted was a small patch of 
black- looking stuff showing 
between the yellow of the 
grass. But as my eye caught 
Musa’s, “‘ Here!’ I whispered. 
“You're the man who knows it 
al. You come along with 
me!” 

And, rather to my surprise, 
he came. He was grinning 
all over his face and half-way 
down his back, as the saying 
goes, and was obviously de- 
lighted with this quick vin- 
dication of his dream. “One 
tho}, bwana,” he reminded me 
%# he took off his shirt pre- 
Paratory to going into action, 
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“and it dies.” And as we 
entered the long grass, “I 
think it is an elephant,” he 
added. 

“You would!” I thought, 
“having given me this 
wretched gas-pipe to shoot 
with.” Nevertheless I glanced 
at the sights and rammed home 
the famous cartridge. I believe 
it was in my mind that if the 
prophecy had turned out so 
true of the elephant, then it 
would be equally true of the 
one-shot business. At any rate, 
from that moment onwards I 
clean forgot that I was carry- 
ing a dud weapon. 

And it was still there! Yes, 
there it was, just as I had 
seen it a minute or two ago— 
an irregular patch of black 
showing between the yellow of 
the grass. It was something 
lying down, though what, 
neither of us could quite decide. 
We tried to work round it, but 
the grass was far too thick 
and high to allow of such a 
movement ; and when we tried 
the opposite direction, condi- 
tions were even worse. What- 
ever it was, it had evidently 
come in from the far side, but 
to go round there might mean 
the loss of an hour and almost 
certainly the loss of the meat. 
Finally, we came back to our 
first position, and after looking 
at it for a very long time, Musa 
said— 

“T think it good to take a 
shot, bwana.”’ 

“Then you think again!” I 
returned promptly. I was not 
quite such a fool as that. For 
all I knew to the contrary, I 
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might be looking at either end 
of the brute; and an 8 mm. 
bullet in the rump of an 
elephant would not dispose it 
any more kindly towards me. 
“No!” I whispered. “I’m 
going to stop here until it 
moves.” And so we waited. 

Minutes passed. It was very 
quiet there in the long grass, 
and exceedingly hot now that 
the sun was getting higher in 
the heavens. Musa, indeed, 
was sweating until it ran off 
the end of his chin, but my 
own hands and face were per- 
fectly dry. It was too hot to 
sweat. It was like an oven— 
and a bakehouse oven at that ! 
I wondered what had happened 
to the boys. It was strange 
that we could not hear them. 

“Well? ”’ I whispered to 
Musa after what seemed a wait 
of several years. 

“I think it good to shoot,” 
he said again. 

“Then you shoot!” I sug- 
gested. “ You havea packet ! ” 

But Musa was not edgy. He 
seemed to think that the party 
was solely and entirely mine. 
It was I who had to do the 
shooting, not him! ‘ Though 
he'll only need one _ shot, 
bwana,” he reminded me help- 
fully. 

“Do you think it’s dead ? ” 
I asked after another long 
pause. 

But Musa shook his head. 
“There are no vultures in the 
sky,” he said. And a minute 
or two later, ‘No, bwana; 
he’s asleep. So better you kill 
him before he wakes.” 

Well, that sounded very nice, 


of course. In fact, I was all 
in favour of killing the gentle- 
man before he awoke—but how 
to do it, that was the question, 
Once again I tried to force g 
way round the thing, and once 
again I failed. ‘“ Throw a bit 
of wood at him,” I suggested. 

But Musa could not find aly 
wood without going back on 
to the game trail, and he 
seemed strangely reluctant to 
leave me. “ Better you shoot, 
bwana!” he urged. “Give 
him one shot; that’s all he'll 
want ! ” 

But I was not so sure. If 
I had known for certain what 
it was, I would not have 
minded risking a blind shot; 
but supposing it were a lion! 
I tried to get a bit nearer, but 
it was impossible. That grass 
was like a brick wall, and al- 
most as solid. And it was 
gloomy, too, with the grass 
meeting over our heads and 
shutting out all save a few 
tiny slits of blue sky. I looked 
at the thing again. Lxtra- 
ordinary that it had not moved 
in all the time we had been 
standing there ! 

“D’you think it’s a stone 
or something ? ” I asked sud- 
denly. 

“No, bwana,” said Musa; 
“it’s an elephant.” 

“ Blephant be damned!” I 
retorted. For by that time I 
was quite convinced that what- 
ever else it was, it certainly 
was not an elephant. An ele- 
phant—unless it were a dead 
elephant — simply would not 
stay there like that. “I dont 
believe it’s anything at all,” I 
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proke out testily. “I believe 
it’s an old tree trunk, or some- 
thing. I believe it’s ” 

“Bwana !’”’ exclaimed Musa. 
“Took ! ” 

But I had no need to look. 
Thad seen that slight move- 
ment as quickly as Musa him- 
self had seen it, and had got 
my Trifle levelled. The thing 
was moving. It was stirring 
in its sleep. In another mo- 
ment is would be up and away. 

“Shoot !’ begged Musa des- 
perately. 

“Took out, then ! ” I replied. 
The thing was moving a lot 
now. I could see the muscles 
rippling under its skin. It was 
now or never, for if once it 
gained its feet and caught our 
sent— “Look out!” I 


said. And levelling my rifle, 
I fired straight into the centre 
of that black patch. 


There was a scream, a most 
frightful commotion, and al- 
most before I had time to 
work the bolt of that rotten 
rifle, I found myself staring at 
three buffaloes. 

“Run, bwana!” I heard 
Musa yell. 

But I could not run! They 
were the first buffaloes I had 
ever seen in over three years 
of African travel, and for the 
moment, at any rate, I was 
too utterly taken aback to run 
—tven had there been any- 
Where to run to. In fact, I 
Was a8 nearly paralysed as I 
have ever been in my life. 
Fortunately, however, the 

eS were as paralysed at 
seeing me as I was at seeing 
them; and by the time the 
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two farthest ones had recov- 
ered their wits sufficiently to 
turn tail and bolt, I, on my 
part, had recovered myself suffi- 
ciently to set about finishing 
the gentleman that remained. 
There was only one thing to do 
with him, I realised at once, 
and that was to down him ; and 
the quicker the better in view 
of the way he was eyeing me. 
All I had ever heard about 
charging buffaloes swept 
through my memory in the 
split second during which I 
waited to see what he was 
going to do. But as his head 
went down and his tail came 
up, I aimed straight for the 
centre of his forehead and 
loosed off—bang ! 

And he dropped. He dropped 
as though forty thousand tons 
had fallen dead on his back. 
I have never seen anything fall 
as completely and as suddenly 
as did that buffalo. ‘“‘ Straight 
through the brain ! ”’ I thought 
to myself with a thrill of ex- 
ultation. And I was so sure 
of it that I was actually forcing 
a way towards him through the 
grass when he got up again ! 

“Run!” came in agonised 
tones from Musa. But a swift 
glance backwards showed me 
that I could not run. I had 
got to down that buffalo before 
I could run—or he would have 
me in the long grass for a cer- 
tainty. I could not understand 
why he had got up again. I 
could not understand why he 
was not dead. But as he came 
at me through the grass, every 
line of his enormous body in- 
stinct with a deadly purpose, 
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once again I aimed between 
his eyes, and once again I let 
him have it. Yes; and once 
again he went down in that 
same sudden fashion. 

And then I did run! And 
as I ran I saw that the branches 
of a tree some twenty or 
thirty yards away were liter- 
ally black with my boys. They 
were sitting there like forty-odd 
crows, and were seeing more 
of the fun than I was seeing 
myself. 

“Look out, bwana!” they 
called in concerted warning. 
And swinging round, lo and 
behold! there was that buffalo 


coming after me _ again. 
“Run!” yelled the _ boys. 
“Run!” But I had no chance 


torun. It was no good running, 
in fact, with that appalling 
thing on my heels. — Besides 
which, I wanted to beat it! 
Was the cursed thing bullet 
proof, I wondered? I aimed 
at the same place again, and 
fired. But although the brute 
stopped and quivered, that 
time it did not go down. 
And then, quite suddenly, I 
began to know fear. I re- 
membered the rifle I had got 
in my hands, and the thought 
came to me that it was not 
big enough. It was not heavy 
enough to stop the brute. It 
was not powerful enough to 
get through to its brain. And 
if there is any more helpless 
feeling in the world than that 
which assails a hunter when he 
is up against big game with 
a rifle too small to stop it, then 
all I can say is that I have 
yet to experience the sensation. 
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I began to think. It js 
strange how one recalls things 
when one is in deadly peril, 
I remembered something ap 
old Greek had told me onee: 
something to the effect that g 
buffalo was physically incapable 
of getting his horns to the 
ground. “If you're being 
charged,” he had said, “the 
best thing to do is to lie flat 
on the ground. He’ll probably 
trample you, but he won’t be 
able to gore you.” And I 
remembered that the boys had 
said something to the same 
effect. I remembered it, even 
as I retreated step by step 
before my own buffalo. Funny 
that I should be the one to be 
caught like this. Funny that 
it should be me. I wondered 
what it would be like to be 
trampled by an infuriated buf- 
falo; and I remembered a 
yarn Musa had told me about 
a boy he had known who had 
lain down to prevent himself 
from being gored, and whom 
they had found the next morn- 
ing with—— 

But I put the thought from 
me. I had still got two shots 
left, and that big tree could 
not be many yards away now. 
I looked at the buffalo again. 
I wondered why it did not 
charge in and finish me off, but 
for some reason it seemed quite 
content just to follow me. 
Then I caught myself hesitat- 
ing to shoot, wondering if it 
would not be better to leave 
well alone, wondering what 
would happen if I tried another 
shot? Would it frighten the 
brute off for a bit, or would it 
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it to red-hot charging 
pont? I did not know. And 
I hesitated to find out. But 
something had to be done. 
For walking backwards through 
that long grass, feeling for my 
footsteps before I dared trust 
my weight in them, was allow- 
ing the brute to get almost 
within striking range. 

“Run!” came suddenly from 
the tree. But instead of run- 
ning I stopped and fired. 
Straight for the centre of his 
forehead I aimed—and he never 
tumed a hair. He shook his 
head as though a fly had 
tickled him, and came on un- 
thecked. He was near enough 
nw for me to see the saliva 
dripping from his jaws; and 
iillive to be a hundred, I will 
never forget his red-rimmed 
eyes. 

And then he lowered his head 
almost to the ground. So 
near, in fact, that the thought 
flashed across my mind, “‘ That’s 
another fallacy exploded!” 
because it seemed to me that 
this buffalo, at any rate, would 
have no difficulty in goring 
anyone fool enough to lie flat 
on the ground. ‘If he does 
charge,” I thought, “ I’ll jump 
sideways and trust to luck! ” 
And just as I thought that, 
my back came into contact 
With something hard. It was 
the trunk of a tree; and in 
less time than it takes to tell 
Iwas round the far side of it 
with the wood between the 
buffalo and me. 

And what a relief! Actually, 
had the brute charged, I do 
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not suppose it would have 
been of the slightest use to me ; 
but for the moment, at any 
rate, I experienced that wonder- 
ful feeling of safety which 
every infantryman associates 
with even the thinnest of head 
covers. There was something 
between the enemy and me! 
That was how I felt about: it. 
And in the elation of the 
moment I prepared to loose off 
my last shot preparatory to 
shinning out of harm’s way. 
“And I'll get the brute this 
time!’”’ I promised myself, 
steadying that ghastly rifle 
against the tree. 

But then the unexpected 
happened. Whether or not 
Mr Buffalo caught sight of 
those forty-odd boys up the 
neighbouring tree, or whether 
he caught their scent, I do 
not know. But at any rate, 
scarcely was he clear of the 
long grass when he stopped, 
looked at me ‘‘ same like hell! ” 
as Musa afterwards expressed 
it, and then, turning round, 
slowly ambled away after his 
mates. 

“Shoot!” roared the boys 
frantically as they saw their 
next week’s meat rations going 
west. ‘“‘Shoot, bwana!” And 
believe me, I shot. I shot as 
though my very life depended 
upon it—but it was no good. 
That armour - plated buffalo 
simply kicked up his heels like 
a skittish girl and disappeared 
into the blue. He did not even 
stop to shake himself. He 
did not even give me that 
simple satisfaction. A few 
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8 mm. bullets more or less 
meant nothing in his young 
life. He just did not care. 

* After him, bwana!” 
shrieked everyone of those 
forty-odd boys as they dropped 
like monkeys from their leafy 
retreat. “‘ After him, bwana 
—he’s nearly dead!” 

“Yes,” I retorted with fine 
sarcasm, “and so am [! 
Nearer dead than he’s ever 
been!” And then I addressed 
myself to Musa; and after 
telling him exactly and pre- 
cisely what I thought of him, 
his rifle, his father and mother 
and ancestors back to the 
glorious days of Noah, I handed 
him that rotten Mauser and 
told him to go after the buffalo 
himself. “It’s as much use 
empty as loaded,” I told him. 
““Tt wouldn’t even raise a dust 
on an elephant’s back. It’s 
utterly useless. I’d sooner go 
hunting with a pea-shooter.” 

“It would have killed that 
buffalo if the bwana had only 
held it right !”’ he growled. 

** Held it right ? ” I gasped, 
taken aback for the moment 
by his temerity. “Are you 
insinuating that I didn’t hit 
that buffalo? That I missed 
him at six yards’ range ? ” 

Musa stepped back a pace. 

“Bwana,” he said, getting 
ready to run for his life, “I 
forgot to tell you that the 
backsight is very loose. Every 
time the gun is fired the back- 
sight jumps up a few notches. 
It is right up at the top now, 
bwana, you see.” 

And I did see. One glance 





showed me that indeed it was 
“right up at the top now, 
bwana!” That wretched slide 
was notched in the two thon. 
sand yards’ mark instead of 
where it should have been, at 
zero. So that I had been 
trying to hit a mark less than 
six yards away with a rifle 
sighted for two thousand yards, 
Two thousand yards! I could 
scarcely believe the evidence 
of my own eyes. No wonder 
I had not killed that buffalo, 
No wonder he had not shaken 
himself to my two last shots. 
I do not suppose I had even 
grazed the brute. I do not 
suppose I had hit him at all. 
In fact, without knowing any- 
thing about the trajectory of 
an 8 mm. Mauser, I was quite 
prepared to believe that my 
last two shots had passed clean 
over his back. I reckoned that 
my first had inflicted a flesh 
wound; that the second— 
aimed at his forehead—had 
gone too high to do more than 
momentarily stun him; that 
the third had gone higher still ; 
and the fourth and fifth—as I 
say —had passed harmlessly 
over his head. It was a bright 
piece of work. It had been 4 
most exhilarating and success- 
ful morning. 

“ You damned fool—!” I 
broke out suddenly. But Musa 
had gone—and not, I noticed, 
after the buffalo. He was 
legging it back to camp 4% 
hard as he could go, and behind 
him—like a pack of hounds— 
were strung those forty-odd 
flat -stomached ones whose 
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stomachs were destined to re- 
main flat for yet a little longer. 
Musa had promised them meat, 
and they had found no meat ; 
and the way of the false prophet 
is as hard in Africa as any- 
where else. I felt rather sorry 
for Musa if he failed to make 
camp before they caught him. 

“But what beats me,” my 
partner complained when he 
had heard my tale of woe, 
“what beats me is that you 
didn’t see that backsight get- 
ting higher and higher. The 
thing must have been stuck 
up in the air like nothing on 
earth ! ” 

“Yes,” I laughed, “I dare- 
fay it was. But so was that 
buffalo’s head! I had other 
things to think of just then, 
my lad, and more important 
things than a jumping back- 
sight. The brute was almost 
on top of me, and if he’d charged 
I wouldn’t have stood a hope in 
that long grass. And apart 
from that,” I added, “‘ the rifle 
was such an awkward one to 
hold that a few more awkward- 
hesses made no appreciable 
difference.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have 


taken the thing! In fact, you 
shouldn’t have gone at all— 
upholding the boys in their 
damn-fool superstitions.” 

I laughed at that. ‘“‘ You’re 
not forgetting that there was 
something there, are you? ” I 
asked. “‘ You’re not forgetting 
that those three buffaloes were 
in the long grass to the right of 
the game trail ? ” 

“IT don’t care a hoot where 
they were!” he retorted with 
splendid obstinacy. “‘ That was 
just a coincidence. I see noth- 
ing miraculous in that.” 

* Nothing except that every 
coincidence is in itself a mir- 
acle,” I suggested softly. 
cé Sstill——’’ 

But my partner was no 
longer listening. Already he 
had dismissed the matter as 
nonsense, and refused to dis- 
cuss it any further. He walked 
across to one of the window 
holes, and for several minutes 
stood staring out across the 
shimmering sun-scorched grass. 
“Phew!” he sighed as the 
heat struck him like the blast 
from an open furnace. ‘ Well, 
you've had a fine day for it, 
anyhow !” 








SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8S. GARNETT. 


XV. 


BROTHERS OF THE PEN. 


“My dear Mr Garnett, I am 
much relieved—infinitely so, 
without hyperbole—to find you 
at home. Ah, how little, how 
infinitesimally little I know! 
When weighed in the balance 
my knowledge is ever found 
wanting. What should I have 
done without the British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale ? Nothing! To 
write even a paragraph I have 
to consult a pile of volumes, 
and only too often find—too 


late !—when it is in cold print, 
that it is defective; very de- 


fective. A recent leader of 
mine in the ‘ Daily News’ was 
tragically so: Andrew Lang, I 
am told, it horrified. His very 
soul revolted at its imper- 
fections. That he will ever 
speak to me again is utterly 
out of the question. My lamp, 
never a bright one, is burnt out. 
There remains not even a 
flicker! Yes, I am utterly and 
entirely done for. And not a 
shilling laid by—not a single 
solitary shilling! I am told 
that no workhouse will have 
me, for I was born at sea. 
My son has never kept a penny, 
and never will. You heard of 
his return from his travels ? ” 


6é No.” 

“Oh, yes, he returned sud- 
denly—at the precise moment 
when I most foolishly believed 
he was a millionaire—returned, 
Isay, from Ethiopia—yes, Ethi- 
opia, with a native for his 
servant—a native six feet three 
inches tall, and as black a 
Day and Martin: he (my son) 
inside a four-wheeler and the 
Ethiopian fellow, garbed in a 
white robe, sitting on the roof 
smoking a chibouque. We were 
giving a small evening party— 
a few old friends—Moy Thomas, 
Justin MacCarthy, the John 
Macdonalds, Robinsons, Har- 
dys,' Cordy Jeaffreson, and a 
few others—were happily talk- 
ing of old times, when the 
drawing-room door burst open 
and in stalked an Arab Chief— 
turban, robes and yellow slip- 
pers—with, three paces behind 
him, a giant as black as sin 
bearing an enormous pipe on 4 
richly embroidered cushion. 
That the manners of the Chief 
were perfect, I must admit, for 
he knelt at the feet of each 
lady in turn and kissed her 
hand. Then, after having 
greeted MacCarthy and the 
other men, he turned to me— 
to me, understand—saying, 
‘Father, five shillings and I 
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ean dismiss the cabman.’ Yes ! 
He was my son, Christopher. 
‘But your fortune?’ I asked 
him. ‘Irrevocably lost!’ re- 
ied he. And turning to our 
guests, he related—most char- 
mingly, I admit—how he had 
lost his mine (whether of gold 
or of rubies I forget) over a 
game of dominoes with a French 
explorer. ‘Yes,’ he ended, 
‘that man is considerably richer 
than Baron Rothschild ever was ; 
considerably. But what mat- 
ters it? You, my father, are 
a famous author with more 
riches in your marvellous brain 
than ever were in my mine.’ 
The tragedy of that insensate 
declaration froze my blood. 
I stood like a statue. At last, 
breaking the awful silence, I 
said, ‘Oh wretched youth, learn 
the truth. Thy father is written 
ot!’ At this Moy Thomas, 
Cordy Jeaffreson, John Mac- 
donald (dear old Mac) leapt 
at me, hugged me, and pulling 
out some silver and copper 
coins declared that all they 
possessed was mine. But no— 
I pushed their tokens of 
brotherly affection away from 
me; for they also are written 
out. Oh, what a life; what a 
trade! What an infinitely dis- 
astrous and ineffably tragic 
ttade is that of an author!” 
“But,” said I, “ your ‘ No. 8 
Great James Street’ is selling 
Well ; for edition still succeeds 
edition. Many novelists are 
fivious of your great success.” 
“Illusory ; illusory, all illu- 
sory! Trivial sums trickle, 
dribble in, it is true; but 
What are they as compared to 
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my actual daily inevitable ex- 
penses ? Aye, that’s the rub. 
And what of the future—the 
catastrophic future, to which 
death on a dunghill would be 
far, far preferable ? And why ? 
Why, you ask me, do I fear it ? 
Debts! A load, a heavy load 
of debts, press on me by 
day and night, by night and 
by day. Figures, stupefying 
figures—rows, columns of them 
—impossible to add them up, 
but there they are! The water 
rate, the gas rate, the poor 
rate! and the ground rent and 
the maintenance of the square 
garden rate! My dear Mr Gar- 
nett, the awful sense of the 
absolute hopelessness of paying 
my way, the sure certainty of 
the debtor’s prison ever looming 
nearer and yet more near. 
Then the Governors—seventeen 
in number—their myrmidons, 
surveyor and solicitor, each 
with his own hive of pesti- 
lential insects humming and 
buzzing around. The utter 
horror of the thing!’” 

** Who are the Governors ? ” 
I inquired. 

** My landlords.” 

“Oh yes; the Governors of 
the Foundling Hospital.” 

* Just so: seventeen insen- 
sate devils. Look!” My old 
friend then drew out a parch- 
ment and handed it to me. 
“Open it,” he said; “look at 
it; read it if you can, but 
don’t attempt to explain it. 
It is absolutely and entirely 
incomprehensible; no magi- 
cian, sorcerer, wizard or necro- 
mancer could understand a 
line of it. But my notes— 
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here they are—tell me that it 
irrevocably binds me to paint, 
pave, polish, curb, repair, up- 
hold, maintain, empty, amend 
and keep, with the aid of three 
coats of paint composed of 
the best white lead and of a 
hue and colour approved by the 
seventeen Governors, the inside 
and outside of the messuage 
tenement or dvwelling-house 
which I inhabit, with all wy- 
draughts, privies, cesspools and 
conveniences whatsoever and 
wheresoever in and about the 
demised premises belonging or 
appertaining; I keeping the 
same premises fully insured 
against fire in an approved 
office in the joint names of the 
said Governors and myself, and 
making good all deficient monies 
in current coin of Great Britain 
to them, the said Governors, 
well and truly and in hand 
paid, failing which my goods 
and chattels are to be dis- 
trained on and I then ejected 
like a dog with the mange into 
the night No. How 
strange it is that for thirty 
years and more I knew nothing 
of this; that I ate and drank, 
worked and slept with no sense 
of my true position. Then, the 
night before last, when vainly 
searching for a manuscript, I 
found this diabolical parch- 
ment at the bottom of a drawer 
in my bureau. <As I was 
opening it, Tommy came in. 
‘ Ah, old friend,’ said he, ‘so 
you, too, are studying the law ! 
But desist, for you would never 
understand it.’ Gradually I 
drew from him the awful truth ; 
for he, you must know, has a 


duplicate lease of his messuage 
or tenement across the square, 
Cunningly I sounded him a 
to his intentions. Said he, 
‘I am going to be elected 4 
Governor: that is, when I 
have compassed the death of 
one of the seventeen. I shall 
waylay him one dark night on 
his departure from his Hospital, 
tear him limb from limb, and 
throw the bleeding remains 
into the square garden. This 
done, I shall obtain my election 
to the vacant governorship; 
and when the question of 
dilapidations under my lease 
comes up for discussion, I 
shall eloquently plead the gross 
impropriety of a Governor doing 
any repairs whatsoever. I am 
sorry for you,’ he added, ‘for 
your well-known humanitarian 
principles do not admit of 
your slaying a Governor ; but 
I promise you this, that I, 
as such, will exert all my 
influence in your favour: it is 
possible that I can save you 
the expense of one coat of 
paint.’ With that slender con- 
solation—a delusory one, I fear 
—he left me. So I made these 
notes from that parchment and 
have come to you, Mr Garnett, 
to ask you to extricate me; 
for now that after thirty years 
I realise my responsibilities 1 
am as one distraught. To write 
even a simple paragraph, for 
me, is a matter of entire im- 
possibility.” 

“ T cannot see,” said I, “ that 
your responsibilities are one 
whit the greater now that you 
realise their nature. For the 
past thirty years you have 
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upheld, repaired, painted, 
soured, cleansed, emptied, 
amended and kept your domi- 
ile to please yourself. Why 
cannot you so continue ? ” 

My friend threw up his arms 
in despair. “That is what my 
womenfolk tell me,’’ said he, 
“but what do women know of 
business ? Nothing! When I 
came to you I naturally thought 
that you would have know- 
ledge—a scheme, a plan of 
extrication———”’ 

“So I have,” said I. 

“What in God’s name, then, 
iit?” 

“That you think no more 
about it all! With Tommy’s 
id you have conjured up a 
smulacrum of horror which has 
little or no foundation in fact. 
Your house is built of sound 
materials and appears to be in 
4 sufficient state of repair ; 
your lease has many years, I 
see, yet to run; you are in 
good health———”’ 

“Good health? I am not in 
good health.”’ 

“Tm SOITy. 
Wrong ? ” 

“Nicotine poisoning.” 

“That’s bad.” 

“Tt will certainly kill me.” 

“Then give up smoking.’ 

“Give up smoking, do you 
tay ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“But I can’t?” 

“Why not?” 

_ “Idon’t know. Every morn- 
ing when I awake with a furry 
tongue, @ swimming head, a 

ical sensation in my 
stomach, I say to myself——” 

“ Yes ? ” 


What’s 
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“That never will I smoke 
again.” 

ce Good ! 9 

“But every evening after 
dinner, I find myself lighting 
one of my foul meerschaums. 
Faugh !” 

“Bad! Why don’t you 
throw them away?” 

ce What sf 99 

“Why don’t you get rid of 
> em a 29 

“* Of my meerschaums ? ” 

“* Just so.” 

“They were the dying be- 
quest of my first editor. On 
his death-bed he whispered, 
‘I’ve left you my nine meer- 
schaums.’ That was forty odd 
years back.” 

‘ec And so———’” 

“T’ve smoked them ever 
since.” 

“They must be very foul.” 

“ They are!” 

“Why don’t you 
them ? ” 

“My meerschaums ! 
my meerschaums ?” 

‘é Yes.”’ 

My friend threw up his arms 
in absolute despair. 

“That’s what my women- 
folk advise,” he groaned, “‘ and 
what do women know about. 
pipes ? ” 

“Well, anyway,’ I went on, 
“you are a famous author. 
Tired at the moment no doubt. 
Take a holiday ; go on a cruise ; 
return in three months with 
your brain refreshed and write 
another novel.” 

Again my friend threw up his 
arms. 

* Their very 
words !” he groaned. 
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ipsissima verba—those of my 
womenfolk.—‘ Tired,’ ‘ holiday,’ 
‘ cruise,’ ‘ brain refreshed,’ ‘ an- 
other novel ’—how well I know 
the whole catalogue ! ”’ 

“Well, if you cannot dis- 
miss from your mind the notion 
that because you suddenly be- 
came aware of your obligations 
under your lease you are any 
worse off than at any time 
during the last thirty years, I 
would recommend you to dis- 
pose of it, and either purchase 
a freehold house, or rent one 
without liability for repairs. 
In the one case, however, you 
need capital ; and in the other, 
ability to pay a rack rent. The 
sale of your present house 
might conceivably place you in 
@ position to do either the one 
or the other; but I do not 
see the necessity. The place, 
I believe, suits you; you have 
only a ground rent to pay, and 
the unexpired term should see 
you out.” 

“Were I not, as I say, 
written out, I might possibly 
stay where I am to run the 
risk of being turned out, should 
I venture to live a day longer 
than the end of the term 
granted me by the seventeen 
Governors; but as you will 
graciously concede, my dear 
Mr Garnett, I cannot live on 
air. I have reduced my per- 
sonal expenditure to almost 
nothing; I have bought no 
new clothes for quite five 
years; I have long given up 
carrying an umbrella; I have 
no hat that can be called 
a hat—but I cannot live on 
air.” 


“Why not retire to the 
country ? ” 

“To what country ? ” 

" Well, say Surrey, Berk- 
shire, Wiltshire——_” 

“Oh, out of London ? ” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Do people live out of it? 
But I suppose they do. No, 
no; I have never been out of 
London except when a Special 
Correspondent in Paris.” 

“You know nothing of the 
country ? ” 

“Nothing whatever; and I 
don’t want to.” 

“What you do want,” said 
I, after some moments’ thought, 
“is a good rattling commission : 
an invitation from a good 
source—from a publishing house 
with a fine balance at Coutts’, 
to write a new novel.” 

“Ah! but it is known that 
I am written out. We are all 
written out together — Mac- 
donald, MacCarthy, Jeaffreson, 
Moy Thomas, all the lot of us— 
all written out! And I tell 
you that we have lived too 
long. We have lived to find the 
women cutting our throats !” 

“What on earth do you 
mean ? ”’ 

“Come and see! Join us 
whose throats are being cut 
in Fleet Street to-morrow even- 
ing. Don’t dress; come 2% 
you are. And pass in my card 
—here is one—at the door.” 

“Thanks. But I think you 
have dropped something. Let 
me pick it up. I see it a 
cable.” 

“A what?” 

* A cablegram.”’ 

“Ah! No doubt from the 
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Baltimore ‘ Sentinel,’ for which 
I write, declining to have more 
to do with me. A boy handed 
it to me as I came out of my 
door. But nevertheless let us 
make sure—it may be, and 
probably is, something even 
worse. Let me see— 

“Will you write us novel 
about ninety thousand words We 
offer, for American serial rights, 
one thousand pounds.’ 

“ A hoax—a hoax!” 

“Why do you say a hoax ? ”’ 

“Because I am written out.” 

“Now this cable is from 
New York; and it so happens 
that I know the man who sent 
it to be the last person in the 
world to hoax anyone. I con- 
gratulate you on a fine offer.” 

“Tt is too late. I tell you 
Im written out.” 

“We will talk of that anon.” 


Mindful of my engagement 
in Fleet Street, the next even- 
ing I took my way to the 
“Cheshire Cheese,’ which enter- 
ing, I descried an old acquaint- 
ancee—a popular novelist—in 
close confabulation with Henry, 
the fat waiter. As I came 
Within hearing, Henry was ob- 
serving, “Try the grill, sir; 
try the grill. When I can 
fancy nothing else, a dish of 
Kidneys tempts me: they sit 
80 easy on the stomach.’”’— 
“Ah, Garnett,” said my friend, 
“is that you? Yes: advise, 
Please. I suffer most damn- 
ably from indigestion ; and as 
mM an hour’s time I take the 
chair at a meeting of brothers 
of the craft, I must be very, 
very careful. What do you 
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suggest ? Henry propounds 
kidneys.” 

“ Fatal,” said I, “ absolutely 
fatal. Henry must be mad. 
Don’t touch them. Where is 
the menu? Here! Ah! yes 
—gammon and spinach: the 
very thing for you; and I'll 
have the same.” My friend 
nodding acquiescence, we pres- 
ently heard the voice of Henry 
shouting up the stairs, “‘ Gam- 
mons and spinach and boiled, 
two.” 

“You spoke of a meeting,” 
I said. ‘‘ What meeting, and 
where ? ” 

“Oh, a debate amongst our- 
selves—‘ The Brothers of the 
Pen ’ Club, you know, up Fleet 
Street—about what ‘No. 8 
Great James Street ’ calls ‘ the 
situation.’ ” 

“ What situation ? But shall 
we move to Dr Johnson’s 
table, as those men are going ? ”’ 

“Yes, we will. There’s a 
damnable draught round my 
legs here.” 

Accordingly my friend and I 
transferred ourselves to the just 
vacated table beneath ‘The 
Doctor’s’ portrait. 

“TI was asking you,” I re- 
sumed as soon as we had sat 
down, “ what is meant by ‘ the 
situation ’? ” 

“Oh yes. Well, most of us 
have got the wind up about 
women novelists, the fact being, 
between ourselves, that our 
royalties are shrinking—in fact, 
feeling the draught, just as 
my legs were doing at that 
table. Here, I say; what the 


devil are you doing? What's 
this ? ”’ 
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“Two—the puddings, sir,” 
said the waiter, who was setting 
plates before us. 

“‘ But hang it all, we ordered 
gammon and spinach.” 

“Oh, very sorry, sir. I 
mistook you for the two gents 
who gave the orders where 
you are sitting, sir.” 

“They have gone,” said I. 

“* My dear Garnett,” said my 
friend, as he held his nose over 
the aroma arising from his 
plate, “‘ we’d better keep these. 
Delicious! Rump steak, kid- 
neys, larks and oysters. And 
look at the idyllic suet crust and 
gravy! All right, waiter; tell 
Henry our order to him is off.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

Inasmuch as I have no 
natural affinity to gammon and 
spinach, I was soon trans- 
ferring luscious bits of rump 
steak, kidney, lark and oyster 
to my mouth; when, looking 
up, I saw the two men who had 
vacated the table and left the 
room (no doubt for quenchers 
at the adjoining bar) standing 
and glowering at me and my 
dyspeptic friend. They were 
tall, lean, lantern-jawed in- 
dividuals, apparently father and 
son. 

“Say,” said the father, 
“this is our table.” 

“Yes,” said the son, ‘‘ we 
want our eats.” 

At that moment fat Henry 
bustled up. Addressing my 
friend, he said— 

“Dr Johnson, sir, will you 
be drinking the usual?” Then 
turning to the astonished 
- strangers, whose mouths were 
wide open, “Dr Johnson by 
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immemorable custom always 
sits in his grandfather’s chair,” 

“Is that so ? ” exclaimed the 
twain in a breath. “ Well now, 
this is just cute, and the best 
thing we’ve seen in London 
City,” the elder added. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” solemnly 
said Henry. ‘It’s seldom that 
Dr Johnson honours us in these 
days; so you are in luck, 
The other gentleman,” he added 
with a respectful wave of his 
napkin in my direction, “the 
other gentleman is young Mr 
Boswell.” 

“Well now, this just beats 
everything. To think thatwe're 
seeing the heirs of the old 
Doc and Bozzy in the seats of 
their ancestors !”’ 

“And eating the identical 
pudding that they ate—that 
is, made from the same recipe. 
Now, gentlemen, if you will 
take that table on the other 
side there, I’ll bring you help- 
ings myself.” And drawing 
them aside, Henry seated the 
two awe-struck travellers at a 
distant table—the one in the 
draught. 

The chairman and I ex- 
changed glances. “I think,” 
said he, “that we must 
presently ask those fellows to 
take wine with us. Henry! 
Two stouts and bitters in tan- 
kards! It is a curious circum- 
stance,” he went on, “ but 
when I come here I invariably 
have an adventure. The first 
of a long series brought me 
most welcome job.” 

“* How was that?” 


“Well, in the next pe 
me I heard two men ta 
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about the death of the editor 
of ‘Old Moore’s Almanac.’ Said 
one, ‘I can’t think whom to get 
to fill his place. I have ap- 

ed six friends, and all 
confessed ‘Old Moore’ to be 
beyond them. Good chaps, 
they saw at once that to 
change his style would be 
fatal to my property; and 
they despaired of successfully 
reproducing it.’ You know 
the inimitable thing, Garnett : 
‘Old Moore foresees that this 
month will be fraught with 
peril to those who venture over- 
much in the world’s busy marts, 
and opines that decided de- 
partures will be made in the 
dress of women and the curing 
of fish.’ Well, it so happened 
that I was, so to speak, brought 
up upon ‘Old Moore,’ my old 
nurse religiously buying his 
invaluable almanac on 1st Jan- 
uary of each year, and keeping 
it propped up against an Ameri- 
can clock on the night nursery 
mantelpiece. Why, I may be 
truthfully said to have learnt 
to read from it. Well, at the 
moment, I was badly wanting 
to add to my slender income 
(I was a ‘ free-lance,’ who lived 
on occasionally getting things 
into ‘Judy’ and ‘ Fun’), so, 
half turning in my pew, I said, 
‘Old Moore once again warns 
agriculturalists against the evils 
of dry-rot in sheep, and fore- 
tells that the Russian Ozar 
will feel the onward march of 
tivilisation towards his borders. 
Pearls will be much worn by 
lady members of the aristoc- 
tacy.’ That got me the job. 
For the next five or six years 
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I was ‘Old Moore’; and I 
have had worse positions, I 
can assure you. Henry! second 
helps of pudding. And take 
out our tankards to be re- 
plenished.—Garnett, I am feel- 
ing much better. It must be 
the oysters and your genial 
company. Geniality is the soul 
of wit. I am afraid that I am 
in for a dismal hour at the 
meeting, by the way.” 

ce Why g 9 

“ Well, nine-tenths of us are 
‘ croakers.’ ” 

“ Croakers about what ? ” 

“Oh, the march of time and 
the invasion of the ‘ monstrous 
regiment of women.’ Fact is, 
we're jealous of ’em; but what 
we are putting up against ’em is 
immorality.—Another potato ? 
—Yes, immorality ; or call it 
‘incontinence of the pen.’ 
You’ve read ‘ The Yellow Dan- 
delion ’? ” 

ce No.”’ 

“Don’t tell anyone I said 
so, but it’s jolly good in its 
way. Hot stuff, perhaps, but 
rich and ripe, with a sound 
technique. It’s selling like hot 
cakes. And I’ve got a bomb- 
shell for the Club.” 

“What is it ? ” 

** That miserable little wrig- 
glng worm Z.—the literary 
agent fellow—is marrying her. 
Damn those fellows over there 
—what a racket ? ” 

‘Marrying whom ? ” 

‘Why, the fair author of 
‘The Yellow Dandelion,’ of 
course. You see he has spotted 
her as one of the winners in 
life’s race. He grudges hand- 
ing her her royalties, and means 
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to have ’em for himself. The 
worm! Do you know a decent 
literary agent ? Listen to what 
mine did to me the other day. 
I was painfully crossing one 
of the roads in Richmond 
Park, in a pair of tight boots, 
when he came tooling along 
round the sharp bend driving 
his cursed four-in-hand—bays 
—and, just failing to run over 
and kill me, slashed at me with 
his whip. No, he didn’t touch 
me; and it was only a pleas- 
antry, of course; but damn it 
all, there was I, a novelist, 
on my feet, and he, my own 
literary agent, sitting aloft on 
his box-seat, tooling along like 
@ lord with his four tits. I 
cursed like blazes, and he let 
out a laugh—oh, only a pleas- 
antry, of course; but damn it 
all, the fellow is a literary 
agent. I am an AuTHoR! I 
don’t know about you, but I 
mean to have a third help.” 

“Do be careful. Remember 
your meeting.” 

“Oh, damn my meeting. 
This pudding is far too good to 
leave. Besides, if we eat three 
helpings we pay nothing—rule 
of the house. Henry!” 

* Yea, siz.” 

“Bring third helpings, fill 
up the tankards, and preserve 
better order—I can’t hear my- 
self speak.” 

“Yes, sir; but the pan- 
cakes are very good to-night.” 

** Oh, damn and blast all pan- 
cakes. Look sharp!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

In a moment most highly 
heaped plates of the pudding 
were placed before us. ‘“ My 
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dear Garnett,” continued the 
Chairman, with his mouth full, 
“I really don’t know why | 
accepted the Chairmanship, | 
get nothing for it—yes I do, 
though—abuse! The croaker 
are beginning to suggest that 
my duty is to get a Bill through 
Parliament prohibiting novel 
by women. Absurd! Why, 
my mother was a novelist, 
and so are my wife and sister,” 

“And so are my wife and 
one of my sisters.” 

“There you are! What 
would your wife say if he 
works were prohibited ?” 

“My wife! Henry is listen 
ing, so we must not discourage 
a bachelor——” 

“Henry a bachelor ?” 

“So he told me the other 
night.” 

“He must have been tight. 
He is married ; I’m certain of 
it. Here, Henry! Are you 
married ? ” 

“No, sir. I’ve never married, 
never boozed, and never 
smoked. That’s why I am 80 
hearty. A friend of mine, who 
used long ago to be potman 
here, came to me one day and 
said, ‘I’m going to be married, 
Henry.’ ‘Don’t you do it, I 
told him. ‘Oh yes,’ he said; 
‘I’m going to be married ; and 
you'll see what I get.’ With 
that he went off. A month 
later he came in again, and 
there! his face was covered 
with scratches. Then, ‘ Hah! 
Hah! I see what you've got, 
I told him. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
very sad, ‘the old cow— ” 

“Henry! Henry!” called 
several diners ; and Henry wad 
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died off to attend to their 
needs. t 

“Well, Garnett, Henry is 
probably right ; but any way 
this pudding is too good to 
leave; and as he recommends 
pancakes we'll disappoint him 
and have a rum omelette. 
No. Let the blank meeting 
take care of itself. In fact, 
I'm better away from it. 
Groakers; that’s what they 
are—croakers! What I say is, 
that if we fellows can’t give 
the public what it wants in 
fiction, let the women try. 
Besides, my wife’s royalties are 
mounting up; mounting up. 
Where the foul fiend is Henry ? 
0h, here—Henry, you infernal 
Jack-in-a-box, order a rum 
omelette, a large one, and 
abate the smell of onions from 
the Irish stew at the next 
table—it’s out of all reason.” 

“Who will be at the meet- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Oh, the authors of ‘ Jack 
Stanley, the Lightshipman,’ 
“Apples and Onions,’ ‘The 
Renegade,’ ‘ No. 8 Great James 
Street,’ and a few more. I 
lunched this afternoon with 
‘Jack Stanley,’ and he re- 
hearsed his speech. He said : 
‘Mr Chairman and Gentlemen, 
—In the course of the evening I 
have heard myself described as 
& novelist.’ (He asked me so 
to describe him, I must tell 
you.) ‘I am nothing of the 
kind—and for this reason: I 
have never written a novel. 
My works, now fifty in number, 
all of which are of a moral 
and improving character, are 
simply tales of human existence. 
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Anything of the nature of a 
romance or novel is not within 
my purpose or scope. I do 
not condemn romances, for 
many are of a pure character ; 
but I simply do not write them. 
Having thus cleared the ground, 
I wish to place on record my 
single experience gained by the 
attempted perusal of a recent 
novel by a (so-called) lady 
author. By what agency it 
was conveyed into my house 
I know not, nor does it greatly 
matter. Suffice it to say that 
last Monday night I found it 
on my study table: that I 
opened it, read a few pages— 
and then swooned! Yes, Mr 
Chairman, in the morning I 
was found lying unconscious 
on my carpet. I had in fact 
swooned on the carpet. Gentle- 
men, such being my experience 
—that of a man stricken in 
years—what, I ask you, would 
be the fate of a younger reader ? 
You observe—it is not of myself 
that I am thinking: it is of 
the younger generation. To 
me it is as certain as night 
follows day that unless exotic 
novels by women are prohibited, 
British fiction is DoomeEn ! ’— 
Tommy rot, Garnett; but he 
is so precious serious about it 
that I hadn’t the heart to tell 
him so. This rum omelette 
is Al; better have another. 
Henry, you infernal procrasti- 
nator, another large rum ome- 
lette! And two glasses of 
port—my port, mind. Yes; 
of course I’m sorry for the 
old stick-in-the-muds and all 
that, but one can’t reasonably 
expect the rising generation to 
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read ‘ Jack Stanley, the Light- 
shipman.’ No... . This port 
—but I expect you know it— 
is from a bin the purchase of 
which I insisted on ; not much 
left of it now, so better have 
some more while there is any. 
Henry, you limb of Satan, a 
bottle of this port and the 
cigar-box. 

“What the devil do you 
want, Henry ? Why don’t you 
get it? What are those pieces 
of paper for ? ” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but those 
two American gentlemen ask 
the favour of a line or two from 
your and your friend’s pens. 
They leave for New York to- 
morrow, sir, and want to be 
able to prove to their friends 
they have had the honour of 
meeting you.” 

“ The deuce they do! What 
do you say, Garnett? Shall 
we oblige them—what ? ” 

“Yes, I think we might.” 

“So do I. Their legs must 
be frozen. What shall I write ?”’ 

“Oh, copy something from 
Bozzy’s Life of the great Lexico- 
grapher. I know! You re- 
member the letter the doctor 
wrote to an American who had 
sent him a copy of ‘ Rasselas ’ 
printed in America. I re- 
member it word for word. 
Write— 

“*I received the copy of 
“ Rasselas.” The impression 
is not magnificent, but it flatters 
an author because the printer 
seems to have expected that 
it would be scattered among 
the people. The little book 
has been well received, and is 
translated into Italian, French, 
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German and Dutch It has 
now one honour more by an 
American edition.’ 

“Then sign ‘Sam Johnson,’ ” 

The Chairman signed. 

* Good ! What will you 
write ? ’’ said he. 

“Oh,” replied I, “I should 
like to please the lady who, I 
doubt not, has been left in 
New York,” and I wrote— 

“On Dr Johnson being told 
by a gentleman that he had 
bought a suit of lace for his 
lady, he said, ‘ Well, sir, you 
have done a good thing, and 
@ wise thing.’ ‘I have done a 
good thing’ (said the gentle- 
man), ‘but I do not know 
that I have done a wise thing.’ 
‘Yes, sir, no money is better 
spent than what is laid out 
for domestick satisfaction. A 
man is pleased that his wife 
is dressed as well as other 
people ; and a wife is pleased 
that she is drest.” And I 
signed ‘‘ James Boswell.” 

Henry was delighted. He 
waddled off with the two pieces 
of paper and presented them 
to the strangers. They rose 
from their seats and bowed to 
us. The Chairman and I re- 
turned their courtesy in like 
manner. 

“T was about to speak of 
‘No. 8 Great James Street,’ ” the 
Chairman resumed; “he’s done 
well, very well, and ought to 
pack up at his age. As he 
himself truly says, he’s written 
out. Fifty years of Fleet Street 
and a novel on top of it are 
enough for any man. He 
better cry Peccavi and have 
done with it. Now lam m4 
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different position. I have my 
‘Recollections of a Literary 
Life’ to write: say, five or six 
yolumes published at intervals. 
Out of filial piety I shall devote 
the first of the series to my 
mother, describing her parent- 
age, birth, education (at Cam- 
perwell Green), early literary 
friendships—Samuel Rogers and 
all that lot—print a long frag- 
ment of her first novel (un- 
published), give the skeleton 
plots of her published works, 
and, of course, quote the re- 
views they obtained, incident- 
ally writing memoirs of the 
chief reviewers and dilating 
on the lives and adventures of 
her publishers. Then, as it 
would be highly unbecoming 
on the part of a son to seem 
to be oblivious of the author of 
his being—that is to say, his 
father—I shall devote my 
second volume to him. A 
traveller in his youth, he met 
with many extraordinary ad- 
ventures both by land and by 
sea, to which I intend doing 
ample justice. The first ad- 
venture, Garnett——-_ Hullo! 
What the devii—— Here’s the 
Club!” 

I looked up to see several 
elderly gentlemen advaneing up 
the room towards us. Con- 
spicuous among them was 
‘No. 8 Great James Street ’ 
—4 much enlarged version of 
Victor Hugo. 

The Chairman rose. “I must 
apologise, brothers,” said he, 
in his best manner, “I must 
apologise for not having been 
in the chair with which you 
have honoured me; but my 
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friend here—Mr Garnett (his 
father you all know)—a martyr 
to lumbago, was suddenly taken 
ill; and being unwilling to 
leave him alone in his agony, 
I kept him company at this 
table. Henry! Brandy for 
Mr Garnett. And, gentlemen, 
I think that we should all be 
the better—the night being so 
raw and inclement—for some 
really old brandy. Henry, eight 
special brandies.”’ 

“We have been seeking you, 
Mr Chairman,” said ‘No. 8 
Great James Street’; “we 
have in truth been in your 
quest to the ‘ Black Boy,’ the 
Gaiety Bar, ‘Simpson’s,’ ‘ The 
Coal Hole,’ ‘The Cellars,’ the 
‘Cock,’ the ‘ Mitre,’ and ah! 
other places; and I don’t 
think we want any more 
brandy. But speaking for my- 
self, I could do with a Scotch 
and soda—a double one.” 

“Call for what you please, 
my brothers; as your Chair- 
man, I’m paying the piper.” 

On this invitation the 
‘Brothers of the Pen’ hastily 
divested themselves of coats 
and cloaks; chairs were 
brought; and I found myself 
in the centre of an informal 
meeting. 

** Mr Garnett’s agonies under 
his lumbago,” said the Chair- 
man amidst much popping of 
corks, ‘‘ were really shocking to 
witness—the sharpest attack I 
have ever seen. Really old 
port, however, is a sovereign 
remedy, and he has made a 
marvellous recovery. But now, 
at what conclusion did you 
arrive in my absence?” 
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“In your absence,” replied 
a very melancholy-looking old 
gentleman, in whom I re- 
cognised from his very 
numerous portraits in the press 
‘Jack Stanley, the Lightship- 
man,’ “in your absence, we 
postponed our debate until 
next Thursday, when you will, 
of course, be in the chair, and 
resolved ourselves into a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of advis- 
ing our much-esteemed brother, 
the author of ‘No. 8 Great 
James Street,’ concerning his 
new novel. You have heard, 
Mr Chairman, of his commission 
by cable from New York ? ” 

“No; I heartily congratu- 
late him. What may I in- 
quire is the advice ? ” 

“Well, we all think that a 
novel of rural English life 
from his fertile pen would 
appeal as well to America as 
to Great Britain. We all think 
also, that as our brother, having 
always walked either the pave- 
ment of Fleet Street or the 
asphalte of the Rue de Rivoli, 
knows nothing whatever about 
the country, it would be a nice 
change for him to get up the 
life of the countryside. Agree- 
ing with us in the matter, he 
has sketched out his plot— 
like to hear it? Yes? The 
hero, a young duke, marries a 
lovely and I need not say 
virtuous American  school- 
mistress and introduces her to 
his chief country estate of 
some 10,000 acres, where the 
fly in the ointment is the newly 
formed Parish Council. Our 
author, as you know, is a 
friend of the _ inarticulate 
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masses ; and our tendered ad. 
vice to him, as Such, is to voice 
their desire for the lang— 
“three acres and a cow.’ He 
will also voice the duchegs, 
She, naturally enough, will gee 
eye to eye with the ‘ masses, 
and, even more naturally, have 
some differences of opinion with 
her ducal husband on the gub. 
ject. Our brother will, it is 
thought, in this way enlist the 
interest of his home reader 
through his duke, so far a 
they are Conservatives ; and so 
far as they are Radicals—as 
also the American public— 
through his incoherent rustic 
and his duchess. The grand 
idea, I must add, is—— But 
soft! Henry—the arch traitor 
—is listening. Henry, you per 
nicious scoundrel, have you 
sold any more manuscripts? ” 

“No, sir. You never lost 
yours here, sir.” 

“T did; I tell you I did— 
I left it on the corner of that 
table there.”’ 

“‘T never saw it, sir.” 

** Possibly not. I only know, 
brothers, that the best short 
story I ever wrote appeared 
shortly after I had left it here, 
signed ‘ Rameses II.,’ in one 
of Henderson’s vile weekly 
publications. I saw Henderson 
about it and proved that I had 
written it. What do you think 
the impertinent creature said! 
That if he had known its 
real author, he would never 
have accepted it. Now, 
brothers, as my wife always 
insists on sitting up for me 
(I do wish she wouldn't!) 1 
must go home; for since 1 
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swooned on the carpet she is 
ially anxious about me.” 
On this declaration a general 
movement on the part of the 
(lub began to take place ; 


tumblers being drained and 
knocked out on boot 


heels, and I noticed the Chair- 
man searching his trouser 
pockets. “ Henry,” said he at 
last, “lend me a sovereign.” 

Yes, sir.” 

“And don’t forget this time 
to remind me about it, and 
then say you have done so.” 

“No, sir. It will make five 
you owe me.” 

“Four!” 

“No, five, sir.” 

“Very well, have it your 
own way, you inconceivable 
Shylock.” 

By degrees we emerged into 
the night. A little later I 
heard four of the ‘ Brothers,’ 
who lived respectively at Peck- 
ham, Bayswater, Kilburn and 
Muswell Hill, trying to per- 
suade the driver of a ‘ growler ’ 
to take them to their doors at 
the one and at the same time. 

As ‘No. 8 Great James 
Street’ and I lived near each 
other, we departed in company. 
In the middle of Chancery 
lane (why we walked in the 
roadway I forget) he suddenly 
said, “Can you introduce me 
to a—ah ! farmer ? ” 

“Well, I have a sister who 
tan do so,” I replied. “ Re- 
cently married to an architect, 
the lives in an old-world tim- 
bered cottage near Edenbridge. 
I will send you her address, 
and all'you will have to do is 
to pay her a visit,” 
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A few weeks later I received 
the following letter :— 


** You never warned me about 
your friend the novelist, and 
he never wrote to say he was 
coming ; but it’s all right. He 
suddenly appeared in the gar- 
den with a note-book; and 
stayed four hours catechising 
me about farming, rural life 
generally, and the Land Ques- 
tion. He was quite delight- 
ful; but you can’t imagine 
how ignorant he was of the 
simplest things! He thought 
we, though living in a cottage, 
had a herd of cows, and a 
flock of sheep, and never did 
any shopping. To start with 
he asked me, ‘What do you 
do on rising?’ So I answered, 
‘I wash and then dress,’ and 
he put it down in his note- 
book with extreme satisfac- 
tion! Then he asked me, 
‘And what does your husband 
do on rising?’ I could hardly 
help bursting out laughing ; 
but he was so serious about it 
all! In the end I took him 
over a farm—the first he had 
ever seen—and he filled his 
note-book up. Do send me his 
novel when it comes out. I 
am dreadfully afraid it will be 
full of mistakes.” 


My good sister had no cause 
for uneasiness. ‘No. 8 Great 
James Street’ had not been a 
most highly trained and accom- 
plished journalist for nothing. 
His novel, I am pleased to say, 
was a success both here and 
in the United States of America 
—in the latter especially, I 
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believe, and the spectre of 
financial catastrophe was finally 
exorcised. 


FLYING-FiIsH : Not 
PHARAOH’S CHARIOT WHEELS. 


The man in the next bed 
behind the _ screen said, 
“ce Hullo ! 99 

** Hullo!” I replied. 

* Ah,” he went on; “ you’re 
better. Your voice is different.” 

“ Have I been talking, then?” 

* Haven’t you just? For a 
week.” 

** You're rotting.” 

** Not I.” 

** How long have I been here, 
then ? ” 

“Ten days ; and for at least 
five, I swear, you’ve been talk- 
ing night and day.” 

** What about ? ” 

** Your past life—your wives.” 

** My wives ? ” 

“Yes: Vanly-Tching, Ama- 
rou, Dona Inez, Nahi-Nava- 
Nahina and the Buchold.” 

e Who g > 

“Oh, you’re safe with me, 
but...” 

“ec What ? 3? 

“Well, in future .. . what 
I mean to say is, that our nurse 
is a Presbyterian.” 

“Oh! What is she like ? ” 

** Haven’t you seen her ? ” 

** Only vaguely.” 

“Well, she’s a little duck. 
You’ve upset her a bit.” 

ee I’m sorry.” 

* You don’t mind my telling 
you? She’s rather rattled. 
You see, you’re a special case. 
Dr Browne brought you in. 
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It was he who cut you dom 
in his car, so he’s dead nuts 
on your recovering.” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“Good! Well, keep yom 
wives dark if you keep your 
head on: their waists, eyes, 
hair, feet and that sort of 
thing.” 

ORs, < 

“Of course I like to hear 
about them, but nurse .. .” 

** What’s her name ?” 

* Dora Smith.” 

* Right !” 

Unfortunately I relapsed for 
a time, for the next thing ] 
remember was my neighbour's 
voice again, “‘ Feeling better?” 

“Yes, I think so. Was it 
this morning—— ? ” 

ce What 9 9 

** That we were talking.” 

“No ; three days ago.” 

ce Rot ! 93 

** No, honest Injun. I say, 
when did you return ? ” 

** Where from ? ” 

“The Philippines.” 

“Now, now!” said a sweet 
voice. ‘‘ Now you two me 
are not to talk. Mr Garnett, 
you’re better, but you're not 
to talk.” 

Dear nurse, let me see you,” 
said I. 

** Well, just a peep, then.” 

‘Oh, nurse, you're lovely.” 

“You think so? But what 
about Amarou, Vanly-Tehing, 
Nahi-Nava-Nahina and the 
rest? Drink this and go 
sleep.” 

That drink, with the long, 
long peaceful sleep I had after 
it, did me a world of good 
When I woke I heard two men 
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. One of them said, 
“Yes, 1 think he’ll do. But a 
man who has lived so much 
in the Tropics as he says he 
has done—— You know! 
Keep him very quiet. Well, 
I'm off.” 

later, Dora said to me, ‘‘ The 
doctors are very pleased with 
you; but you’re to be very 
quiet, and I’m to tell you that 
nostrange women are allowed 
in the ward, you need not be 
afraid of your wives coming.” 


“ Nurse is having her dinner,” 
said the man in the next bed, 
“so we can talk a bit about 
lazon, if you don’t mind. You 
got there, you say, by the 
Strait of Malacca, the Arambas 
aid then past the Isle of 
Corregidor up the Pasig. You’ve 
seen Manila, Binondo, Calicut 
and Negombo ? And you had 
a long voyage out from Mon- 
nikendam in the Zuyder-Zee ? ”’ 

“Now, now!” said Dora, 
suddenly appearing from behind 
4 screen. ‘“‘ You are not to 
talk, you two bad men. If you 
do, I shall have to move one 
of you. Mr Garnett, I was 
going to let you look at ‘ Punch ’ 
for 4 minute, but now I shall 
keep it for to-morrow.” 

“Sit on my bed, Dora,” said 
I “ As long as you are there, 
Iwon’t talk.” 

“So Tam as ugly as Punch, 
re t” said she, but she sat 


In another lucid interval my 
mind went back to a youthful 
Dele et fever—in which 

‘Was Saved by the ‘Count of 
Monte-Cristo.’ It was in this 
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way. My nurse, of the Gamp 
variety, was @ most terrible 
bore. We were shut up to- 
gether in the top storey of my 
home in Regent’s Park, and 
as soon a8 I was out of danger 
she began to relate the life 
history of her sister’s husband, 
who had been in turn a traveller 
in glass eyes, a haberdasher, a 
turncock, a keeper at the Zoo 
and a law-stationer’s assistant. 
I hated that man with a deadly 
hatred, for his history nearly 
killed me. One day someone 
sent me ‘ The Count of Monte- 
Cristo.’ I handed it to my 
nurse. She took it, opened it, 
read it—became absorbed in 
it, and possessed by it. While 
she was thus engaged I re- 
covered sufficiently to invent 
a sequel, my relation of which 
to my ‘Gamp’ lasted until I 
was uninfectious. One day in 
the meantime my doctor said, 
“JT don’t mind telling you 
that I thought you were going 
to die, but I have saved you.” 
“No,” I replied, “I have 
been saved by the ‘Count of 
Monte-Cristo.’”’ “ You are not 
so well as I supposed,” he then 
said, and ordered me a draught. 

So much for my first illness. 
Now in the second one, which, 
in spite of Dora, was threaten- 
ing to become wearisome, I 
seemed to see that I should 
be saved by another hero of 
romance, who was supposed 
to be myself. In my dreams 
I had been talking of the 
Buchold, Nahi-Nava-Nahina, 
Dona Inez, Amarou and Vanly- 
Tching; it had seemed to 
me that I was their much- 
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married and wmuch-travelled 
husband. Well, be it so. I 
shall hang on to them, I said 
to myself. So the first time 
that Dora seemed to be away 
(the screens made it difficult 
to be sure), I said— 

eé Hullo ! > 

“ce Hullo ! 99 
neighbour. 

“Nurse is away. Shall we 
talk?” 

“Yes, rather! I want to 
hear about your wives, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Do you believe in them ? ” 

** Rather !” 

“Which of them do you 
want to hear about? ” 

“Well, I’ve been dreaming 
(hope you don’t mind) about 
Vanly-Tching. You feel sure 
that nurse can’t hear us ? ” 

“Yes. She is away.” 

“What was Vanly-Tching 
like, then ? ” 

* Oh, a little darling—black 
eyes and hair, a tiny waist 
and the prettiest tiniest feet...” 

“Oh yes, you have said a 
lot about her feet—of course, 
she was Chinese.” 

“Yes, and a widow. Her 
first husband was a celebrated 
doctor, but he was only happy 
for a month. On his death she 
married a mandarin. At the 
end of two months he died in 
his turn. <A year later she 
married a civil judge, but a 
little later he ate too much 
birds’-nest soup and died of 
indigestion. Then Vanly, who 
had inherited much wealth on 
the successive demises of her 
spouses, purchased a tea busi- 
ness in the chief street of 


responded my 
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Binondo, where I made he 
acquaintance. We put om 
heads together. I frankly told 
her that I had had four Wives, 
and she was equally frank 
with me; but as I found she 
had been much more a widow 
than a wife, I made her 
formal proposal of marriage, 
Though her feet were so tiny 
she was very business-like, She 
said that from the first moment 
she had seen me she knew that 
I was going to propose. (All 
the world over, women know 
that.) She at once therefore 
made a resolution.” 

** What resolution ?” 

“To accept me if I wa 
equally rich or richer than she 
was—otherwise, to refuse me. 
You see, she said that she did 
not want to be married for her 
money.” 

** What happened ? ” 

** Well, we agreed to estimate 
our respective fortunes. 1 was 
not strong on the value of 
pagodas, so did it in franes, I 
remember. Let methink. Ye, 
I put the proceeds of my pearl 
fishing in Ceylon at 35,000; 
from my fruit business at Goa 
at 7400; and from cultivating 
cardamoms at Calicut, 22,500. 
What did that make? ” 

“ Some 65,000 francs.” 

“Good! Then Vanly put 
her cards on the table. From 
selling fans she got 4000; from 
selling tea-cups and saucers, 
and maybe teapots, 17,000; 
and from selling tea, 22,000. 
How much did that make? 

** About 43,000 francs. 

“Right. Oh, I forgot! » Of 
course I had, in addition, the 
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yalue of my cigar factory. 
Not worth much, but I had a 
stock of some 200,000 cigars 
ready for sale. So, as you see, 
I was much richer than Vanly 
was, and she therefore accepted 
me. Unfortunately she tried 
to poison me on our wedding 
night. No. I am not alluding 
to the marriage feast. Prob- 
ably I have told you about 
that. No? Well—is that Dora 
coming 1 The menu included— 

“ Mice in honey. 

Shark fin with beetle sauce. 
Swallows’ nests with pownded 

crab. 
Worms in oil.” 


“Now! now! you two men,” 
cried Dora, suddenly appearing 
from behind the screen. ‘‘ Now 
you men, you see I can’t trust 
you. Talk, talk, talk. And 
who has had worms in oil I 
should like to know ? ” 

“Sit on my bed,” said I. 


“ Hullo,” came the voice. 

“ Yes g ” 

“A word with you. I’ve 
had hemorrhage, so I’ve not 
been able to talk. How are 
you going along ? ” 

“Oh, all right, thanks.” 

“That's grand. Now what 
was I going to ask you? Oh, 
yes. I’ve been puzzling about 
why you went into cigars.” 
“Funny thing—can’t remem- 
ber—but it was éither that 
French chap de la Géronnitre, 
or one of his friends at his 
colony who put me up to it.” 
; ‘la Géronniére {—that’s 
odd.” 

Why odd?” 
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“Well, in my collection of 
books about the Philippines I 
have one by a de la Géronniére 
—a very well-known colonist 
in his day. He founded Jala- 
Jala.” 

** How do you spell it ? ” 

* With J’s.” 

ce No, H’s.”’ 

‘ce Ja.” 

“Have it your own way. 
Dumas spells it Hala-Hala.” 


it?” 

** Why, everything.” 

“T’ve never heard that he 
ever appeared at the Philip- 
pines.” 

*“No—but de la Géronniére 
must have been a Frenchman.” 

“Yes, and I believe I’ve 
heard that he returned to 
France, as nearly all French 
colonists do——” 

ce So that——’’ 

** Dumas could have got his 
book from de la Géronniére. 
What is it called ? ” 

** Tes Mariages du Pére 
Olifus.’ ”’ 

** Never heard of it.” 

“Well, Olifus was the man 
who had the wives, not I.” 

At that moment the lady 
who appeared daily with a 
flower, to which was invari- 
ably attached a text from the 
Bible, glided up, and I fell back 
on my pillow exhausted. 


The next morning I felt that 
I must make another effort to 
learn more of M. de la Géron- 
niére. So when Dora was out 
of the way I said— 
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“ce Hullo ! 39 

But no voice answered. 

* Hullo!” I said again. 

Then Dora came from behind 
the screen. 

“You will not hear him 
speak again,” she said. ‘“ Oh, 
don’t—don’t look like that. 
You see, the poor man never 
had a chance. And what a 
pity ! To look at, he was three 
times the man you are; yes, 
and a bit over.” 


About a year later I received 
by post a small parcel con- 
taining a book and the follow- 
ing letter :— 


** My dear brother, who died 
in hospital, left a memorandum 
in which he desired me to send 
you the enclosed book for your 
acceptance. His memo. says 
that on reading it you will 
understand his reason for giving 
it to you. I must apologise for 
the long delay ; but when my 
brother died I was here in the 
Philippines, where I have only 
lately returned from London.” 


You may imagine with what 
interest I opened the book. 
The title ran ‘Vingt Ans aux 
Philippines ; Souvenirs de Jala- 
Jala’ (Paris, 1853). Opening 
it, to my astonishment, I read 
the following :— 

“On hearing my recital of 
some of my adventures, many 
friends encouraged me to set 
them down in writing. Nothing 
could be easier, they urged, as 
I had a full and complete 
diary. Nevertheless I hesitated 
to follow their advice, when 
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one day I was surprised to 
come on my own name in one 
of the feuilletons in the ‘Con. 
stitutionnel.’ M. Alexandre 
Dumas was publishing, under the 
title of ‘ The Thousand and One 
Phantoms,’ a romance in which 
one of the chief character, 
travelling in the Philippine 
Islands, had known me when 
I lived at Jala-Jala, the colony 
I founded there. 

‘To prove to the publie that 
I am no phantom, I have at 
last decided to take up my 
pen, thinking that undeniable 
facts which can be attested by 
hundreds of people will possess 
some interest, and will be read 
without too much fatigue, par- 
ticularly by those who wish to 
learn the manners and customs 
of the savage tribes with whom 
I have lived.” 

On reading the book, which 
you have guessed was by M. de 
la Géronniére, I found much in 
it that was already known. to 
me; nor was this surprising, 
seeing that when I was in 
hospital and light-headed, 80 
well did I know them from 
Dumas that I had related 
many of the adventures of 
Father Olifus. (Father Olifus, 
I must explain, is the hero of 
the tale which Dumas includes 
under the title ‘ Les Mariages 
du Pére Olifus,’ in the series 
which he calls ‘ Les Mille et Un 
Fantémes.’) 

How my own life and 
numerous adventures had be- 
come eclipsed by those of 
Father Olifus—who, 
to him, was successively the 
husband of a sea-woman, of 
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Buchold, Nahi-Nava-Nahina, 


Dona Inez, Amarou and Vanly- 
Mching, it is for the medical 


profession to explain. Cer- 
tainly I had been reading ‘ Les 
Mariages du Pére Olifus’ a little 
before I was run over. A 
much more extraordinary thing, 
to my mind, is that Dumas, 
having published his ‘ Mille 
e Un Fantémes,’ in 1849, 
anticipated M. de la Géron- 
nidre’s book by some four years. 
It must be supposed that he 
came across the someone who 
had visited the colony at Jala- 
Jala (called by Dumas ‘ Hala- 
Hala’); but whether he was 
Father Olifus of Monnikendam 
I must leave readers of that 
most amusing work to deter- 
mine. 

As everything about Dumas 
interests his countless readers 
all the world over, I will add 
that the famous Dr Véron, 
who was conducting the ‘ Con- 
stitutionnel’ in 1849—that 
gloomy year for France—came 
one day to Alexandre to beg 
of him some tales which 
would distract bored, harassed 
Teaders from politics. Dumas 
straightway took his pen and 
produced, among other wonder- 
ful stories, ‘Les Mariages du 
Pere Olifus.’ The effect on the 
Parisians was  electrical— 
each daily issue of the ‘ Con- 
stitutionnel ’ was snatched from 
hand to hand, and, wherever 
People congregated, one heard 

ter and such-like exclama- 
as “This Dumas is 
impayable.”’ 

Is there another instance in 

in which a man, 
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finding himself referred to in a 
work put forth as fiction but 
possessing innumerable details 
of a convincing kind, has felt 
himself impelled thereby to 
write his life and adventures 
as eventually did Monsieur de 
la Géronniére ? 

In the South of France the 
imaginary Count of Monte- 
Cristo was commonly believed 
in, and there were those who 
thought some day to meet him. 
Only the other week a friend 
sent me a recent photograph 
of the Count’s ‘ cachot ’ in the 
Chateau d’If (written of by 
Dumas in 1844), over the door 
of which his name is inscribed. 
To many he is as real an 
individual as is Dumas him- 
self. The reason probably is 
that Dumas, in his greatest 
romances, was in turns d’Artag- 
nan, the Count of Monte-Cristo, 
Chicot the Jester, Cagliostro. 
Everything they say and do 
seems real because, to Dumas, 
their creator, they were in 
turns himself. Wild as are 
some of their adventures, they 
are always within the bounds 
of credibility ; and it is pre- 
cisely the man of experience 
in the world of adventure who 
most hesitates to say ‘this 
is fiction.’ 

Yes, indeed, truth is often 
stranger than fiction. I have 
somewhere read of a sailor who, 
returning to his native village 
after a series of long cruises, 
was welcomed by his old 
mother. She was very curious 
as to what ‘strange things’ 
her son, John, had seen upon 
the ocean. Whereupon he rolled 
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the quid in his cheek and tell you that casting our ancho 
described ‘ flying-fish.’ ‘Stop, once in the Red Sea it » 
my son,” said his mother; with difficulty we hauled 
“don’t try to impose upon up again; which was caused 
me ; for in good truth I would do you see, mother, by g 
as soon believe that you had large wheel hanging on one of 
seen ‘flying-cows’; for cows, the flukes. We hoisted it ip, 
you know, John, can live out and our captain ascertained 
of water. Now do tell me what the wheel to be from Pharaohiy: 
you really have seen. Remem- chariot when he was capsized 
ber that I am your mother, in the Red Sea.” “Good” 
and keep from falsehood.” lad,” cried his mother ; that” 
John, after turning and re- I can and do believe, for we 
turning his quid in silence, at read of it in the Bible; but 
last said: ‘“‘Mayhap, mother, never talk to me of flying 


you won’t believe me when I fish.” ty 


(To be continued.) 
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